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Preface 


G ods and men represents an attempt to re-evaluate the 
Judaeo-Hellenic origins of our cultural heritage. While it is 
complete in itself, I hope in several later volumes to continue the 
study of Western cultural development down to modern times. 

This is not to be regarded as a general history of Western civili- 
zation. I am concerned with the living past, not with the past as a 
whole. I have concentrated on describing those cultural creations 
that still have power to shape our thinking and stir our emotions. 
Nor do I have any particular theory of historical development to 
propound. All attempts to impose some rigid and comprehensive 
pattern of historical interpretation — ^whether those of Spengler and 
Toynbee or of the economic determinists — seem to me to lead to 
demonstrably erroneous conclusions. But I have written this book 
with certain definite convictions. I believe that the main factors 
in the political and economic development of any society are its 
general view of life and system of v^ues, that these are reflected 
in its philosophy, literature, and art, and hence that philosophy, 
literature, and art are prime materials for the understanding of the 
past. A sense of the importance of intellectual and aesthetic crea- 
tion is what I especially hope to convey. It seems to me, for ex- 
ample, that the Greek poets and philosophers provide the fullest 
explanations for both the rise and the decline of Greek civilization. 
Similarly, the political decadence of imperial Rome is closely re- 
lated to its cultural sterility, and the causes are clearly mirrored in 
its surviving literature and art. 

This book has been mostly written during the past five years, 
but parts of it have been in incubation over a much longer period 
of time. Some of the ideas that I have expressed about Hellenism 
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first began to take shape more than thirty years ago while I was 
acquiring an English classical education. Subsequent removal to 
the United States and immersion in the study of American history 
confirmed my sense of the essential unity of the Western cultural 
tradition. I felt that it was impossible to interpret American cul- 
tural development, in spite of its distinctive features, unless it was 
seen as part of a larger whole. The basic American beliefs and insti- 
tutions, however much modified in the American environment, 
came from Europe and must be traced back finally to ancient Pales- 
tine and Greece. In returning to the origins of the Western heritage, 
I am trying to understand the present, including the American 
present. 

I am indebted to recent Biblical and classical scholarship for 
much of my material. The past generation has seen a considerable 
reappraisal of Hellenic civilization, especially by English classicists, 
and the undiscriminating idealization prevalent at earlier periods 
has given place to a more vivid understanding of both its achieve- 
ments and its deficiencies. It has become easier for us to appreciate 
the classics since their study has largely ceased to provide support 
for upper-class rule, just as we can more fully enjoy the Parthenon 
and the Hagia Sophia now that modern architects no longer try to 
imitate them. But my main sources have been the works bequeathed 
to us by the ancient civilizations: the Bible, the writings of classical 
and early Christian poets and philosophers, and the surviving re- 
mains of Greek and Roman art and architecture. In some instances 
I have vigorously dissented from the traditional estimates, though 
I have said little with which contemporary classicists would dis- 
agree. The blind adulation for Plato and Aristotle is an affair of 
the past. If I have given expression to some strong sympathies and 
antipathies, it is because of a sense of the continuing importance 
of the issues involved. The conflict between democracy and au- 
thoritarian rule began in ancient Greece, and the whole of Western 
political development can be regarded as a long debate between 
the ideas of the Periclean Funeral Speech and those of Plato’s 
Republic, Our religious attitudes and controversies still reflect the 
conflict between sacerdotal and prophetic conceptions that began 
in ancient Palestine and the transformation of the teaching of Jesus 
through the influences of the Helleno-Roman decadence. 

One cannot fully understand the Mediterranean civilizations if 
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one knows them through books alone. As I began to realize when 
I saw Greece, its poets and philosophers lose almost as much of 
their essential quality when they are divorced from their original 
environment as did the Parthenon frieze when it was removed to 
the fogs of Bloomsbury. Thanks to a Fulbright appointment, much 
of this book was actually written in Greece, partly in Athens, in an 
apartment overlooking the Acropolis, and partly in the island of 
Skyros, with its legendary associations with Achilles. I hope that 
the influence of Aegean sunlight is not wholly absent from its 
pages. 

H. B. P. 
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INTRODUCTION 


the myths of 

WESTERN 

CIVILIZATION 




T his book is planned as die first of several volumes dealing with 
the cultural history of the Western world. Western civilization 
will be treated as a unity, and the main purpose will be to analyze 
the development of those dominant ideas and beliefs which 
have given the Western world its creativity and its sense of col- 
lective purpose. The present volinne is concerned with the origins 
o f the Western cultural heri tage in the eariy civilizations of the 
eastermltfe^tmaaeanr es^ciauy with the emergent "duroT'pi^- 
itive superstition of the Jewish faith in a righteous and omnip- 
otent God and the Hellenic concept of an order of nature, and 
with the development of the new religion of Christianity in which 
these belies were fused and partially transcended. Ethical mono - 
theism, natural law, and the Christian kingdom o^f hea ^n have 
broni &e maih spiritual principles of as 

all of them tfwscehSr reasra^ they must be defined as social myths. 
This book is written in the conviction that the vitality of any 
society depends on the continued afiSrmation of mythical sym- 
bolisms created by the collective imagination for the ordering of 
experience,' and that a pure rationalism can result only in social 
disintegration. 

Such a delimitation ol subject matter should not be taken as 
implying any mystical hypothesis about the rise and decline ot 
different civilizations. I do not propose to argue that a civilization 
is an organism with a life beyond that of the human indivklaals 
belonging to it or that all civilizations are destined to pass throogji 
the same preordained cycle of growth and decay. The unity oi 
the Western world has been a product of specific historical and 
geographic factors and should not be attributed to some mysterious 
biological or cultural rmcessity. The only reason for dealing with 
Western civilization as a whole is that it cmnprises a uni&d fii^ 
of study. It is impossibte to describe intellectual or a^tiietiC' 
trends in England or France or the Uiuted States without corrstanl 
reference to movements in other Western countrira. Only 1^ in- 
cluding all d western Europe, along with th(»e otiier sections 
tlm world tirat have been brought under its influence, ein 
find a cmiqdcte and cQmpceh)ensfi>le line d devek^mmtt Iwb 
cultural tradtion can be ttaced bade as far as t^ first 
B.C., aiul had its begiattin^ in the coudzies of ihe eastern. Med- 
itemuwi^ On the otli^ hand, it b postil^ to mate a fiterpagjh 
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study of the Western mind without making more than brief and 
occasional references to the civilizations of India and China. 

This analysis ot the development of Western culture will be 
mainl y concerned with rehgio us, p^osc^bu^ and s ocial t heory 
and with artistic expr^iom particularly wi& ^e work of^tbe 
great imaginative minds. In laying so mw^ em^iasis on the higher 
f(Htns of intellectual and aesthetic activity, I am not suppcmng 
that they are determining factors in the rise and decline of Cul- 
tural attitudes; their historical importance lies not in their beMg 
causal, but in their being expressive. A great thinker or artist 
may have little influence on the culture of his socie^, but he is al- 
ways socially significant because he is always receptive to the main 
currents of thought and emotion among his contemporaries. Thus, 
his work illuminates the whole spirit and sensibility of bis time 
and may even be a prophecy of social tendencies that have not 
yet become manifest in action. An analysis of the major intellectud 
and imaginative achievements of a society is a method of examining 
its prevalent attitudes, aspirations, conflicts, and anxieties. By 
taking a series of these soundings one may hope to trace, in broad 
outline, the general movement of sensibility. 

What are the CQnditions of creativity, and to what factcHS does 
Western civilization, in particular, owe its capacity fmr ccmtinuous 
innovation? History does not present any questions of greater 
speculative interest and practical importance. For in the entire 
q>an of human development creativity has been the exception 
rather than the rule. Most society at most periods ha>« remained 


tradition-bouod, and the same sequence of expmience have cco- 
tinued to r^)eat thenuMtlves indefinitdly. Epodhs ot proj^ess have 
occurred tmly at tare intervals and have rdwa3rs bemi re^kted to 
particular societms or civilizatiorss, aldiough thmr more vnhudfle 
irmovatmns have aftcnwards become doused among other pe(q)les. 
During &e past tea or twdve thousand years, in feel, dmre have 
been only four majmr epochs ot oeotivity. All the femdanMmfel 
elemems of mao’s cuitund heritage originated in one or of 
feese four cpoifes. 

^ 'The fest such «po^ saw the ^aoovety ot j^ptk^itiiie and the 
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sand years later by the buildiag of uthan civilizadons, addch todc 
place ioidally in Mesopotanik and Egypt, though shnilar devdop> 
ments occurred at later periods, prob^ly independently, in India 
and China. The thiid creative epoch covered most of the first 
millennium b.c., durmg which new philosophical, religious, mid 
pcditical idmts were f(»mulated in five separate areas; China, India, 
Iran, Palestine, and Greece. The fourth, beginning some eight or 
nine hundred years ago, has been restricted to western Europe and 
those other parts of the wculd that have come under European 
influence. Creativity has not been wholly lacking at otfam times 
and places, but has been manifested only at rare intervals and in 
innovations of relatively minor importance. During the third and 
second millennia b.c., for example, remarkably few valualde ad> 
vances took place in the whole Near Eastern area, by contrak 
with the great technological, aesthetic, and political achievements 
of the city-building epoch of the fourth millennium and the varied 
intellectual activities of the first millennium. Throughout the most 
recent epoch, only the civilization of the Western world has been 
capable of any consistent progress, and any innovations made by 
the Asian peoples, in spite of their great preponderance in num- 
bers, have been of negligible significance.^ 

In view of the relative infrequency of creative societies, it shotdd 
be obvious that no explanation for tiieir appearance can be found 
in ai^ narrowly materialistic intmpretation of history. All socie- 
ties have lived on the same earth and faced the same bkdt^ical 
problems oi survival; and while some ci them have been lumdi* 
cspped by severe geographic obstacles, the majority have devel- 
oped in tte temperate zone and have had access to adequate nat- 
und resources. A soci^ acquires its character not fnmi its 
leal environrnem, but firam tiie manner in which it respond hi 
that Ktvirmsment; and while most soci^ies have remained fixed in 
some rigid pattern of adaptation, a few have made responses fimt 
have permhted continuous innovatkm over periods ol eentui^. 
Stall responses of atthodes and motto ol sensUxIhiy that 
becemae man ifest in those collective habit-pattenU! ttf 

mere edvaiioed IndisD peoplei die S^anbh conqoe^ . Mntto asd 
at AomUcS ^pHMd dueoib ereadw Peru bad reacted e 
effoto^eateMptedto ee the :fint md mte eqikfaleagt te 

aeeail' ef me GSd Wodd Mempeteuie end Efjfpt hi tte (Smi/ 

date, iy to ttee.of .ni|Heteh«m.»4». ' 
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aod behavior which we call beliefs and institutions. A creaUve 
society is a society whose beliefs and institutions are sufficiently 
flexible to permit the exploration of new ideas and techniques by 
its individual members. It may be contrasted with two other types 
of society: with the tribalism from which h emerges, in whic^ the 
individual is wholly absorbed into his group and rarely devotes 
from the traditional mores; mid with the state of anomia '^to 
which it may degenerate, in which the mass of the population 
submits to rulers whose author!^ is based franldy on force, with- 
out any claim to ideological justification.* 

Creativity, in other words, r equires freedom . The full implica- 
tions of this fact, however, are not always i^ognized. It means 
that the necessary degree of collective unity and order must be 
maintained neither by blind adherence to custom nor by force, 
but by the voluntary loyalty of individuals. How is this loyalty to 
be assured? By what means is the welfare of the group to be 
reconciled with the spontaneous vitality of its memters? An or- 
ganic harmony of whole and parts is possible only when there is a 
common acceptance of a system of values based on a collective 
affirmation about the meaning of human life. On the institutional 
level this may be defined as an agreed principle of justice — a 
principle, in other words, which individuals will support even 
when it conflicts with their own interests. The ndes regulating 
political and economic relationships must be accepted as legiti- 
mate. But a social order acquires legitimacy only through the be- 
lief that it is in accord with objective standards and values over- 
ruling the private interests of its membms. Western man has at- 
tributed his standards partly to the will of a righteous God and 
pardy to natural law, and has believed that if he amformed witii 
“ffie laws of nature and of nature’s <^,” the freedom of die in- 
dividual and the order of the whole would prove to be ultima^y 
hatnumious aiul always capable of reconciliation. Such a harmony 
may never be fully realized, and by ratkmalistm criteria is perhaps 
incapatde of realizataon. Any rule of justice must always appear 


* tlMre ii ao aaecpiate BagliA word 
tor social fonn, UmiqA it has 
two Wte mpH flod tmicmg a Iwge pait 
Ae wofkP$ for thoup 

■aads of yeai^ eqwdadly fo Ada, Ooo 
miy UM audi BiOta|^u»ioal adjwdlves 


as “devitaliasd,” ’footgaiifc,’’ and 
“aiediaalHlc.’’ Once a sooeqr toadm 
a ooB^irai of aaocaia, any «f 

in soMos fo be Isqpostibie «*• 
fopt ioioie eataiud itfonfoe. 
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aibitraiy and convantional in some ol its practical ap{dicatioBS> 
and, as was recognized by the preachers of the Oiristian gospel, 
soci^ cannot truly be unless legal rights and (^ligations 

are transcended by the pradd^ of love and charier. But no specific 
institutions can be deduced from the ni risaiati ethic, and for most 
human beings it has been a utq)ian as^raticm rather than a prac> 
tical reality. The myth of an ideal justice^ inherent in the structure 
of the cosmos, capable of embodiment in human institutkms, 
and providing a standard for settling all conflicts of individual 
interest, has remained the main support of social organization for 
Western man.* 

Both the recognition of individual autonomy and the afSnna- 
tion of universal standards of justice and mor^ty appeared at a 
relatively late period in human development. Primitive man, 
wholly absorbed into his tribal community, had little sense of his 
own separate identity and recognized no allegiance to any au- 
thority higher than the wishes of his tribal gods. These tribalistic 
attitudes have never been wholly transcended even in the highei^ 
forms of civilization; they have always retained much of their 
strength among the less enlightened masses of the population, smd 
may again become dominant during any period of breakdown 
and failure of nerve. For culture has developed by a process not 
of abrupt transformations but of steady accretion, in which new 
layers are constantly being added and little is evm' u^tflly lost 
The mind of the race, like that of the individual, is shaped hy its 
past experiences, and it can never successfully repudiate any ^lase 
in its cultural evolution, all of which it must cany whh it into ^ 
future. In order to appreciate the prcfl»l6ms involved in tlm 
growfli of civilization, one must therefore underhand the trfiMlisdc 
background. 

As long as men remained organized into smifll ttibat groups, 
each individual conformed to the mores bis own oammu^ 

* Relnlu^ ra^uhr remarks; ‘Xvi! tbe wbdie ott vartoiis levell’' (I’ls 
is idways tbe assortioo of sooie s^-ie- ChtUrm of Light and dte CMbAwi of 
terest win^t regard to Ute wbole, Dtoknm, p. 9). Sneb a ttbleamn ex- 
edtefber Uw Wbote be conceived as the ptoses &s bade faith of Westeto 
imaBdiate comnHmkv, or toe tots! mao. The ease of the Wostens tea^ 
cootoniidtp of maakiod, or toe total tk« has heea toe bdM .tosd 
order irf too WNfito TIm Mod is, Ott iiiMyoftoo«lMto eiiiru toritet|iidi|e 
toe oOta httsd, tdoi^ toe m>nm»p of of msilnitiBn. ' . < v 
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and devoted himsdf to its welfare. At tbe same time he leco^iiaad 
no c(»nmon bonds with, or (A>ligations toward, the members rtf 
other communities. Man was a gregarious animal before he be- 
came an individualist, and his toyalty to his ovm gnnip was 000^ 
bined with feelings of fear, disapproval, and potential antaapnism 
toward all other groups. It is important to recognhm tha^i these 
tribal attitudes must have been constantly strengtheited by the 
struggle for existence and hence that they may be said to pave 
served evolutionary purposes. As men had no power by thems^ves 
to control natural forces, they could survive at all only by cbm- 
bining into groups that could act as units. Those tribes which 
could command the most absolute and unquestioning devotion 
frmn their monbms would be most likely to secure adequate sup- 
plks of food, increase their numbers, and be victorious in con- 
flicts with their rivals. Thus, processes of natural selection favo^ 
tribal d^ipline and the total suppression of individuality. Ihe 
tribe, in fact, became the evolutionary unit, and the tendency of 
every vigorous community to maintain its distinction from its 
neighbors, devdcqnng and fneserving its own special institutions 
and ways of living, made possible a wide range of different social 
experimmtte, the effectiveness of which was afterwards proved 
through military conflict or econcanic competition. The whole of 
histoiy testifies fo the vigor and persistence of tribalistic emotions, 
and even in die most advanced civilizations very few human beings 
have ever fuUy h'ansoended dimn.^ 

The tribal system ctf (ngardzation was accompanied in all parts 
(tf the work! by samhur religious attitudes. Tim most significaitf: 
intellectual characterise of primitive man was bis inalnlity to dis* 
tinguidi between ctfijective fact and the subjective processes of hk 
own imagmatfon. Regardmg himself as a part of nature, he siqi- 
posed that he cmild influence naturd phenomena by the perform- 
ance of appat^aiate ceremcHiies, hewing to bring about desired 
eveitfs, sudi as the return ctf spring, the umrease ctf die animate 

* iB the Baodem weild the iwttoii is nmiiity. The tad: at the tweatieni oeo- 
the ewltitionery edt la s^te at the my w aot to dtUtomte ^ seme of 
obvhws need fn< Kdae form of w(nM awonel dtfteeaces, ifaeiei^ redfwiag 
gamaman, the ; ta«c (MivsaiBed aa- the wheSe hmtam nm te the smae 
(hms are ia dteriidias their owa eeoeog^ aad levsii, hot to 

dhtiactivB vhliass aad awntunoas and amwet It tsm assataihg vieieat 
Miiitteg absorption 1^0 a worU <«in< mtaa. 
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and leasts on which he lived, and the lemoval (rf famines and 
pestilences, by means o£ imitative rituals. At a later period he 
p»sonified the powers df natme and believed that he ccmld be 
assured of prosperity by propitiating the gods and securing didr 
protection. Because r^^atever he felt or visualized with special 
vividness seemed to him to be objectively real, he also began to 
project his own aspirations, ideals, institutions, and fears into di- 
vine figtues. Whenever he affirmed a new political or ethical 
concept or arrived at a new poetic or technological insight, he 
believed that in giving expression to it he was merely obeying a 
divine command. 

Thus, each tribe usually developed ite own polyffieistic pan- 
theon, often including one deity whom it worshipped as its especial 
patron, the symbol of its traffitions, and sometimes its {ffiyskid 
ancestor. The members of any vigorous tribe always insist^ on 
the superiority of their own gods and goddesses and hoped that 
this would be made manifest in material strength and wealth; but 
they did not usually claim that these were the only cele^ial beings 
or ascribe omnipotence to them; nor did they deny ffie reality of 
rival objects of worship. The lack of unity on earth was paralleled 
by a similar anarchy in heavm. Ibis growth of pol3rtheim Was 
presumably due not only to the lack of any clear criteria for 
differentiating between fact and image, but also to man’s fear of 
assuming the risks and obligations of freedom. He wished to 
cultivate a sense dependence on supernatural powers, not 
by insisting that as long as he retain^ their favor he could rdy 
on riieir protection, but also by making them responsible for oU 
social order and all moral imperatives. 

Tbe ffiM major advance in human experience, the change iltont 
hunting to agriculture and cattie-breeding, occurred long beHiore 
mankind emerged into the light history, and we know nothing 
about the social conditions diat made if pos^sle. The second' 
major adi^hoe, the building ci urban civilizattons, was a^pmbntly 
Inrought iffiout under the iMtdership ot priestly ruling classcia 
were believed to be die j^wkesmen of the gods, and was aOcm&r 
panied by a hirther daboNttion of polytheisth; rituals end beUdfs, 
Thrcn^^iOid this t^poch of creativity, the bdM dud div^ 
were immanent in human prtest-k^gs se^ to lAve bosfl !|^ 41 * 
iect^ a^dibd of the iOmal older, cmr^iailUe ute a 
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remarkable degree of technological and aesthetic innovation. 
There was, as yet, no full recognition of the autonomy of the in- 
dividual or of the need for any universal standards of justice and 
rationality. 

Eventually, however, the new environmental condition^; began 
to produce a .slow transformation of human attitudes. As more 
complex social structures and economic systems took sha^, an- 
cestral mores and traditions no longer provided adequate guidance, 
and it became increasingly necessary for individuals to make\their 
own decisions about the conduct of their lives. As different groups 
came into closer contact with each other through trade or warfare 
and established permanent commercial or diplomatic relationships, 
men could no longer think exclusively in tribal terms, but began to 
look for more comprehensive religious and ethical concepts. With 
the gradual accumulation of technological observation andj ex- 
perience, moreover, the recognition of objective processes of causa- 
tion began to develop alongside, and entangled with, the primitive 
reliance on imitative magic. Thus, human attitudes began to 
undergo a double transformation: thought began to move from 
tribalism toward individualism and universalism, and from plural- 
istic nature-worship toward monistic rationalism. 

For several thousands of years after the advent of the first urban 
civilizations there was no sharp discontinuity in ways of thinking, 
and men tried to meet their spiritual problems by refining and 
elaborating the old tribal polytheism. Meanwhile, governments 
degenerate into militaiy imperialisms maintained by force rather 
than by effective systems of eiiefs. Finally, in the first millennium 
B.C., came a series of new beginnings in human thought. Almost 
shnulmneotisly in five different areas, prophets and philosophers 
began to i»each new doctrines, aU of which, thou^ m different 
terms and in varying degrees, recognized the spiritual freedom 
and ind^ndence of the individual, asserted the unity of man- 
kind mid of die universe, and adtqited a rational ra&mr dian a 
raa^cal view of natural proc^ses. But while the Orientals were 
concerned mainly with the mdiieveinmit of innm' peace rather dun 
ndth the reformatkm of socie^, both die Jewish prtqibets and the 
Heflenic phfiosofihers affirmed beliefii in sumdaids at justice msdi:- 
Ing pou^ a hamatay at order ami &eetknn. 

CM a snperfiotal view, aU subse(pieat cultiunl histcMy m^bt be 
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regarded as a prolonged struggle between the old tribalistic at- 
titudes, no longer serving evolinionary purposes blit still deeply 
rooted in the human personality, and Ae new ideals individu^ 
freedom, the unity of mankind, and rational objective thou^t. 
But man advances not by obliterating his primitive herita^, but 
by transforming it, and any attempted breach of continuity can 
end only in a reversion to some earlier phase of evolution. The 
preservation of tribal attitudes in some form remains essential to 
human survival; but the advance of civilization means that diey 
must be subordinated to higher values. 

Unable to live either as isolated individuals or as citizens of the 
universe, human beings must always remain members of visible 
circumscribed communities, upon which they are dependent for 
physical security, ethical guidance, and emotional ful^ment. All 
social order depends upon the maintenance of the appropriate 
loyalties, and a new historic epoch begins whenever these are 
transferred to new forms of organization and become crystallized 
around new ideals. Identifying himself unquestioningly with the 
traditions and gods of his own tribe, primitive man never exam- 
ined the reasons for his own allegiance. But by affirming both tiw 
spiritual autonomy of the individual and the reality of universal 
principles of truth and justice, the philosophers and prophets of 
the first millennium b.c. called into question all communal loy- 
alties. According to the new view of Ufe, the individual was free 
to give or withikaw his assent to collective authority. This meant 
that group loyalties must be legitimized by some universal stand- 
ard and could not remain effective unless they were believed to 
have some deeper foundation than the mere need for tribal sur- 
vival. The community could command allegiance only when it 
claimed to be the concrete embodiment and manifestation of a 
cosmic justice. 

The aflinnation of principles of justice and moraUty, moreovo:, 
lies beyond the scope of ratkmalistic thinking. By the standards of 
a pure rationalism, the individual has no motive for concern with 
anything beyond his own self-interest. His sense of loyal^ and 
moral obligation depends on the intuition that he i$ a part tff some 
larger whole, and such a conviction transcencb reason and is, in 
fact, the essence of tiie zeli^ous consdousness. It p^aded tiut 
nttitudes of priniMve raan^ though h led him to the error of 
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lieviog in the efiScacy of magic. When tested by sdmitiiic standards 
of verification, the whole of early religion, with its imitative lihjais 
and the myths designed to explain them and its faith in divine 
perscms who actually intervened in human affairs, appears siffi^y 
as a mass of error created by fear and maintained fnd^ Yet 
the primitive conviction of man’s organic unity both n|th his 
group and with the cosmos is, in some form, essential to |iuinaa 
survival. Purely rationalistic thinking, while promising to give 
mm control over physical forces, has the effect of iscdating, and 
alienating him from both his social and his natural environment, 
depriving his ethical and aesthetic values of any claim to objective 
validity, and emptying his life of all transcendent meaning and 
significance. Thus, the task of civilized man is not the replace- 
ment of religion by reason, but the affirmation of new forms of 
the religious consciousness which will not conflict with rational 
and objective thought. The creativity of civilization depends on 
finding a harmony n ot only between ot dff frw/tnma but also 
between t ribalism and i m iversalism and between gl igtous u nity 
and raticmaiistic in di^ualism. 

Neither or the two peoples who initiated the Western cultural 
tradition ever achieved such a harmony. For a few generations 
the Jewish prophetic movement succeed in infusing the tradi- 
tional loyalties of the Israelite religion with universalist bdiefs, 
but post-Exilic Judaism, while run forgetting the mmiotbeism of 
the prophets, largdy reverted to tribalistic attitudes. HeUmrinn, 
(m the other hand, which tried to deduce principles of justice from 
the concept of natural law, failed to find eiffter a ffieoretic or a 
practical rewnciliation of freedmn and order, and succumbed to 
the disintegrating effects of an excess (ff ratkmalism. Hellenic 
society finally lost its sense tff organic unity and sank- into an 
anomia in which order could be maintained only by the raiUtaty 
power, first of the Macedonian dynasties and afterwards of Rone. 
The basic intuitions of Judaism and Hellenism, bowmw, 
cmabined in Oiristian tfaecdogy, and inadiated and tevitalfeed 
the new Christian ethic of love, wiffi its pronuse of a 
kn^dom trf heaven, were teaisnutted to the dtdBzatioa of western 
Euri^, die most recent, and so far the most wiceessftil, of mtm's 
evolutionary expminwami. 

Bdiev% dways hi an idod justice and in a harititii^ 
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of tteedcm and <Md«r, Weston asm has sought to realias tihem in 
sevi^ different forms, and it is possible to distinguish a series of 
osciUatirais in Western history between epochs of synthesis mid 
epochs of disintegration. Three successive institutional systems, the 
feudalism and Catholicism of the Middle Ages, tihe monarchical 
state of the Renaissance, and the capitalism and liberalism of the 
Bnlightenmmit and the nineteenth century have appeared in turn 
as reflections oi the will of God and the cosmic structure.* During 
each period of synthesis the social order has been accepted 1^ most 
of its members as just, reasonable, and legitimate, and has titere- 
fore commanded a voluntary loyalty, without coercion cn delibeu'- 
ate indoctrination, and individuals have derived a scmse of per- 
sonal fulfillment and significance from participation in social proc- 
esses and at the same time have felt &ee to explore new modes rtf 
experience. But each period of confidence and creativity has 
proved to be transitory, and has been followed by a time of dis- 
illusionment during which the established system could be mainr 
tained only by intolerance, while loyalties were gradually trans- 
ferred to new forms of social order and new ideals. Thus cultural 
evolution in Western society has proceeded by a series rtf waves. 
Each forward movement is made possible by a new synthesis of 
ideas and institutions and continues as long as the order and 
discipline of society can be harmonized with individual freedom 
and rational thought. But at a certain point the wave begins to 
break, the cultural system is shattered into a chaos of ccmfifetiag 

'According to traditional Eurc^an world had been jpfaumed by the “in- 

bdiefe, the harmony of freedom and visible hand” of its divine creator in 

OFdff, while inherent in the structure sudi a way that there whs « preiar^ 

(d the eosmos as God had made it, dained harmony between Um .aeif> 

could never be wholly achieved on interest of each and the wdfare of ih; 

earth became of human sinfulness; it in ”dte system of ntiturd’ liberty” ewh 

could be araroximated only by a strict individual would piRsne his own nd* 

discipline of man's corru^ed nature, vantage, but “the tMdy of his own 

This has rmnained one the main advantage natur^y, ot rather neeea- 

idaotsgind stmsorts of European eon- satffly, leads him to. praEn' the mU- 

smvstlsm. Liltoalism, on die other ^oymoit whidi is moat adrantuMms 

hand, has proclaimed man's natural to the society.” Perhims the phau im- 

goodneas, and has generally albmed portance of laisiMX-ltm 

diat dm hannoey of heedom and or- that it provided an ngmed Stajsdam.stf 
der omdd be autoinatkaily achieved eeononac justice; in a lai^-ii^ 
hy ms abolidon et ad restntots. Hm tmaomy, dtadhs to GPU's 
moat iatrome vmnmiaa of libandisra hand,” the earah^ of «ash;iudbliaiiit 
wati. the laissa^laire economiPs of would be eonmiemmasa 
'Mm Sito.' Acoeid^' to Smidi, dm ' ices' to aoddly. ' '• ^ 
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cross-cuneots, and there is likely to be a retreat from freedom 
until society can reconstitute its energies for a new advance. 

The reason for these oscillations is that as long as society re- 
mains creative, human miergies cannot permanently be contained 
within the framework of any particular organizational syste|n- Ai^ 
such system contains within itself the seeds of its own ^tiuction, 
for by promoting individual freedom and rational thought R must 
always bring about the gradual erosion of die institutions ahd be- 
liefs uptm which its stability depends. In the course of time, its 
institutions, unable to accommodate further innovations, begin 
to seem oppressive and lose their appearance of legitimacy; its 
beliefs cease to be consistent with the progress of rational thii^ing; 
and individuals develop a sense of dienation from their society 
and no longer suppose that in fulfilling their social obligations they 
are conforming with the cosmic design. But these recurrent with- 
drawals of allegiance have not resulted in any permanent loss of 
creativity in Western society because they have always been fol- 
lowed by a new crystallization round some new institutional sys- 
tem. When Western man ceased to believe in feudalism, he trans- 
ferred his loyalties to the monarchical state; and when he began to 
find monarchy oppressive, he found a new expression of “the 
laws of nature and of nature’s God” in capitalism and democracy. 
Ihroughout all institutional changes he has retained a faith in 
the possibility <rf harmonizing freedom and order and achieving 
the brotheihood of the promised kingdom of heaven by conform- 
ing with the will of G<il and widt nmural law. In difierent con- 
crete manifestations these have remained ^ basic social myths 
of Western civilization. If these myths lose their efficacy, then 
Western man must either revert to the attitudes of tribalism or 
acquiesce in the rule of force, eitlmr of v^ch means the loss of 
freedom and creadvity. 

If aH social tmier, however, diqmnds tm ttte preservmion of 
my^ that transcend reason, then must not Unfits be imposed oa 
tafionahstic mquhy? And if file requirmnents trf sochfi mder and 
refiooal dioug^t ate uhhnately in conffict whh each other, then 
v31 iwt miy creative civiUza&m be, at best, a ttaasitoiy {ritenom- 
^ pMhaps die most fundamental of the enigmas 
the human i^ecies, especaaUy at a thqe ike die pm» 
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ent, when conflicting instituti<mal and ideological systms are 
competing for allegiance. 

According to some views of the human predh^ment, tlwse 
questions must be answered in the affirmative. If man is inherently 
an egoist, then he can be induced to subordinate his personal 
wishes to the welfare of the group only by rigid discipline based 
on the fear of punishment; and as such fear (except in childhood) 
usually has little rational basis, it would follow ffiat social order 
depends on the preservation of beliefs in a righteous God, in re- 
wards and punishments after death, and in other religious dogmas 
that a rationalistic society is likely to repudiate. If all values, more- 
over, are merely human constructs or conventions with no claim 
to any objective validity, so that man finds himself in a imiverse 
in which nothing is given for his guidance beyond the brute forces 
of physics and biochemistry, then conflicts between different 
value-systems cannot be settled by any appeal to some ultimate 
standard or by any process of reasoned argument. And as society 
cannot survive without some basic agreement about values, these 
must be maintained either by force or by the propagation of il- 
lusions. According to these views, that sinners do not go to hell 
and that the Ten Commandments were not dictated to Moses by 
Jehovah must be regarded as dangerous truths that society cannot 
afford to tolerate. 

We shall be better able to see all the implications of the prc^ 
lem after this survey of the course of Western thou^t has beoa 
completed. But at this point it can be said that, however man may 
be constituted by nature, he has appeared throughout all history 
as a gregarious being, endowed with a sense of moral cfl)]igation 
which causes him to regard himself as a part of some larger or- 
ganic whole. A perfect society woifld be impossibte without that 
transformation of the human personality by love which was pixmi- 
ised by the Christian gospel, but e\«n the unredeemed and sinful 
man, though incapable of love for his nei^bor, nomuffiy ac- 
knowledges a sense of duty. The whole to ahich he Owes ailegiane e 
has been defii^ in many differdit ways; but if this fedhig of 
oUigation had been lacking, then no kind social 
ever have existed from the be^nning.* The ccm^ betweoa fme- 

* One oi the most Ukorougttjgoing ex- (and aim human deattncdVeeinial 
pooiBtte of iba ihaory of hiiinaa iraa Freni. Se 
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d(»n and order is not onfy an extonal conflict between the in- 
dividual and established social authority. More fundamentally, it 
is a conflict between different tendencies within the individual 
personality; and every human being, in proportion as he achieves 
self-awareness, must, in fact, make his own choices, and look for 
his own reconciliation between the satisfaction of his personal 
interests and his sense of social responsibili^. Thus, the moral 
attkude (as distinct from the specific moral r^es imposed in any 
particular society) does not depend upon the propagation of illu- 
sions. 

Equally inherent in man’s nature is the sense of the objectivity 
of values. Such ideals as justice and beauty have assumed Afferent 
concrete expressicms at different periods of history, but human 
beings have never been content to regard them as merely con- 
ventions; in some form they are felt to have an objective basis, so 
that man discovers them and does not merely invent them. This is 
most clearly exemplified in the history of art. Different styles have 
been developed by different societies, and each individual displays 
his own preferoices; yet through all changes of taste, certain irre- 
ducible aesthetic values remain independent of subjective biases. 
Every true artist feels, indeed, that he is engaged in the revelation 
of a reali^ transcending his own subjective impressions, though 
he may be wholly unable to offer any rationalistic explanation for 
such a feeling. 

The great social myths 1^ which a society is animated are 

Freud, **the hostility of each a^inst 
idl aod oi an against each one** is in- 
heratt in the nature of man. Ffeud^ 
attempts to grapple with the problem 
of how socle^ ever stilted are con- 
tained in his CiviUmtim and iia Dis- 
contents, For the sake of seciarity» he 
siirooses, individiials agreed with each 
oAer 10 impose restncoons upon that 
aggressive ijnd sexual ditvesi giving Uf 
a good deid ot fhcir happi^s in or- 
der to enjoy iong^ M Totem 
and Tahoo he etiigests thid this may 
have hmened am die young man 
of a laml^ fpoiip' had togdher 

in Older to Idll (and h^ierwardh to eat) 
h tyrininied ladker« aiid that beeanse 
’ had been 


ambivalent, containing elements of 
love as well as hate, they suffered 
afterwards from a sense of guilt. This 
revival of the social-contract myth« of 
early liberalism is, of course, whdly 
naconvinchig. If *%e hostility of each 
against aU” was the dominant attitude 
of primitive men, how could they ever 
have agreed on the nnmial aoceptanee 
cd restrictioiu? feud’s marked tend- 
ency to hypostasize **ei]itiire'* in the 
mamier of German Itomantic j^iloso- 
phy sems to be an attempt to evade 
this moMem; he often spej^ of * 'CUl- 
tnre^ as ttmh^ H were ah independ- 
ent ipMM power aMe to impose its 
own Ideid pmpiwet on human e^ism* 
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imaginative inojections of man's sense erf mmnbersbi^ in a laiger 
whole and of his bdief in the objectivity of moral, politick, and 
a^thetic values. If taken lit»:ally, they are, by rationalistic stimd- 
ards, always untiue. Yet they convey truths that the human ntind 
cannot apprehend mote directly, and as long as they meet human 
needs and do not lead to tiie denial or suppression d any impor- 
tant element d human experience, they should not be dismissed 
simply as illusions. Hitherto, however, the human race has shown 
a chronic propensity to assert factual certainty in areas where it is 
unattainable, insisting either that a personal deity exists or that he 
does not exist, either that man has an immortal soul or that he is 
wholly a product of matter. In consequence, rationalistic thought 
comes into conflict with the religious consciousness, and its devd- 
opment eventually seems incompatible with the myths cm which 
social order depends. Any solution of the dilemma of culture can 
be found only in the development of new modes of tiunking wMch, 
while admitting that any system of beliefs is, at best, poetic and 
not literal fact, would at &e same time recognize that the truth 
about the ultimate nature and meaning of human life can be 
conveyed only through the mythical symbols created by the col- 
lective imagination. Twentieth-century physicists have been in- 
creasingly compelled to adopt an operational concept of truth, 
recognizing that their formulae are never exact articulations of 
the structure of the material universe, which may be ultimately 
unknowable and even, by human standards, self-contradictory, 
but accepting them as true for practical purpose w long as drey 
work e^>erimentally. Human bdngs may perhaps leam to tqrply 
a similar concept to the beli^ by which they organize their soda! 
and moral life. 

Certainty is, in fact, beyond the scq>e of flm human mind; and 
it is precisely because the human race can never acquire any oer- 
tidn knowfodge in tiie religkms and moral realm tiot it is capable 
of fireedmu. If men surdy knew eitiier that God ekisted and wouMi 
omulemn sinners to ^smal punidunmit or tiud the universe c<m- 
dded simidy of matter in motion and all vdues were merely hu- 
man oqnttmcte, thdr range of choke would be nmtoWty rettikted: 
Bitt their ^noranoe oom^ them to mdee their own i^hmatkms 
about the mtture of ^oodr^ a lahh to live by and 
their destiny cm a wi^ aboitt its Throii^lhuett all 
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history, however, men have been reluctant to recognize that free- 
dom means not merely the power to do as one pleases, but also 
responsibili^ for the consequences, arid have tried to evade it by 
attributing their own decisions to the gods, to fate, to chance, or 
to scientific law. This is the reason for the popularity of all jfbrms 
of determinism, both religious and scientific. V 

If the evolution of human society has any meaning, it is be 
found in the expansion of human freedom — ^a process which al- 
ways involves the possibility of catastrophe as well as that of con- 
tinued advance. And while freedom in the material realm means 
the power to control natural forces, in the realm of the spirit it 
depends on the creation of symbols for the expression of man’s 
sense of men’s! obligation and his belief in values, in the recogni- 
tion that these are real objects of knowledge and not merely con- 
venticmal, but that the contribution of man’s own mind and imag- 
ination is larger than he has usually been willing to suppose. 
Ethical monotheism, natural law, and the kingdom of heaven, the 
central symbolisms of Western society, have often been associated 
with intellectual dogmatism and moral restrictiveness; but, judged 
by operational standards, they have, on the whole, been the most 
successful of man’s attempts to organize his spiritual intuitions and 
miperiences and give meaning to his social and moral life. 


A Note on Toynbees Theory of History 

The view of history suggested in these pages is, of course, rad- 
ically different from the interpretation presented with so mudt 
eloquence and erudition by Arnold Toynbee. Toynbee’s great 
work is filled with brilliant aperfus, and its literary charm and im- 
mense learning make it fascinating reading; but its main thesis 
sems to me to be wholly untenable. 

Tc^bee splits up world history into a number of different civ- 
ilizatioas, twmity-one d which have reached fruitioa, while 
odrma have been abmtive or arrested, and argues that aH <ff (hem 
have passed through the same ph^. &ouj^ into eristence 
thimi^ a successful response to sotpt k«id of <baQen^, a civiliza- 
tion re ta i n s a diipachy for furdier growth and diffierantjation as 
hmg as die mmidMms of its drte group zetahi their creadv^. Emm- 
tiia%, hammt Ptey Um their capwshy for nffiecdve lespcmses to 
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new challenges and degenerate into a “dominant minonty,” while 
die mass of the population, alienated from their leaders, become 
an “internal proletariat.” Meanwhile the civilization passes throu^ 
a period of internal warfare, a “time of troubles,” which is ended 
by the establishment of a “universal state,” while the internal 
proletariat usually seek consolation in a higher religion. Finally 
the universal state is likely to be overthrown by the “external 
proletariat” of barbarian invaders or to be swallowed up by 
some younger and more vigorous civilization. 

Toynbee never explains what he means by a “civilization” or 
shows in what sense this hypostasization has any real existence. 
When we speak of a “civilization,” what we really mean, of course, 
is that the inhabitants of a particular region have acquired certain 
common and distinctive ways of behaving and of thinkin g (insti- 
tutions and beliefs). When the region is largely isolated from the 
rest of the world (as was the case, for example, with ancient 
Egypt through most of its history), its civilization can be studied 
as though it were a separate entity. Most regions, however, have 
not been isolated, with the result that different cultural patterns 
merge or overlap, and it is impcxssible to draw any sharp lines oi 
differentiation. In either case the word “civilization” is an ab^rao 
tion. When we say that a civilization develops or decays, we axe 
really referring to changes in the habit-patterns ci a group of 
human beings. 

It is true that certain kinds of changes have recurred on a num- 
ber of different occasions. For exampk: the irdtaintants of a par- 
ticular region often become split into a number df rival states 
which fight wars with each other (Toynbee’s “tinm <d troubles”); 
the wars result in mutual exhaustion, which leads finalty to a 
tnui^er of authtmty to some “universal state” usually originating 
outeide the region. Thus the Sumerian city-states were m^ed by 
Akkad, the Greek city-states first by Macedon and then by Rmne, 
and the Italian city-statea rif the Renaissance by S^taut, tvhite ffte 
European nation-states cff the twmitieth century ate tom between 
two competing “universal Mates,” the United States and the Soviet 
Unioif. Such a devdt^mmit, however, is due not to aity fdxidtite 
historic laws, but to oertaih specific factors whirii may or way 
not recur, and whidi have, in iici;, recurred much less oittm fitan 
Toyxfijee m|q>oses; and tom inieistate warfare to 
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fication » a change ii(tf in some invisible and intangiUe phantasm 
called a "civdization,” but in human attitudes, belidfo, and habits 
of behavior. 

Toynbee’s thesis makes it necessary for him to argue that each 
of the entities he identifies as a civilization passes throu^ a time ! 
of troubles and ends in a universal state. This is fully true in only \ 
about half a dozen cases. Several of Toynbee’s civilizations (the \ 
Egyptiac, the Arabic, the Orthodox Christian, and the Russian, ^ 
for example) seem, on the contrary, to begin with universal states. 

In order to support his arpiment, Toynbee is compelled to exag- 
gerate a time of troubles (with Orthodox Christian civilization) 
or invent a hypothetical one (wiUi Andean and Minoan civiliza- 
tions), to locate the universal state almost at the begitming of a 
civilization (with the Russian) or after the civilization has ceased 
to exist (with the Orthodox Christian, which allegedly achieved its 
universal state in the form of the Ottoman Empire), or to fabri- 
cate a universal state that certainly never existed (with the Mayan 
civilization). His argument seems particularly inapplicable to 
Egyptian civilization, which — ^in view of its relative isolation — 
riiould have illustrated the process growth and decay in almost 
a pure form; Egypt throughout its history alternated between 
periods of unification and periods of disintegration, and the rule 
of the pyramid-builders at its beginning was as mtidi a universal 
state as the New Empire of its old age. Whenever Toynbee finds 
whm looks like a universal state, moreover, he is compelled to 
postulate a civilization trf which it is the climax. The Persian Em- 
pire, for example, which unified the whole Near Eastern area, was 
certainly a universal state; bid it could not have bdonged to die 
Sumeric, Babykmic, mr Egyptiac civilizations, for their imiversal 
states had alr^y been achieved in other forms. Tt^idiee therefore 
invokes a distinct S^iac civilization, a^iarently co nghting chi^y 

the Jews and the Phoenichms, for tlm Persians to imi^. An 
evM more petf^xh^ universd state fe the Arab Cafipfotte, which 
cannot be regarded as die climax <rf an Arabic civdizmion .or as 
tee seiptel fo any identifiable time oi troubles. Tim is «xpia»i»ed 
by the aswnjiAhm that the syriac civiHzatioD hi some mysterious 
fashhm went ondergrmiad fear a thousand years uid than atteieved 
a seoemd, n i d fi c a tkm . Toyiteee also fails to acoonat fite fact 
teht • tetee a sostedmes tp m OPlnot by; eat- 
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temal aggiession, but by a renewal of vitality within &e Civiliza- 
tion. According to his system, for example, the British Raj in 
India, the Spanish viceroyalties in America, and the Manchu Em- 
pire in China were the vmiversal states of the Hindu, Andean, 
Central American, and Far Eastern civilizations, and hence phe- 
nomena of old age. No explanations are offered for the energy 
currently being displayed by Indians, Latin Americans, and Chi- 
nese. 

The aj^lication of other parts of Toynbee’s framework leads 
to similar procrustean distortions. The thesis that internal prole- 
tariats create higher religions, for example, causes Zoroastrianism 
(actually the religion of part of the Persian aristocracy) to be 
represented as proletarian, and Tammuz-worship (actually a neo- 
lilhic survival) to be classified as a higher religion. 




PART I 


PRIMITIVE 

AND NEAR EASTERN 
BACKGROUNDS 




I 


The Culture of the Hunters 


I n the total span of human development civilization u a relatively 
recent enterprise, and remains, at best, precarious and incom' 
plete. At what period may have occurred the biological mutations 
that produced the first human beings is still undetermined. Accord- 
ing to the new method of dating by measuring the disintegration ct 
carbon- 14 atoms in archaeological specimens, man may have been 
on the planet for a much shorter time than was formerly supposed. 
But by any estimate the epochs of savagery cover a vastly greater 
number of millennia than those of civilization. In the course of his 
savage experience man acquired habits and attitudes that be never 
afterwards wholly outgrew, and these have remained a part of his 
cultural heritage into the twentieth century. Such primitive sur- 
vivals have been especially impcnrtant in the development those 
mental creations — ^religion and the arts — which were ccntcetned 
not with the mastery of man’s natural envircnunent, but unfit fiie 
organization and interpretaticm of his en«>tion8. For fills reason a 
sketch ot primitive culture and the rise ct the first ufi>an civiliza* 
tifvnft is an essential pdiminary to any study of intellectual histt^y. 

patterns of Western thought tocdt shape in the first naillenaiinn 
B.C., but one cannot understand the proph^ and phiknop!^ «ho 
first formulated the doctrines of ethical monofiieism a^ hatunfi 
law without scnne knowledge of the tackgrtnindl hmn v^ydh thry 
emierged. 

During tho first, amd probably the longest, ^lase of fiielr soi^ 
evcdntfcm, men must have lived by gathmii^ fruits and omnhing 
sfiBtatt ttBksids. From fiw beginning, hbweser, they had sev«rifi ad* 
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vantages over their simian cousins — ^notably hands released from 
locomotion and capable of grasping, throats adapted to articulating 
a wide variety of sounds, and superior brains. Gradually they 
learned the use and manufacture of stone tools and weapons, and, 
this made it possible for them to kiU larger animals and to turn! 
from fruit-gathering to hunting. This first major economic revolu- \ 
tion was followed by the discovery of fire and the introduction of \ 
clothing, which extended human habitats into colder climates. The \ 
paleoli^c phase in human history, which was also a hunting 
phase, lasted, at the lowest estimates, for some thirty thousand years, 
and has had lasting effects on the human personality. To this day 
man remains primarily a hunter in his physiological and psychologi- 
cal make-up, and is usually happiest when he can behave as one; he 
has never found it easy to adjust himself to the necessary repression 
of his aggressive impulses in the more disciplined and sedentary life 
of an urban civilization. 

Hunting society spread to most parts of the land siuface of the 
globe, with only such minor variations as were necessitated by 
climatic differences. During this period, for example, the two 
American continents were first settled by migrants from north- 
eastern Asia. Tribal organization must have existed in some form 
since the origin of man, but it acquired its permanent character- 
istics during the hunting phase, ^cient hunting required close 
co-operation among individuals who could display some degree of 
initiative. It was carried on by small tribal units whose members 
were intorelated by blood or marriage, strangers being admitted 
only by a process of adoption. When tribes grew too large for 
effective cooperation, they oftmi became subdivided into smaller 
kinship groups (known to anthropologists as clans, sibs, or 
gentes) whidi condnued to regard each other as close allies. 
Government was normally exercised by individual chieftains as- 
sisted by councils of eldms, but until the adoption of jarivate prc^ 
erty rights no permanent dass distinctions or sy^ms of privilege 
c(^d become estd>lished. Altlmugh it is dar^mous to tq^ly mod- 
em pdkical teaminoh^ to primitive institutions, one can best 
describe die of hunting society by calling it republican rather 
dum monarchical, dmnocratic rather than mistomatic. 

the ol^ and most decfdy rooted all man’s ethiml principlies, 

hnd the common to the rvhole hinmmpoe, hi die 
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taboo agamst incest. This presumably originated in the need for 
preventing sexual conflicts and maintaining harmony among 
members of the same family. More advanced primitive pet^les 
usually wmit farther than merely prohibiting sexual relationships 
between siblings and between parents and children, developing 
much more elaborate systems of marital taboos. Members of the 
same kinship group were prohibited from marrying each other, 
but were obligated to find mates in other kinship groups belong- 
ing to the same tribal organization. Thus, primitive marriage 
rules became partly exogamous and partly endogamous. Incest 
taboos applied to any cohabitation within ^e clan or sib, all the 
members of which were considered blood relatives and ccnnprised 
a closely knit unit bound toother by collective interests and 
obligations. Rules of descent were sometimes patrilineal and some- 
times matrilineal. When inheritance was reckoned matrilineally, 
the continuity of the kinship group was maintained through the 
female line, and the necessary transferences of group member- 
ship were made not by the women, but by the men. Instead of 
bringing an alien wife into bis own kinship group, a young man 
would be adopted into the group to which his vt^e belonged.^ 
Most other primitive rules of morality served the same practical 
purpose of preserving the harmony and economic efficiency of die 
group, ethical precepts not being distinguished either from tribal 
laws or from customs and conventions. Once a rule had becmne es- 
tablished, any violation of it, it was believed, would infallibly lead 
to some kind of catastrophe and probably to death, and the effects 

communism.** The practice of inleis 
marriage between the heir to the 
throne and his sister, estaldished in 
Egypt and some other early men* 
archies, probably develc^ped as a re^ 
suit of matrilineal inheritance. As the 
succession to the throne was m^l^naily 
transmitted throngh the king’s ddest 
daughter, the eldest son could esta^lidh 
a fight to it only by martying 
Prehistoric was a 

matrilme^ society. Without a Ithowi- 
edge of matrilineal descent and ha 
close assQciatkm with the oiim ayatm 
4 is impipssihle to und^atand early 
Greek itterawe, espedb^y the |ila^ 
cdAeschyltisv '' 


^In some early societies the chief- 
tainsldp was transmitted matrilineally, 
an individual acquiring the position by 
marrying either the widow or the eld^ 
est daught^ his predecessor. Such 
a society was not matriarchal, although 
its women usually had more influence 
dian in patrilineal societi^. That a 
genuine matriarchy has ev^ existed is 
hi^ly doubtful. The evidence for it 
has been exaggerated by some anthro<- 
polc^ts, especially by Marxists who 
have be^ eager to prove that the 
ordination of women residted from the 
establi^diment of private property dur- 
ixtg ^e neoliihic period and dd not 
^Sit under eonwons td ^Mnltive 
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of a crime would always be prolonged rmtil the full price had bera 
paid. Ibis sumit that good and evil were always in the act, never 
in the intention, and the man who violated a taboo unknowin^y 
woidd incur the ^^propriate penal^ as infallibly as the deliberate 
criminal. Guilt, moreover, was collective as well as individual, being 
tranmitted by die wrongdoer to his children or to the whole kinship 
group. Ibe group, similarly, had the obligation of avenging injuri^ 
suffered by any of its members. Thus, a necessary social ob}ective,\ 
the unUy cff the tribe, was adiieved through the ^vdopnent of ir-\ 
rational moral fears and guilt anxieties. Such fears were so intense ^ 
that the violators of taboos might oftmi drop dead in sheer panic at 
their own temerity. 

A similar association of irrational attitudes with socially desir- 
able results was exhibited by the growth of ritual and magic. These 
were based on erroneous conceptions of how natural forces oper- 
ated, but their effect was to assuage anxiety and other disturbing or 
disruptive emotions and to jHtHnote collective harmony. Unable to 
distinguish dearly between the subjective processes of his own 
imagination and external realities, and supposing that whatevor he 
felt or visualized with especial vividness must be objectively true, 
fnimitive man came to bdieve that by acting out his wishes in imag- 
inary forms he could actually influence the course of natural events. 
This was a misapplication of what is perhaps man’s most valuable 
mental characteristic, tesponsiUe for die development language, 
of mathematics, and aU his higher iidelkctual achievements: his 
ability to dunk in symbols. 

Initially, we may suppose, primitive man, responding to emo- 
dcmal pressures like a diild or a dreamer, allayed his fears and an- 
tagonians by means of symbolic wish-fulflllmmits. Fearful of an 
intemqition in the sequence of the days and the seasons or an ex- 
hausdmi of his food supply, desitous of curing an ailment or avwig- 
ing himsdf upcna an enemy, be gave ei^rcssion to hat fedrags 
acting diem out in imitadve forms. He then came to believe that 
diese enacdnents produced real results, and that it was <mly, by 
means of thmn he was al^ to ward off aS die dangers ^ 
whk^' he yims sunoonded. 'fhis behd may have been partly due 
tOo’&e Iku that hk vddi’fu^ilfanCTts were, in pracdce, often foi- 
Ipwad by dm deshed coasequmices: that, for example, every dme 
hep«fmmed a eernmcmy mqmsi^ fak amdely Iw du 
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tiiere was in actuali^ a tebirth ei yeg0bttii»i, and tliat 
whenever he dealt widi a physical ailment by mac^g his eager* 
ness to be rid of it, he experienced an emotional rd^ diat has- 
tened die physiolo^ai process of recovery. Thus oonfidenee in 
these techniques of imitative control became established) result- 
ing in the elaboration both of group rituals eiqnessive of the mnv 
mal needs of the tribe and of magical techmques for coping widi 
specific problems. 

In this fashion every common tribal interest — the recurrence id 
the seasons, the increase of the food supply, successful hunting—- 
was likely to become ^bodied in some regularly repeated cme- 
mony, which usually included group dancing, singing, and feast- 
ing. Besides enabling men to express, and thereby to allay, anger 
and anxiety, such ceremonies also promoted tribal unity mid 
strengthened the loyalty of the individual to tribal traditions, for 
the emodonal excitement they aroused had the effect of breaking 
down the barriers between individuals and thus fusing all the brfoes- 
men into a collective whole. Meanwhile, whcfie systems of magical 
devices were graduaUy elaborated for curing diseases, punistting 
miemies, and dealing with other extraordinary mises. The magic- 
worker usually proceeded hy taking somethfog associated ehher 
similarity or by ccmtiguity with the person or object that he was 
dmrous of controlling and then acting out hw wisbm on it. A 
human being might be affected, for example, for either good or 
evil purposes, by the magical manipulation of an image made to 
rqitesent him, of portions of Im hair or fingernails or clothing, or 
even (in moie scqdiisticated sockties) <A his nune. Cmtain memt 
bets (ff a tribe, marked out either by unusual skills or by some 
omotfonal abnormality, usually became particularly ad^ at titese 
operations, and gradually assumed specialized functiom. Re- 
leased from the doty of hunting, and concentrating on the f^tice 
id nmgic, the shaman, soccmer, or medicine man was the worhS% 
firm piofesskmal. 

In so far as ritual ain} magic were devices hy wliiidi man hoped 
to control his envinxunent, tlmy r^ected an enoaeam ttsst 
Would eventually be diddled by a more ratkawl midetwsmd^ 
dt natiiral {nocesses. to tii^ fonctum was idso to eoatde man 
fo eoidnd hhai^ by tndering his emcdimtt a)Ml 
Mfttable ottdeto for thek mc^ei^om Thh toeM 
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in civilized as in savage society, and the methods by which it is 
accomplished by civilized man are organically linked with those 
of the paleolithic past. The development both of religion and 
of the arts can be traced back in a continuous line to the hunting 
era. The group rituals of the primeval tribesmen were the origip 
not only of all religious ceremonial, but also of the drama and of 
poetry and music, while magic gave birth to the visual arts. Wheri, 
paleolithic artists in France and Spain twenty or thirty thousand' 
years ago covered the walls and ceilings of caves with paintings of 
bears and mammoths, bison and reindeer, their motive was to 
obtain power over these animals and make them easier to kill. In 
many of these pictures, in fact, the animals are depicted as either 
wounded, with darts hanging from their bodies, or close to traps, 
and there are indications that they were actually used as symbolic 
targets. 

How did primitive man interpret the world in which he found 
himself, and by what processes did his ritualistic techniques 
of control acquire religious connotations? Any answers to such 
questions must, of course, be largely speculative. Ritual has always 
bem one of the most stable elements in culture, and the logic upon 
which it was originally based is usually not difficult to decipher, 
whereas religious and philosophical beliefs have been much more 
variable. The same ritual has often been associated over the course 
of thousands ctf years with a series of different theological systems 
and explained by means of several different myffis. 

.Aqjparently man’s original assumption about the world around 
him was that all natural phenomena were alive in the same way as 
he was himself. This did not initially mean that natural objects 
were regarded as distinct personalities. Primeval man seems to 
have conceived of nature as filled wiffi an anonymous undiffer- 
entiated force, a numinous power, similar to that of the human will. 
This force was manifested in all forms of movement in the ^ or 
die atmosphere or on tJm earth, especially in any movement that did 
not seem to conform to normal expectatmns, and it mi^ become 
concentrated in human ben^ wiffi spedal t^ents car even in fe- 
dshista: objects. Anybocfy who touched such an object was likely to 
be dead, whether die power with which it was Charged 'was, 
so to spmik, pos^ve or negmive — mis indicated!^ the fact diat in 
most early lasgua^ die same wmd was used lor ^sacred” and 
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‘‘accursed.” ‘ Such a view of the world might be called religious in 
so far as it meant that men believed in a cc»mic power and tried to 
maintain a right relationship with it; but the power was not at first 
personified, and was not approached with a religious spirit of rev- 
erence and submission. Through his rituals man hoped to coiUrol it 
and to ensure that its manifestations would be in accord widi human 
purposes. 

This feeling of an undifferentiated force at work in nature 
seems gradually to have developed into the belief that certain ob- 
jects were not only particularly powerful but also endowed with 
distinct personalities. Thus the numinous mist that had originally 
filled the natural world began to disperse, and the figures of the 
gods slowly became visible. Men attributed will and intelligence 
to the sun and the stars, to mountains and trees and storms of 
wind and rain; but there is considerable evidence for the supposi- 
tion that their earliest deities were animals. During the hunting 
phase of human evolution they seem to have developed rdigious 
attitudes toward the creatures upon whom they depended for their 
livelihood. The animal that a tribe slaughtered and devoured was 
regarded as a kind of guardian spirit, sometimes even as a physical 
relative; he gave his body for the preservation of his human de- 
pendents, and in eating it they entered into communion with him 
and received a share of his power." Fearful of their temerity in 
doing violence to these divine beings, the primitive hunters devd- 
oped rituals designed to avert their anger and secure their protec- 
tion. Thus, the belief in the killing and eating of a god bdemgs to 
one of the earliest layers of human thought. It was probably from 
this notion of animal guardian spirits that kinship groups in var- 


^ Among the early Israelites, the Ark 
of the Covenant, as the residence of the 
tribal god, was an untouchable object. 
Once when the Ark was being trans^ 
ported on a wagon drawn by oxen, it 
was in danger of sloping, and a certain 
Uxzah put out his hand to steady it 
As only the priests could safely himdle 
the Ark, Uzzah was immediatdy smit- 
ten dead, not because he had commited 
any sin, but because he had made the 
mikake of touching an object charged 
with numinous powbr. See U Samuel, 

Vi, X 


is dangerous to engage in psy- 
choanalytic ^culations i&sve the 
meaning of pdmitive myths and rit- 
uals. But it seems a plaurible as- 
sumption that primitive man trans- 
ferr^ to the animals he worshipped 
emotions and anxieties originally de- 
veloped durii^ his Infantile association 
with his mother, and that tl^ wem 
subsequently carried over to the 
Ship of the mother goddess during ^ 
iie<^tliic phase of cndtural devi^G^ 
meat 
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ioos parts of the worlkl developed the practice of adopting par* 
ticular animals as their totmnktic symbols and embodiment oi 
group unity, though totem animals were considered too sacred to 
be eaten 1^ their human dependents excq>t on special ritualistic 
occasions. <1; 

Is it possibte to make any guesses about the rituals assocuUe^ 
with animal worship? Among the cave pictures left by the paleo^, 
Uthic hunters, a few represent human beings wearing heads and' 
skins of animals, only the legs being left uncovered. Possibly 
animal disguises were assumed merely for the sake of effective 
hunting. On the other hand, in accord with the primitive con- 
fusion between image and reality, human beings may have been 
identified with the animals th^ represented, and may have played 
the central parts in dramatic performances designed to increase 
the tribal food supply by means of imitative magic. Under such 
circumstances the performer of the animal role must first have 
been considmed as filled with the divine force that his fellow tribes- 
men wished to incmpmrate, and afterwards, carrying his enact- 
ment through to its logical and tragic culmination, he must have 
been slaughtered rmd ritualistically eaten. There is no direct evi- 
dence firom the paleolithic period of such a ceremony, but the 
farther back we can trace the history of any society, the more 
evidence we are likely to find of human sacrifice and ritual can- 
nibalism. In die ceremonies of which we have direct knowledge 
the victims were usually criminals, children, or captured enemies, 
but the accompanying rituals suggest diat these were substitutes for 
a diieftam or medicine man in whom an animal deity had become 
embodied; We can moed {dausibly explain num’S" rdigioini devel- 
optaeat by si^^^osing that he originally believed not only that he 
acquired power by killing and eating divinity, but also that this 
dh^ty became manifest in human as well as animal forms. 

Anther tendency in primitive tltought made it ea^ to believe 
that trader ap p ropiate drcumstances a nmn mig^ beernne filed 
whh divine powm'. Fm reUgkra develq)ed as an inter^tation not 
0t&y ot tom*$ environment, bra also of his own psyehie experiraioes . 
Auwd by the o^ysteactes of own spitft ra> less Iban I7 those of 
prtedfive aura was hkely to srarffMite to efivine in- 
llamtee ttey almorandi enu^phra state, ndiefi^ ah^ 
ratiud men costomaxfiy went hito tltates of trance 
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in which they w^ bdieved to be in communicatioii whh tiie 
gods, and many tribes 8U{^>osed lunatics and sexual devitmts to be 
divinely possessed. In most early societies, mcneover, nmn evolved 
techniques for deliberately inducing the abnormal forms of con* 
sciousness in which th^ supposed themsdves to achieve union 
with divine power, smnetimes by the use of drugs aiul othmr 
physiological stunuli, sometimes by hypnotic dances and music. 
The wild utterances to which they gave vent on such occasions 
were regarded as the words of a god and were interjn'eted as 
divine commands or predictions of future events. Many pet^les 
attributed any violent or unusual emotion to one of the gods as a 
matter of course; the individual was then no longN held respmt- 
sible for his actions, though the gods were sometimes mischievous 
or even malevolent and the results might be catastrc^hic.* 

In particular, any euphoric state of mind in which men felt an 
enlargement of their normal powers was associated with divine 
inspiration. The flash of insight that enabled an individual to 
achieve an original act of creation, whether in art or in tech* 
nology, was always mysterious, and for early mankind it could be 
due only to the intervention of a god. Long after the advent of 
civflization, in fact, poets continued to bdieve that they wrote 
from divine dictation; inventors attributed their discovnies to di- 
vine aid; and political and ethical refonners insisted tiiat they 
were proclaiming truths revealed to tiiem by heaven. Cert^ of 

^ Some of the North American In- himself to be united wifli a tran* 
dians have imtoed a strong belief in acendent qnritual power* This Is ike 
divine inspiration* Participants in the mystical experience, and has assmoed 
sun dances and in the peyote cult try much the same form in all the dit- 
to induce idstons and otther leretit higgler rdligioiis. Bui la psimi** 

perimices, in the former case through live religkm any violent or abnormal 
physical exhaustion accompanied oy emotional state was attributed to the 
fasting, in the latter by chewing die gods and regarded as mysdisal* Bofth 
leaves of a plant with hypnotic pO|h hi the Bible and In Homer thme are 
erties. Both the sun dances and the exanmles of misleading and mtaatro- 
peyote cult have acquired a veneer of phw mmiration. When Idsovah wished 
ChHitianity, but the smodondi atti** King Anab to be hBled in Wstde* 6e 
tudes are primitive. put ''a iymg apidr m the monte of 

In the higher religions one kind of ms prophets in order ted tey 
expertece is still regarded as encmnrage te king to |b lo ^ 

' and attributed to dwhie inhuenoe. By (I Kings^ XXii, 22). Agammmjp 
mastering his desires and engadng in {Gained that when he brodj^ 
praet^ in aB is^ te Omte by 

thmites of the external wmid are ex- it was beeate Imd b%tei - him 
cludSl, the individual tey addeve ahd dteived bte of hk reaacm (/M 
an inm peace in he beeves ySK 2^3l« 
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the gods, though usually originating in natural phenomena, be- 
came especially associated with the advance of human society 
and with valued emotional attitudes, and were worshipped as 
patrons of culture. 

Another source of religious ritual which can also be traced bacj^ 
as far as the hunting period is the belief in some kind of aft^lif^ 
Palecdithic men already buried their dead surrounded by th^ 
tools and weapons they would presumably need in their new' 
existence. The notion that man had some kind of spirit distinct 
from his body seems to have developed among all branches of 
mankind, and was probably deduced from the fact that he had 
dreams while his body was asleep; but most primitive peoples re- 
garded the next life as a pale reflection of this one and supposed 
that the dead were likely to envy the living. Some tribes worshipped 
the spirits of their departed ancestors; almost all came to believe 
that if they failed to supply the needs of the dead and make the 
proper disposition of their bodies, they would be haunted by com- 
plaining visitors from the world of ghosts. The tombs of powerful 
chieftains often became places of fear where by appropriate rituals 
men might occasionally establish contact with the spirits, but 
wh^e they were more likely to incur deadly peril. Primitive 
peoples usually expected the ghosts to be revengeful rather than 
beneficoit, and elaborate ceremonies were often adopted in order 
to ward off their malevolence. 

Animal-worship and the belief in inspiration and in ghosts were 
jn'obaUy the most important factors in the growth of polytheism, 
but there were innumerable other elements in the pedigree of tlm 
gods. Almost anything to man’s environment might be regarded as 
a center of numinous power and gradually deified. In different 
parts of file world, men worshipped die heavenly bodies and 
atoiospberic ^lenomena, mountains and rivers, rocks and pillars 
of stone, mid almost every familim variety of tree and animal. 
Needtog reassurance to all the exigencies of daily life, they came 
to b^eve ffiat each department human activity had its own 
pecuhar gaar^an spirit. Above all, they felt that the unity and 
wrifare bf tbd^ btoe were onbodied in a special tutelary god who 
ffli^ origtoafi^ have been a totem animal or an anoesteal spirit 
or simjfiy the eoaimefizatton at ctmimunai loyahy. In the course 
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of time, most tribes evolved their ows creation myths, mventing 
grotesque stories about die origin of the world, but the gods to 
whom this was attributed usually remained rather remote figures. 
Owing their existence more to intellectual curiosity and poetic 
inventiveness than to any deep emotional need, they were not 
worshipped as warmly and assiduously as the lesser, but more 
cherished, tribal deities. 

Initially, there can be no doubt, men deified what they actually 
saw; it was the visible physical object — the sun, the mountain, 
the oak tree or bull or snaJce — to which they attributed will and 
intelligence. Human thought began to move into a new phase 
when individuals learned to regard these objects as merely the 
temporary dwelling-places, or even the symbolic manifestations, 
of spiritual beings, supposing not that the sun was itself a god, 
but that a god who transcended nature made use of the sun to 
reveal himself to man. If the god was not identical with the object, 
but was merely represented by it, then it followed that he could 
also be represented by means of human artistry. Men therefore 
began to make images of their gods; and whereas the early paleo- 
lithic cave-paintings, being intended to serve magical purposes, 
had been strictly realistic, later primitive art often sought to 
heighten and e:^ance religious emotion by distorting natural 
forms, making war gods who were embodiments of terror and 
fertility goddesses with swollen breasts and buttocks who repre- 
sented solely the functions of sex and reproduction. But the process 
of abstraction implied in this kind of image-making was beyond 
the mental capacity of most primitive people, and the average 
tribesman was incapable of distinguishing the concrete representa- 
tion from the invisible reali^. The idol of the tribal god might be 
supposed to be merely his symbcd, or possibly a vehide throng 
wl^h his power was particularly concentrate and made nmni- 
fest; but it was <rftea treated as a fetishistic instrumeat, itself en- 
dowed with personally, and was sometime even subjected to 
magical manipulatkni it failed to give prosperiy to its devctfees. 

For a primitive god was never omnipote^ and oftmi secsned 
to have little more power than human beings, % nsfusing to 
worship him men might anger him, but they 001^ also tsutxt 
pressure on him; and by special ma^oal they could evmt 
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compel him to act in a desired manner. More advanced sodeties 
learned to regard such a procedure as a kmd of lise-majesti, and 
hence as extremely dangerous, but for a long time they did not 
doubt its efficacy. But tribes normally trusted their own partkmlar 
gods and wanted them to be powerful, and believed that the go^ 
could be strengthened through human aid. This led to the coi^ 
ception of a sacrifice as a communal meal shared by the tribm 
deity and his human dependents. By burning certain parts of an 
animal or by pouring out his blood on the ground before eating 
the remainder of the carcass themselves, the tribesmen actually 
provided nourishment for their god at the same time as for them- 
selves. This shared meal was likely to be mingled with rituals 
handed down from the period when the animal was itsdf the 
god and die tribesmen communed with him by literally swallow- 
ing his body. 

Only very gradually did men attach such transcendent power to 
the go^ that the dqiendence ceased to be mutual and the sacrifice 
of treasured objects began to be regarded as a necessary method of 
placation. Men were very slow to recognize their own weakness and 
their absolute dependence on cosmic forces they could not contiol. 
Not until an even later period did religion become associated with 
any enlightened ethical principles. The moralization of the gods 
was, indeed, impossible as long as they retained their cotmection 
with natural phenomena, for it was obvious that nature did not be- 
have in accord with any moral ruin. What primitive men, both 
individually and collectively, wanted from the gods was health and 
strength, riches and long life, aikl they hoped to attain these thin^ 
cluefly by ritual and sacriffi% rathm than ly good oonffiict. The 
methods of early religion always remained larg^ magical, and its 
motivations thoroughly materiiffistic. Although the tribal gods 
were regarded as the guardians of tribal montiity^ and would be 
angmed, it was stqiposed, men did not adhere to h, they were 
not usuaify considered as its creators, and tire behavior atuhnited 
to tiumi in myths was often cm a lower etitical levd than that re- 
quired of ffieir wotsfaqipera. The one moral qttal^ tiuti the 
gods dt^tifr^y expected men to di^ay was homility. Almost all 
primitive peo^es supposed that tiie gods would be ^^ovdced to 
ai^ ifreen riiowffid pride cn trmd to rise above the coonto t^atos 
assigned to them, and in a numbmr ot creatimt my^ it was sag- 
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gested di8t diviBe jealousy was the original cause of death and the 
(^er ills of the human predicament.* 

Primitive tribal gods were not restricted only in power; existing 
within the world of space and time, they were endowed with spe- 
cific jdiysical and temporal locations and could exercise authority 
only within certain geographic limits, their jurisdictions being nor- 
maUy coterminous with the areas claimed by their worshippers. 
During the hunting perkxl there was probably little intmrtribal om- 
tact, and each group was likely to elaborate its own system of be- 
liefs without considering the relationship between its own deities 
and those of other peoples. But when members of difimrent tribes 
became associated with each other, they did not, in get»ral, doubt 
the reality of each other's gods. It was assumed that each people 
would worship its own gods, and would in fact lose its identity if 
it ceased to do so, and that these gods had power only over their 
own tribesmen. After the development of agriculture, die gods be- 
come attached to particular countries, or even to particular shrines; 
and foreign visitors were expected to worship them as a mattmr not 
only oi courtesy but also of prudence, as otherwise the gods might 
become offend^.* When several tribal groups came under the same 

^ This was why Adam and Eve were is expressed in the Oedc myth of 
expelled from fhe Garden of Eden. Prometheus. 

**And the Lord God said. Behold, the ^ There are several examples of this 
man is become as one of us, to Imow attitude in the Bible. When David 
good and evil: and now, lest he put was driven into exile in Pfailistia by 
forth his band, and take also of the King Saul, he assumed diat he would 
tree of life, and eat, and live for ever; have to worship the Philistine gods 

therefore the Lord God sent him forth (I Samuel, xxvi, 19). Naatnan the 

from the Garden of Eden, to till the Syrian, wishing to worship lehovah 

ground from whence he was taken'* while in his own country* solved the 

(Genesis, iii, 22). Jehovah was an- probto by t^ing with huh two mules' 

gered by the buBdtng of the Tower Of burden of Palestinian eards. (11 iGngs, 

M>el for simitar reasons. "And the v, 17). Particidarly eJmlicit is dbe story 

Lord came down to see the city and of what happened to the Assyrians who 

the tower, which the children of men settled in Palestine aft^ the con«|uest 

bi^ded« And the Lord said, BehoM, of Samaria. When some of frkem were 

the people is one, and they have all eaten by lions, the odiers decided diat 
one language; and tins they be^ to this was because they did not know 
do: and now nodiing will be re- Ihe manner of the ^ of the land," 
strained from them, wmch they have So the Kisig of Assyria r^eased an Is- 

imagined to do. Go to, let m go raelite pri^ and ordered him to ex- 
down, and there comfouiid their Ian* plain how lehovah shoi^ be wms 

gnaga, (hat they may wst understand shi^^wd. Afrm* this, it would ai^^, 

one another's speetm" (Genesis, xi, the Assyrian iinmigrants had no mm 

S-1). tiodUe froth ihe 

A similar in dlvhie Jmilousy 24-4). 
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government, their mythologies were often fused on the assump- 
tion that they had been worshipping the same gods under different 
names; and when one tribe conquered another, its deity usually be- 
came the supreme figure in a new joint pantheon. Theological in- 
tolerance scarcely existed before the rise of monotheism. God|, 
however, were sometimes capable of migration; and after the fu^ 
development of polytheism in the early civilizations, individual 
often chose which gods they would particularly worship, oc- 
casionally importing a new cidt from some foreign community. 

With the growth of higher conceptions of morality and more 
scientific views of nature, these primitive beliefs gradually became 
untenable and were either repu^ated or transmuted into vehicles 
for the expression of new insights and incorporated into more en- 
lightened theologies. This process can be traced in detail in the 
evolution of the two most spiritually creative of ancient peoples, 
the Jews and the Greeks. Moses and Homer, Amos and Aeschylus 
cannot be fully understood without a knowledge of the primitive 
tribalism and polytheism they were endeavoring to purify and 
adapt to higher ideals. Even modem man, however, bears the im- 
print of his early experiences and still confronts similar spiritual 
problems. 

Every organism recapitulates the evolution of the species during 
its early physiological growth, and a similar process can be traced 
in the psychic development of the human child. The infant thinks 
like a primitive, displaying the same tendency to identify with each 
other images that have b^me linked by similarity or contiguity, 
to personify all the objecte in his environment, and to act out his 
impulses in dramatic forms. These magical thought-patterns are 
only gradually superseded by rational conceptions of causation. 
Even in adulthood they always remain not far below the surface of 
consciousness, as is shown by their reappearance in the nocturnal 
wcxTld of dreams. Dream logic, in which everything rejnesents 
something else and wishes find imaginary fulfilments, is a repeti- 
tion of the hpc that produced primitive magic. More consciously 
and deliberate, the poet thinks like a primitive, though witii an 
awarmmss that poetic mtaphor, symbdism, perscmification,, and 
tile eiq)res^n elf the basic human experiences in mythical forms 
me methods of truing subjective attitudes afid not articulations of 
t^jective teidities. 
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Through the development of irrational rituals and mythologies, 
primitive thought provided a response to two compelling needs: 
tribal co-operation and a sense of the unity of man and nature. 
The human race could not survive at all unless tribal welfare took 
precedence over the wishes of individuals. Human beings therefore 
learned to regard with horror any action, such as a violation of the 
incest taboo, that threatened group harmony; to be fearful of any 
departure from established mores and attitudes; to project their 
communal loyalties into the worship of a tribal pantheon; and to 
regard alien practices and allegiances with acute suspicion. At the 
same time they sought to relate themselves to the world around 
them by reading their own subjective thought-processes into ex- 
ternal phenomena on the assumption that nature and the human 
spirit were substantially akin; by creating myths that gave meaning 
and value to the normd human experiences; and by attributing any 
new insight or any unusual emotional state to divine inspiration. 
Both the supremacy of collective over private interests and the 
sense of man’s relatedness to the cosmos are necessary in all so- 
cieties, and one of the central problems of culture after the growth 
of civilization is to reconcile them with rational modes of thou^. 
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The Culture of the Peasants 


P ossibly the most far-reaching changes in human history were 
the discovery of agriculture and the domestication of animals. 
These apparently occurred eight or ten thousand years ago, mark- 
ing the beginning of the neolithic era, and can most plausibly be 
located somewhere in the Middle East, perhaps along the southern 
shores of the Caspian Sea. The new ways of living were then 
gradually carried to other regions along different lines of migration. 
Before the beginning of written records the same kind of agri- 
cultural society became established in large parts of Europe and 
Asia, its archaeological remains being found in such widely 
scattered areas as the Danubian basin, the western and northern 
shores of the Black Sea, the fertile crescent bordering the desert of 
Arabia, and the valleys of the Indus in eastern India and the Hoang- 
Ho in nordiem China. In all these regions, neolithic peoples grew 
cereals, used oxen as beasts of burden, manufactured painted pot- 
tery, and made clay images of a fertility goddess. Except in the 
Americas, where agriculture was probably discovered independ- 
ently, it seems originally to have been associated everywhere widi 
the same cultural pattern, which must presumaUy have been dif- 
fused from a single center. 

Agricidture may at first have been a feminiiie occupatkm. It is a 
plausible theory that the wmnen of a tribe &st realized drat 
seeds dudwit away near their encampnmnt were |»oducit^ s|sottt8 
ahd deduced dm possibili^ ol driiberatdly {daadng dtm. Early 
agricniture wtm associated eimrywhete with an mnphasis on tiw 
feminine fdadip^ in nature and mnong the gods and on the 

■ 40 ' 
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analogy between human sexuality and the fertility of the earth. In 
the banning the processes of sowing and harvesting may have 
been left entirely to the women, while the men continued their 
hunting activities or, if these became unnecessary impossible, 
found an outlet fm* their aggressive energies in forms of inter- 
tribal warfare which were probably highly ritualized. Such a divi- 
sion of labor was established before the advent of the udiite men 
among the less advanced Indian peoples of North America, and 
was perhaps customary during the early neolithic period in the 
Old World. 

In the end, however, the male members of most agricultural 
tribes surrendered their primal independence and became tillers of 
the ground. Thus the hunter was transformed into the peasant. This 
revolution was followed by a wide variety of social and cultural 
changes, not all of which were beneficial to the human beings af- 
fected by them. Agriculture produced more wealth and economic 
security than hunting, and stimulated other scientific and tech- 
nological discoveries; but its invention resulted also in the growth 
of complex social structures under which the laboring masses sup- 
ported privileged ruling groups. In spite of the economic advance 
that it represented, peasant society proved in some respects to be 
a deviation from the main line of human evolution, and those tribes 
which retained more of the independence of their hunting ancestors 
displayed, in the long run, a greater capacity for progress. 

Ceasing to be nomadic, a tribe of agriculturalists would become 
rooted in a particular segment of fertile earth, and their lives would 
thereafter be largely guided by routines determiiwd by the sequence 

the seasons, in^idual initiative being much more rigidly re- 
stricted than among hunters. Land was at first always hedd col- 
lectively by the group, thou^ it might be divided into separate 
family plots, the extension of the concept private property to 
the basic source of production being a very late develcqnnmtt in all 
parts ot the wtnid. But in addition to raising food for timm- 
sdves, peasant communities normally set aside a mrplus fm the 
stq^xnt their prfests or medicine men; and white tiiese profes- 
sionals might contribute to tribal welfare iKd only through dim 
control of ma^ but idso by gatiiering genum^y ua^ul Imovd- 
ed|e— most notal^, by ctmstructing a ca^ndar fm fhe ^udani^ 
of &rm (^eratkms-~dmy svete often able to es^doh tiieir peasant 
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dependents and become a hereditary theocracy, the mass of the 
people being gradually reduced to some kind of serfdom. An even 
more extreme form of oppression was outright chattel slavery, 
brought about chiefly through the seizure of men and women from 
more primitive tribes in the vicinity. Agriculture, moreover, mi|de 
wars of conquest profitable, and wealthy peasant communit&s, 
having lost the militancy of their ancestors, were likely sooner W 
later to be overrun by tribes of nomads, who often succeeded hi 
establishing diemselves as feudalistic ruling classes. Thus both in' 
temal and external factors tended to produce a concentration of 
authority in the hands of a few individuals. 

These economic and social changes were accompanied by a 
transformation in the visual arts. Art always expresses the current 
conception of ultimate reality, swinging between the poles of 
sensuous representation and pure abstraction in proportion as men 
accept the finality of the material world or believe in spiritual or 
intellectual entities underlying or transcending physical appear- 
ances.^ Early paleolithic art had been representational, displaying 
the belief of the hunters in the final reality of the animals on which 
they lived and in their power to control them by direct magical 
manipulation. Throughout the thousands of years of the neolithic 
period, on the other hand, artists either distorted natural figures, 
seeking to convey not their physical shapes but the forces and 
meanings embodied in them, or produced geometrical designs and 
patterns expressive of unchanging spiritual realities rmnoved from 
the flux of naturalistic experience. This was the art of a phase in 
social develcpment during which men were beccnning aware of the 
complexity ctf the wcffld and were searching for general concepts 
to explain natural processes. Probably neolithic art can also be 
linked with the growing irrationahty of the social system and die 
consequent search for a ^nritual realm that would both justify 


nwesentatkmal art has al- 
ways uaked with a niateiialistic 
MMee^ ct reality, abstract art has 
usually been religious. A few sodeties 
(most notably Uiat of dasskd 
Greece) have am the ideal embodied 
la (he actual and have therefore beat 
Me to trtdsc^ (his dicbotomy. The 
abstract art of the twentirth ceatury, 
hpwwMr, is a tOteOiao aoriif raUgUms 


bdief, but of modem man’s confidence 
in his own power to rttape and trans- 
form the ^ysksd world in accord 
with intellectual concepts of his own 
inventkm. Phyncal Oiqeets have lost 
their teali^ not, as m reUgiotis s6- 
cirties, beemise <k a bahef in a higher 
qaritual realm, hot because of tnat 
kt the power of human dioui^ 
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economic iimqualities and provide consolation for exploited classes. 

Especially significant in many peasant societies was the develop- 
ment of the institution of kingship. The chieftain of a hunting 
tribe had usually shared his responsibilities with the tribal elders, 
but the king was an object of religious adoration, being regarded 
as divinely appointed and inspired, or even as a god incarnate. He 
was the successor of the medicine man rather than of the chieftain, 
and in the beginning his ritualistic functions were probably more 
important than his exercise of political leadership. The theory of 
divine right of kings can be traced back in a continuous line ftom 
the monarchies of modem Europe, through the Byzantine and 
Persian empires, to neolithic peasant society. Evidence gathered 
from primitive peoples in all parts of the world suggests that it 
began in forms of imitative magic associated with the discovery of 
agriculture. 

In order to ensure good harvests, neolithic tribesmen adopted 
rituals designed to stimulate fertility, and these were frequently 
based on the analogy between the reproductive processes of the 
vegetation and human sexuality. Because many primitive peoples 
supposed that intercourse at the appropriate seasons, in some in- 
stances actually in the fields, would hasten the sprouting of the 
com, sexual orgies acquired a religious significance. One individual, 
however, often became the especial representative of the vegetation 
spirit and, being identified with the role which he played, was 
likely to be considered a god. This appears to have been the 
origin of kingship. While these primal kJngs may often have ex- 
ercised the general responsibilities of political leadership, their most 
important duty was to perform the rituals upon which tribal wd- 
fare d^nded, in particular by successfully cohabiting with die 
women who r^resented the earth mother. And while th^ usually 
lived in luxury and privilege, released from all (fi>ligation 5 of phys- 
ical labcn, they were often destined to tragic ends. Because it was 
primarily by tite exercise of virilii^ that they promoted the fmtilily 
of the ear^ they were sometimes slau^tered as soon as their 
ssexual powers began to fail. Among some pe<^IeB ev^ more 
sava^ custmns bKame fnevalent. Because the vegetation passed 
tlnou^ a series of m^antoiphoses, bring first scattered in ^ form 
se^ and then, resunected com, being cut 4cnvn and de- 
voured, the human being who played the role ci dm vegetation 
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spirit was sometimes treated in the same fashion; in some instances 
his body was cut into small pieces which were strewn over the 
harvest fields, in others it was ritualistically eaten in imitation 
of the harvest. There are indications that the central figure ^ 
often ccHisidered not only as a vegetation spirit but also as '|an 
animal, usually a horn^ bull or goat, from which one 
plausibly suppose that the ceremony was an adaptation of practiobs 
of human sacrifice which predated the agricultural era and hsd 
been first established among the paleolithic hunters. 

Eventually kings succeeded in freeing themselves from their 
obligation to serve their subjects by premature deadi, and the role 
of sacrificial victim was eitha enacted symbolically or transferred 
to somebody else. In some communities a young man would be 
chosen as the embodiment of the vegetation spirit, and for a 
given period before being killed would enjoy all the pleasures ap- 
propriate to a god. In other instances an animal, a child, or a 
criminal was sacrificed, and the ritual of killing the vegetation 
spirit was finally likely to become confused with the practice, also 
well established among primitive peoples, of removing guilt anx- 
ieties by transferring all tribal misdemeanors to a single victim and 
then slaughtering this “scapegoat” as an atonement for the sins of 
everybody else. But even ^er kings had established their right to 
die naturally, they were still identified with gods and expected to 
promote prosperity by the performance of customary rituals. Hie 
divinity of kingship remained, in fact, the only basis of political 
autiunity long after the develc^iment of the first urban civilizations. 

In the evoluticm ot primitive religion the adoption of rituals 
based on imitative magic seems normally to have preceded the elab- 
oration of corresponding mytiiologies. But once a ritual had become 
established, it was likely to be interpreted by means of a tale about 
the gods, which then came to be te^ttded as its rtUson d‘S$re, the 
rniginal magical purpose being ^aduaUy forgotten. In order to 
explain tbrir agticuituial rituals, many primitive peoples devised 
stories of a marriage betwera the eartii and tiie vegetatkm spirit. 
The earth was semi in foainiim terms as a gt^at mother-— a cmtoep- 
tirm pnMily connected with the fact that agricttiture was at first 
carxM m prmmrily vmmen. The vegoationi rqMesemed the 
masoilirm jnbaci^; but because this dksppeared during tiie win- 
an:* it nw rSgardjEd as ocmstahtly d^ng a&d fevbdflg; a^ because 
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it was botii seed and harvest, it could be consid^ed both htKband 
and son. The earth goddess, it was therefore declared, had been 
(^nived of her lover and had mourned for his disappearance, but 
had finally regained him either by bringing him back from the 
underworld or by bearing a son to take his place. The death of the 
vegetation spirit was, moreover, closely associated with tiie loss of 
his sexual power, being attributed in many areas to a fsdal wound 
by which he had been deprived of his masculinity. 

The cult of the great mother and her dying and reviving partntt 
became especially vigorous and persistent throughout those Medi- 
terranean and Near Eastern territories where the civilization of the 
Western world originated. With regional variaticms, they were 
worshipped under the names of Ishtar and Tammuz in Meso- 
potamia, Isis and Osiris in Egypt, Astarte and Adonis in Syria, and 
Cybele and Attis in Anatolia, while in classical Greece a similar 
tale was told of the harvest goddess Demeter and her daughter 
Persephone. Surviving long after the advent of civilization, the 
myths were gradually embroidered with picturesque details. The 
people of Mesopotamia, for example, liked to tell how Ishtar had 
gone in search of Tammuz “to the land from which there is no 
returning, to the house of darkness, where dust lies on door and 
bolt,” ‘ and how in her absence all love ceased among men and 
animals, and life was in danger of extinction. As she descended 
into the underwrnrld she was required gradually to remove her 
garments until finally she stood naked before Eresh-Kigal, the 
queen dt the dead, who reluctantly responded to a|^>eals frmn ti» 
gods of heaven and allowed Tammuz to be sprii^led with the 
water of life and set free. In the E^ptirm version Osiris was firtA 
locked in a coffin by his wicked brodier Set and floated out to sea, 
and afterwards tom into fourteen faeces, which were scafrered 
throughout Egypt; but Isis succeeded in gathering together aU ^ 
fragments except the genitals, which had been eaten by fishes, 
after which Osiris revived and was made niter of the dead. The 
mourning of Isis for her bu^nd and her long search for fate bod^ 
became representative of all human fiddii^ and were favorite 
themes of E^tian storytelters. In Anatolm, At& was sufposed 
efaher to have been Id^ by a boar or to Imve bted to deai^ sitmr 

*Sr hum Q. Faaen The tHeUm Soi#, Cbipter 2S, 
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castrating himself in atonement for infidelity to his mistress, and 
then to have been reincamtUed in the form of a pine tree." 

The living core of a religion, however, is always its ritual rather 
than its mythology. It retains its emotional efScacy as long as, its 
adherents continue to fulfill the traditional ceremonial in the |iie- 
lief that through the performance they become linked with a cosr^c 
power and that vital issues of life and death are dc^ndent updp 
it. The worship of the earth mother and the vegetation spirit en- 
dured for many millennia because their separation and reunion 
were le-enacted every year in symbolic dramas, the completion 
of which was felt to he a necessary guarantee of communal pros- 
perity. When the people of Mesopotamia chanted their “Lament of 
the Flute for Tammuz,” and when the maidens of Lebanon, 
watching their river stained with the red earth washed down from 
the mountains every spring, sang dirges for the killing of Adonis, 
the god was actually (^d; and when they feasted to celebrate his 
return from the underworld, he had actually come back to life. A 
projection of constantly repeated cycles of experience, the ritual 
was timeless, and each recurrence was identifi^ with the original 
mythical enactment. 

In the course of millennia the drama began to acquire new and 
more spiritual meanings, the killing and resurrection the male 
figure doming symbolic not only of the sequence of winter and 
spring, but also of the immort^ty of the human soul. This 
transformation was facilitated by the fact that the earth was the 
recipient of the bodies of the dead as well as of the seed. And 
while the ritual of death and rebirth offered the hope of new life 
after death, it also ctmveyed a recognition the spiritual truth 
that man can grow to full emotional maturity only by passing 
Ihrou^ the crisis of a kind of psychic death and rebiitii — a truth 
endxidied in the puberty rituals of many primitive tribes and ex* 

* Remuiiicences of die vegetatkm a feaule.sex symbol, its Mwitjfication 
cult were pmserved in the medieval wiA the blood of Xesus behig a later 
Chaa legeno The OraR was siqiposed amendment of the story. The source 
to be guarded ty a king who had suf- of the legend is a controversial i]aes> 
fared a mystmi^ wound, in come- tioa. Jessie L. Wcfton suggests diat 
i^uence of wMdi his land had become the cult of Aids may have been ^ 
waste. Rs fmtilRy woi^ be restored trmhiced into SritalB by the. Romans 
throui^ the advent of a young hero ami preserved hi Warn during the 
b e itw gi ng to toe canto dynasty. The Dark dmw. See her From Sttm to 
Grail seems orighudly to have bemi Roiswiee. . 
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pressed in the gospel doctrine that he who wishes to save his life 
must first lose it. But the elevaticm of the peasant religkm into a 
vehicle for the expression of more enlightened beliefs was always 
impeded by the crudity of the original conceptions. Bodi sexuahty 
and human sacrifice continued to be associated with religion among 
agricultural peoples in the Near East long after the growth of 
urban civilizations. Cohabitation with temple prostitutes was still a 
sacred ritual in Mesopotamia and Syria in the first millennium 
B.C., by which time the original magical purpose of sexual orgies 
had probably been forgotten. In Anatolia, especially on the 
Phrygian plateau, the worship of Cybele was associated with out- 
breaks of mass frenzy in which men were inspired to imitate Attis 
by slashing themselves with knives and even emasculating them- 
selves, and the loss of virility was a prerequisite for becoming a 
priest of the goddess. Human sacrifice was deeply rooted in 
Palestinian religicm before the Israelite conquest, first-bom children 
being dedicated to the gods and presented to them in the form of 
burnt offerings.* 

Even more persistent was the tendency to seek a sense of divine 
possession and union with divine powers by means of collective 
ecstasies that dissolved all rational limits and conscious restraints. 
Orgiastic cults flourished throughout the Near East in the first 
millennium b.c.; and while closely connected with the fertility 
dramas in which men and women performed the redes eff the 
dead vegetation and the mourning earth mother, they also in- 
corporated elements from even earlier strata of human expmience. 
The celebrants of some of these cults apparently sought union 
with their god by tearing apart and devouring the &ssh, and 
bathing in cn drinking the blood, of a homed animal, usually a 
bull, in which he had become incarnate. This can only have b^ 
a reminiscence handed down for tens oi thousands of years fr<mi 
the paleolithic tribeanen who had communed with their animal 
guardian spirit by eating his body. 

Tlius agriculture led both to political and econcnnic institutions 
and to reflgious practices and beli^ that were obstacles to num’s 
sodai and moral advance. But while some pec^les became pri- 

< As bae iu ^ time of tlie Somaa Africa. Hw e«q«rots T&erlia son} 
tiw tradtitoa of taiteat sacri- HadMati fonad it neotssaty to l^biiaa 
fiee aurvived in 1wti> aad North i^aimt it 
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marily tillers of fhe soil, others lived mainly by breeding animals. 
In the course of the neolithic era, human geography in ^e Old 
World assumed the form it was to retain until relatively recent 
times. Peasant communities became established in fertile regions, 
especially along such rivers as the Nile, the Euphrates, the Danul^, 
the Indus, and the Hoang-Ho and along the coasts of the easte^h 
Mediterranean, while nomadic pastoral peoples ranged across thl^ 
Eurasian plain and the grasslands bordering the Arabian desertl 
The life of the herdsman was much more primitive than that of the 
agriculturalist, having undergone much smaller changes since the 
hunting period, but it was better adapted for political and moral 
progress. In pastoral society the individual was still required to dis- 
play initiative, and no elaborate system of class privilege and ex- 
ploitation could develop. The chieftain of a pastoral tribe was 
primarily a war leader, not a god incarnate, and decisions were 
normally reached by processes democratic consultation. Pastoral 
religion, moreover, remained relatively free from degrading rituals. 
Worshipping chiefly divinities of the sky and the weather, and 
seeing them definitely in masculine forms, pastoral peoples did not 
usually deify the processes of sexual reproduction or regard human 
sacrifice as more than an extreme and unusual expedient; and their 
gods, being nomadic rather than fixed to particular localities, and 
not normally represented by means of images, could be imiversal- 
ized and ^nritualized more easily than the peasant deities. Cultural 
advance beyond the neolittiic phase of human development de- 
pended on the assertion of man’s power to shape and control 
biological forces instead of submitting to them; 'and this was pos- 
sible only among peoples with a hunting or pastoral rather than an 
agricultural background. 

Although techndogically more backward dian the peasant com- 
munities, herding ^bes had more martial vigor and wm'e better 
able to undertake wars of conquest The sdb|ngation <d a peasant 
popolathm by pastoral warrmrs was a recurring phenommion in 
the ancient world; and while such an event was always fc^owed 
by a temporary cultural and techitolo^cal decline, it c^n iheant 
a renewal moral vigor. Two such ef^odes were of decisive im* 
poctance in die d»pii^ of die Wc^m trad^tm: occtipatkRt 

«(f Ptibstme hy die dr^Jheand peo|^ who hrou)^ whh: dum dm 
wmsli^ of Tdtovidi and dm Mosaic n^nd oode^ and^ Ctmqpiesjt 
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cA Greece Aryan horse-breeders from die Eorasiaii {dains whose 
chief deity was the sky god Zeus. The spiritual and ethical beliefs 
of Western civilizaticm took shape during the processes of (xmflict 
and amalgamation between the peasant fertility cults and the pas- 
toral cults introduced by the Israelite and Hellenic invadm. 

History usually ignores the life of the peasants after the rise of 
urban societies; yet the agricultural culture established during the 
neolithic period remained the essential economic basis of all civi- 
lization until very recent times, and the cities could not have 
existed at all if they had not been able to extract an agriailtural 
surplus from the villages. There are good reasons fmr this historical 
oversight, however: almost all spiritual and material progress since 
neolithic times has been the work of nomads or of city-dwellers, 
while the life of the peasant has remained essentially timeless. 
Conquering tribes of herdsmen established themselves as ruling 
aristocracies and then decayed, each of them in turn bringing new 
languages and new religious beliefs; urban merchants and money- 
lenders devised methods of exploiting the food-producers and tried 
to impose their own rationalistic modes of thinking; but village 
life through most of Europe and Asia retained its neolithic char- 
acteristics, and in spite of linguistic and religious changes, the 
ethnic composition of its people probably remained much more 
stable than is often supposed.* 

Prior to the spread of the commercial and industrial tevohitiom 
there was no essential change in agricultural techniques; and al- 
though the original neolithic fertility rihials, cleansed of their more 
barbaric elements and adapted to the worship cA new gods, gradu- 
ally faded into popular festivals and folk tales and finaUy into chil- 
dren’s games, the beliefs associated widi them retained modi of 
their vitali^. Throughout southern Europe, in fact, the traditional 
conviction that a good harvest depended on die death and resur- 
rectkm Of a gpd and the worship of a mother goddess was ineor- 

'Histwians have oftea exaggerated tug Aramaic (tiie guteral language of 
the importance of lai^nafe as an hi- Syria). Th^t the English apew a Tev- 
«^tm‘ of the ethnki coo^oaition of a took! language by no meaim impliea 
natien. Pec^ learn to n?eak new the Anwoteon dement in tfaeh 
Iwguagw more rea^y dum b edmik hdMarkance ia larger dian dm 

ai^f^oied. Fee exmniite, the lews dur- C^ic ot Iberiaii, jpat at dm Komanee 
ing dm period of the Pmdan ^pire languid of dm Frmirii does not 
ammdoned Hihrew and tmgna they are of Soman deyceed. 
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plated into three successive mythologies, the archaic, the classi- 
cal, and the Christian." Pre-literate, politically impotent, and im- 
imaginably conservative, the culture of the peasants rarely affected 
the course of history except through its resistance to change, and 
its existence can therefore be easily overlooked; but any attenipt 
to drop soundings into this peasant underworld during any hist(^ic 
epoch leads to surprising discoveries. Just as there was a prehistoric 
element in the mental processes of the civilized human being, 
which could come to the surface through a relaxation of conscious 
control in sleep or states of trance, so also there was a prehistoric 
underworld in the class structure of civilized society. This must 
always be remembered in studying the great cultural creations 
based primarily on subjective thin^g — religion and the arts — 
as their value has depended largely on how wide a range of human 
experience they codd comprehend and synthesize.' 

®Thc celebration of Christ’s resur- the Church was only four hundred 
rection is still the chief festival of the years old. 

Greek Church. On the evening of Sir James Frazer’s The Golden 
Easter Saturday the whole population Bough contains a mass of information 

of each village assembles in a dark- about the survival of neolithic super- 

ened church to mourn for his death, stitions in rural areas in modem £u- 

At midnight the priest announces his rope. Frazer does not discuss the pos- 

retum to life, which is greeted with a sible persistence of prehistoric fertility 

sudden blaze of candlelight and ec- rituals down to the sixteenth and sev- 

static cries that Christ has indeed enteenth centuries in the form of a 

risen. There is a display of fireworks secret witch cult. The case for it was 

in the churchyard, fuid on the next day overstated by Margaret Murray in her 

every family feasts on roast lamb. Witch-Cult in Western Europe, but is 

Thus the resurrection is an annually presented more plausibly by Penne- 

repeated event, associated with the thorne Hughes in his Witchcraft. Ac* 

revival of the earth*s fertility as well cording to the evidence repeatedly 

as with the assurance of personal im* brought out in specific detail by con- 

mortality. fessions at witch trials, the celebrants 

^ Some historians of the French Rev- of a ’’sabbat*’ (the derivation of this 

olution who have sought explanations word is obscure, but it has no con- 

for ^e failure of the peasants to give nection with the Ouistian Sabbath) 

more militant support to Cathoiid»ii would anoint themselves with drugs 

have been driven to the conclusion (such as aconite and belladonna) likely 

that, fifteen hundred years after the to induce ecstatic states (including 

official establishment of the Chtu-ch in particularly the sensation of flying) 

France, the reti|^ou8 beliefs of the ru- and then engage in ritualistic danc- 

ral masses were stlU essentially pagan ing, feasting, and sexual or^es. The 

rather th^ Christian. See A. Amard: leader of die group wore the mask of 

Christianity and the French Mevoiu- an animal (usually a bull or a goat), 

thn, Visi^ to Mexico during die and was considered an embodiment of 

C^urdi-state copfliot of 192fi readied a god, for vdikh reason he was sup* 

the same conclusion; but in Mexico posed by Christians to be the devil 
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in person. He engaged in sexual inter- 
course with the female celebrants, ap- 
parently using an artificial penis 
(women on trial for witchcraft often 
described the devil's penis as unusually 
cold and hard). According to these 
descriptions, a sabbat was essentially 
a fertility ritual, and resembled cere- 
monies still current among primitive 
peoples in Africa and America. If 
no witch cult existed, it is difficult to 
account for all these specific details, 
or indeed for the whole persecution, 
though the popular fear of witchcraft 
was undoubtedly stimulated by clerics 


and judges and many innocent persons 
must have been convicted (during the 
early seventeenth century thousands of 
persons in England, France, and Ger- 
many were put to death for witch- 
craft). It seems more plausible to sup- 
pose that neolithic religious practices 
lingered on in backward rurd areas. 
The black magic attributed to the 
witches was also a prehistoric survival, 
and may occasionally have been effec- 
tive, partly for psychological reasons 
and partly through the use of drug$, 
knowledge of which may have been 
handed down in rural families. 
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The Theocratic Civilizations 


T he areas where urban civilization was first superimposed upon 
the peasant base were Mesopotamia and Egypt, and the time 
was almost certainly the fourth millennium B.c. At subsequent 
periods, similar, and apparently independent, civilizations emerged 
in the valleys of the Indus and the Hoang-Ho, while several millen- 
nia later the same process occurred in Mexico and Peru, which by 
the fifteenth century of our era had reached a stage roughly equiva- 
lent to that of Mesopotamia and Egypt in the third millennium 
B.c. But the Euphrates and Nile valleys were the original sources 
of the civilization of Western man. For the next three thousand 
years, in fact — ^more than half the total span of civilization in the 
Western world — its history remained the history of these two areas 
and of those surrounding regions, such as Syria, Anatolia, Iran, 
and the Mediterranean islands, that came imder their influence. 

The rise of a civilization was a complex process, dependent 
mainly on social and institutional changes rather than on any new 
technological discovery. Its most significant features were the unifi- 
cation of a number of peasant communities into some form of state, 
the government of which flien had command of relatively large 
economic resources and supplies of manpower; the growth of the 
division labor and the incrme of classes with specialized func- 
tions not directly engaged in the production of food, such as 
priests, officials, craftsmen, and trad^; and the building of cities 
largely inhabited by such daises. These developments were 
qiackly followed by important cultural and econmnic advances, 
particdaxly the invention of writing and tire ]o»^in|; of writtmi 
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records and the use of metals, especially teonze. That this 
happened first in die valleys of the Euphrates and die Nile seems 
to have resulted &om the need for artificial irrigation; human labor 
had to be organized for the building of canals that would control 
and conserve the summer floods of the rivers and distrflmte die 
water as widely as possible, and land and water rights had to be 
allotted to different village communities. This could be accom- 
plished only under the direction of governments holding authority 
over relatively wide areas. 

Man’s first answer to the social and political problems involved 
in the rise of civilization was to strip himself of all responsibili^ 
for his own destiny and project all authority upon the gods. The 
priests who organized the building of irrigation canals and the es- 
tablishment of central governments attributed their capacity for 
initiative and creativity to divine inspiration and demanded un- 
questioning obedience from their dependents on the ground that 
they were the vehicles of the divine will. Thus, the ancient city 
was a theocratic institution buUt around the temple of a tribal 
deity and ruled by a priest-ldng who was considered as his no mine e 
and spokesman. In Mesopotamia each city was regarded as the 
property of its god, and the function of the hiunan ruler was to 
serve as steward of the god’s estates; according to Mesopotamian 
theology, men had been created in order to relieve the g(^ of the 
necessity of labor, and were therefore their slaves. In Egypt the 
king was actually himself a god, and hence was the owner iff all 
the land and absolute master of all its inhabitants. Thus, the early 
civilizations were permeated with religkm, finding their whok 
raison ^itre in the service of heaven rather than of mankind, and 
maintaining order and unity by absolute obedience to die priest- 
kings in whmn the will of heaven had become concentrated and 
embodied. In mnerging from the protective shell of tribal tndi- 
tkm and coiffrontii^ the anxieties of a mote ctunplex way ai 
life, men sought sectuity by maintaining a feding of dose ami 
comprehei^ve dependence upon divine powers. 

Theocratic civiUzation was hierarchical and anthmitarian, and 
the bdiefo wbidi it was based were inoom^tide wift the 
devek^mient of any undmstancfing of scientific law on any con- 
cept histtxrical progress. As the gods were seiqsQnsible for ev«^- 
thihg, all phmiomena must be attributed to divine intmvmitioh 
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rather than to natural causality; and as they had already fully ex- 
pressed their will in the making of the world and the organization 
of human society, change was unreal and history meaningless. 
Man’s happiness depended on conformity to the divine order emr 
bodied from the beginning in the institutions of the theocratib 
state. Theocratic principles, nevertheless, provided a workable so^ 
lution to man’s central political problem; by attributing earthly\ 
authority to divine appointment, they made it legitimate and gave 
it a right to unconditional loyalty. As long as faith in theocracy 
remained vital and unquestioning, the social order was organic 
and not mechanistic, being based on the willing consent of its 
members and not on coercion. After six thousand years men have 
not fully outgrown these theocratic attitudes and are still capable 
of reverting to them whenever they lose confidence in later and 
more rational concepts of political order. 

For about one thousand years theocracy made possible a re- 
markable display of human energy and inventiveness. The cen- 
turies during which the Mesopotamian and Egyptian civiliza- 
tions were first established, covering roughly the second half of the 
fourth millennium b.c. and the first half of the third, were one 
of the most creative epochs in all history. Having discovered a 
way of mobilizing and directing human skill and power on a much 
larger scale than had been possible in peasant society, the peoples 
of both these civilizatimis were responsible for astonishing achieve- 
mmits in almost all fields of human activity, most notably perhaps 
in mathematics, architecture and engineering, and the visual arts. 
This early efflorescence, however, was followed by a long period of 
cultural conservatism during which n^n consolidated and imitated 
the works of their predecessors and made few signifkant additions 
or innovatkms. Both the Mesopotamian and the Egyptian civiliza- 
tions passed through epochs of breakdown and dsintegration, 
with a con^quent faith in divine guidance; but men failed 
to aflEhm any alternative |mnci|de of political unity and could 
restore order only by re-establishing theocratk government, though 
with an increasing nnphasis on military force and coercion. In 
fact, an interval ^ neady two thousand yem:s passed before the 
advem of anodmr epodi high oeativhy, and diis devdt^ped not 
in Mesopotamia or Egypt, uhich were uniUe to bteak with their 
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theocratic heritage, but among peoples with no previous tradition 
of civilization. 

Priority in the building of civilization almost certainly be- 
longed to the Sumerians, a people of unknown origin who had 
apparently first lived in mountainous country, perhaps in Iran, and 
had then migrated to southern Mesopotamia, where they probably 
subjugated a peasant population. During the fourth millennium 
a dozen or more Sumerian cities grew up in the lower Euphrates 
and Tigris valleys, each of them built around the shrine of a god, 
while in the fields outside peasants grew com and date palms and 
herded cattle. One of the cities usually exercised hegemony over 
the others; but they remained largely independent in their internal 
affairs, and changes of supremacy were not infrequent. Sumerian 
civilization was based on the city-state and proved, in the end, un- 
able to achieve integration on a larger scale. Entrusted by the gods 
with the management of their property, the priests and officials 
supervised agriculture on the temple estates and the building and 
repair of the irrigation canals, promoted trade and craftsmantiiip, 
and accumulated wealth; and the temples developed into elaborate 
financial institutions as well as places of worship and centers of 
learning. Below this ruling class was a body of free citizens, en- 
gaged in industry or cultivating farms, while the base of the social 
stracture consisted of slaves recruited from prisoners of war or 
from citizens who had lost their freedom through inabili^ to pay 
debts. Sumerian civilization became predominantly business- 
minded, and its development was accompanied by a considerate 
growth trade both between different cities and with foreign 
peoples, the metals used by Sumerian craftsmen being imported 
from Anatolia and Iran and even as far as India. 

The Sumerians riever forgot that they had created ffieir Otm 
means of supped by building dry land in what had originally been 
a watery morass and confining the flood water in canals. This 
primal struggle ntith nature and the need for ibt emustant lenetval 
wme central in tiieir vmw of life. According to titmr mythedogy, 
the world bad at fiiat consisted of a watery diaos, and ordi» h^ 
been establisimd through a cramic battle in winch the gods had 
vanquished the forces at evil. This battle had to be repeated every 
spring, imt only realistically by r^taiting the <»nals and ke^bg 
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Uie rising waters under control, but also in symbolic rituals based 
on imitative magic, which served the purpose of imifying the com- 
munity under theocratic leadership and concentrating its energies 
on the labors needed for survive. The priest-king of each city 
|dayed the role of a god, usually of Enlil, who was the second 
figure of the Sumerian pantheon, being the son of the sky god Anul 
and represented various forms of natural power and energy. In tbis\ 
role the king performed ceremonies depicting die defeat of Tiamat, \ 
the demon ol the ocean, and the other monsters who followed her ^ 
leadership. “In these festivals, which were state festivals, the hu- 
man state contributed to the control of nature, to the upholding 
of the orderly cosmos. In the rites men secured the revival of na- 
ture in the spring, won the cosmic batde against chaos, and created 
the orderly world each year anew.” ^ In other festivals priest-kings 
also assumed the identity of the vegetation spirit Tammuz, al- 
though these fertility rituals, which may have been established 
among the peasants before the coming of the Sumerians, were not 
integrated with the worship of Anu and Enlil and did not become 
part of the official state religion. Enacting these divine roles in 
religious dramas, the king became closely associated with the gods 
and was sometimes regarded as of divine descent, though ac- 
cording to the official ffieology he was always subordinate to his 
dirine master and could not expect immortally. In Babylon, for 
example, his status was symbolized in an annual ceremonisd in 
which he was stripped of his royal insignia, smitten in the face by 
a priest, and made to {n:ostrate himself before the image of the 
ciy god Marduk and confess his devotion; then, reclothed as a 
king, he was (nought out weeping to show himself to his subjects. 

In spite the irrigation achievements of die Sumerians, thy 
never ^doped any real sense of security. The movements the 
waters, were always uncertain; floods were frequent, and the Eu- 
phrates periodical^ changed its course. Mesopotamia, moreovor, 
was sumninifed ly warlike and nomadic ndgldiois and was in 
danger of bdng conquered if she knit the capacity for self-delease. 
Fern: was theselore alwys a predominant note in Suin^an rdigfon. 
The gods could not whdDy be feu^d, and the unseen world was 
also peopled by a middtiuie ci dcnums whose hodStiy had con* 


^H. Fnaktoit (ed.) ; inuUtctuai AdvuUun of Aneimt Man, p. 199. 
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Btantly to be averted by magical rites. Medicine, for example, con* 
sisted largely of an elaborate system of devices fbr exmdsing evil 
spirits. And as the Sumerians had no faith in immortality, their 
hopes being concentrated on prosperity in diis life, th^ devoted 
an extraordinary amount of effort and ingenuity to attempts to lore* 
tell the future. Retaining the primitive sense of man’s unity with 
nature, and regarding the world as a god-created cosmic order, 
the order of human society being a reflection and imit^ion of dm 
macrocosm, they supposed that all kinds of complex interrelation- 
ships could be discovered by careful observation. The priests there- 
fore set out to trace correlations between human affairs and natural 
phenomena in an effort to find foreshadowings of impending 
catastrophes and thus enable men to guard themselves against cmn- 
ing misfortunes. Their favorite method of divinatton was to ex- 
amine the livers of the animals sacrificed to tiie gods — a practice 
that spread to other parts of the Near East and was subsequently 
carried by the Etruscans to Italy and transmitted to the Romans; 
They also believed that they could foretell events by watching 
the movements of the stars. The study of astrology originated in 
the cities of early Mesopotamia, was further develop^ by the 
Chaldeans, who took possession of the city of Babylon in tiie first 
millennium b.c., and was afterwards transmitted to all parts of 
the civilized world.* 

In spite of these irrational elmnents in their view of life, the 
Sumerians probably made more important contributicms to man's 
cultural heritage than any other people known to lustmy. ap- 
parently invented writing, although they did not devel(^ a jfitonetic 
alphabet and were also handicapped by the nece^ty tff uring biiOcy 
clay tablets. Writing was used not only for religious and mytho^ 
logical poems and ofiScial records, but also for codes of law. The 
growth of commenx and moneylending led to an empharis on con- 
tractuad rdatumships, and this resulted in the formtilatioB of the 
WOTid’s first legal systems. Summian craftsmen worked udth toft 
metids as well as with stone, producing utoi»ils^ ornaments^ and 
statues of gods and kings with an extramdinary gtace and ddioa^, 
in addition to tnyenting such chjects as the socketed ax and 
potter’s wheel In architecture, tb^ most con^icuous mmdscms 

■la 195S tea «st»doscn «eW U|ted hi ^ Maahattta tdejphaiM book. 
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were the immoise bikk ziggurats that inspired the sixay of the 
Tower ot Babel; these were presumably erected in order that dieir 
gods might have habitations resembling the moimtains from which 
they had originally come. But they also understood how U> build., 
arches and vaults, aldiough these forms of constructum do not'! 
seem to have been widely used, their importance not being recog- 1 
nized until they were adopted by the Romans more than thr^ \ 
thousand yearn later. The most remarkable achievements die \ 
Sumerians, however, were in astronomy and, more particularly, in ' 
mathematics. Notwithstanding their lack of an adequate system of 
notation, they developed not only arithmetic but also algebra, for- 
mulating certain algebraic methods of calculation which they were 
unable to transmit to their successors and which were rediscovered 
anew in very recent times.* 

llie Sumerian golden age apparently reached its peak before the 
end of the fourth millennium. The early centuries of the third 
millennium were largely filled with wars among the different 
cities, residting in an increasing use of mercenary instead of citizen 
troops and in the militarization of society. Like the Greeks 
twenty-five hundred years later and the Italians forty-five himdred 
years later, the Sumerians, having achieved political integration on 
the basis of the city-state, were unable to make the necessary 
transfer of loyalties to any more ctmiprehensive order. Mean- 
while, {msdommance dowly passed to the Akkadians of northern 
MesqxAamia, a people wtm differed from the Sumerians in lan- 
guage and ethnic or^ but who had largely been assimilated into 
Sumerian civilizmkrn. Htdfway tkough the third millennium, Sar- 
gon. King of the Mkadian city of Agade, temporarily unified die 
tiiiole of Mesopotamia in the wtnld’s first military emjnre. A few 
centuries later, supimnacy w£a bri^y recaptured by the Sumerian 
city of Ih', but the following millennhiin Mescqiotamia 

was tided ^diec by the Akkadians or by foreign conquerors, mid 
evejmiaUy the l^mudans ceased evmi to speak their own language. 
The cidtnie of Mesopotamia, howevmr; was always bamd mi its 
Summian loimdatioo, to whicdi <^faer petqdmi addbd remarkably 
^ dbe Summhm language, although no longm spoto, com- 
teed to be mudsto (l&e l^tin in meiheval Europe) as the 

■AseOaorgeSatton: A 
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v«^le learning. Hie economic and cuhwal tradtdons estab' 
Ikhed by the Sumerians were, in fact, maintained in scnne form 
in the Mesopotamian cities fen* more than four thousand years, 
and the contiiuu^ was not finally broken untU the region reverted 
to its primeval conditiem of watery chaos as a result of the de> 
struction of the irrigation canals during the Mongol invasion of the 
thirteenth century our era. 

The civilizatkm of Egypt, according to archaeological findings, 
first took shape under the stimulus of commercial contacts with the 
Sumerians, although after initial borrowings it quickly acquired its 
own distinctive quality. Human life was posable only close to the 
Nile, which flowed through a narrow valley for five hundred miles 
below the first cataract and then broadened into the delta before 
reaching the Mediterranean; and the dependence of the whole 
region on the annual flooding of the river male pcdMcai unifica- 
tion essential. In prehistoric times a line of peasant communities 
grew up along the Nile valley. These “nomes” wme afterwanb 
combined into the two kingdoms of Upper and Lower Egyf^ and 
finally, probably near the end of the fourth millennium, the vdwte 
country was united under a single ruler. The ^yptian Old King- 
dom, which was the golden age of Egyptian civilization, lasted 
through most of the third miflennium.* 

The Egyptian mind was always dominated by an awareness Ot 
man’s reliance upon natural regularities — dm annual rise and faU 
of the river, the daily transit of the sun across die doudfess shy, 
and the abrupt division between the desert and the fertfle fields of 
the Nile valley, l^ypt, mmeover, being boumted die sea aiMi 
the desert, was thioug|i much of ite history almost isolated frmh the 
rest of the world and in littte dan^ ci fm'^n conquest; In ^ite 
of her early contacts with die Sumerians, tvfaidi me known only 
throu^ archaeology and were apparendy fiorgoden by dm Bg^ 
dans thmnselves, and in spite ako d latm* trade xdhdkms uddi 
Phoenkia mid sonm <^her areas, foreign pet^iks heuer had murii 
reali^ in dm Egyi^an view d life, oomlidoas ptoduoed a 

*llM «mwotogy of the eatly Mgfjh ehont ow thoiiiafia: the 

Um dynaitiM vm for e tong time « qtmdoa mean to heiim hsco fieSSy 
Qcmiroveniia queitioa; wii^ a eemed ia euw ot .hie Oiba mhhsi- 

tty of Briptelei^ dated the Old Utae % <dte aetr wmodt ti dadng 
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civilization marked its extramxiinaiy sense of security and self- 
assurance and by its attempt to obliterate time and change. Con- 
tent with their way of life and confident that it would never be 
disrupted by any accidental or unforeseen catastrophe, the early , 
Egyptians believed that they could perpetuate it through all etw- f 
ni^; and while their primary aim was to transcend mortality by ^ 
prolonging life beyond the grave, they did in fact succeed in main- \ 
taining their institutions for a longer period than any other people \ 
in history. Egyptian civilization has always fascinated mankind be- ' 
cause of its sheer longevity. In the classical age of Greece the 
pyramids were already more than two thousand years old — a 
span almost as long as that separating the Greeks from ourselves 
— ^yet Egyptian society throughout this immense period had under- 
gone oidy minor changes. 

Before the unification of Egypt the different nomes worshipped 
their own tutelary gods, who seem to have originated as totem ani- 
mals; and under the pharaohs these were combined into a single 
pantheon. Egyptian theology always remained an extraordinary 
tangle of deities with indeterminate personalities and overlapping 
functions, many of whom retained animal shapes and were be- 
lieved to manifest diemselves as bulls or birds. But the unifying 
religion oi the pharaohs and the priests who supported them con- 
sist^ chiefiy of sun-worship. Each successive ruler was supposed 
to be the child of the sun god Re, who assumed human form for 
the purpose of begetting an heir to the dirone. During the early 
dynasties he was also a falcon, tfate being apparently ffte totem 
the nome whose ruler had first united the cotu^. The most 
popular of Egyptian cidts, however, was that tff Osiris, die vege- 
tation spirit who had been killed and then acqiured immortally 
as ruler of the dead. In addition to beii^ worshipped as the son 
(ff Re, the phmaoh also became ^mitified with Homs, the son of 
Isis and Osiris, and ultimately with O^is hhnseff. The drification 

the jfiianurii was the essential bond of uniy of the Egyptian 
state, the center of all dm Iffe of die commonly and the ^lardian 
and symbol at all natural and socud order, he was rei^nsible for 
pmfomdQg the rituals that ensured dial die sun and dm river 
would cosine them accustcmmd movmneii^ and for matetahdng 
dm in%a^ finals and seehi^ thM all tdas^ ^ at- 
tended to then: j^esctibed duties. '•■■'s 
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la ^ Egypt of Uie Old Kiagdom the pharaoh alo^ coold be a 
complete individual, thou^ his freedom was nantmdy restricted 
by ritualistic requiremeats. The chief mark of his individually was 
that he, and he alone, had the privilege of assured survival after 
death. During the eariy dynasties of the third millennium, a vast 
proportion of the economic resources of the state was devoted to 
ensuring that the pharaohs would enjoy their immortality under 
favorable conditions; human labor on an immense scale was con- 
scripted for building the pyramids where they were buried, while 
the walls of their tombs were decorated with realistic pictures of 
Egyptian life, apparently in the magical expectation that they 
could be surrounded by their accustomed pleasures in the world 
of the dead. The striving of the early Egyptians for eternity by no 
means reflected any pessimistic repudiation of the world and the 
flesh; as their art makes manifest, it was, on the contrary, pre^ 
cisely because of their appreciation of daily life that they wue so 
intent on immortality. The next world was not a recompense for 
the frustrations of t^ one, but an eternal prolongation of iL If 
one can judge from the surviving literary records, die tone of 
Egyptian society under the Old Kingdom was worldly, material^ 
istic, and optimistic. As all men were officially the slaves c/t the 
god-king, society was not yet rigidly stratified along class lines, 
and ambitious individuals of humble origin could rise to positions 
of wealth and power in the bureaucracy by displaying ddU and 
prudence, and might even hope that the pharaoh would continue 
to make use of their services in the next life. 

Developing tteir own system of writing, the Egyptians hi- 
vented papyn^, which was immeasurably more convenimrt than 
tiie clay tablets used in Mesopotamia. Somewhat inferior to the 
Sumerians in mathematics and astronomy, and also in metallurgy, 
they surpassed them in medicine and some other sdences, al- 
tirough their knovriedge was always mixed with magical bdUehi 
mi never infused with any clear understanding of nature causa- 
tion, Their literature included not only i^^ons myths and incan- 
tattons and ofiicid records, but also coltoctions ct maxims in- 
structing pung men how to achieve woridiy succem and works ctf 
flctkm disfda^sg a eisqmcjly for st^niticmed humor. But timir 
finest adtievements w^e in tiie vitaial atrf^ hi whhh th^ de^ 
c^ied styles deariy indicatiye oi tiie tis^ dvffianticm. 
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The main impetus of the arts in Egypt was a determination to 
affirm the reality of the everlasting world of the gods. Artists 
created many forc^ul and vivid portrayals of ordinary human 
beings and scenes of daily life; but this ^nd of realism was usu-, 
ally applied only to men and women of the lower classes, with ! 
the magical purpose of projecting them into the afterlife for the 
service of their rulers. The effort toward transcendence was par- \ 
ticularly exemplified in bas-reliefs of gods and rulers in which the 
more important figures were present^ frontally and placed side 
by side without movement or three-dimensional perspective, and 
in colossal statues of pharaohs whose majestic and impassive fea- 
tures, immune to human suffering and doubt, display^ their im- 
mortal nature. The Egyptian sculptor usually presented the hu- 
man form with arms at the sides, hands clenched, and the left foot 
forward, and gave it large eyes, broad shoulders, and a slim waist. 
The shape of the body, the tense positions of the arms and legs, 
and the solemnity of the features reflected that drive of the hu- 
man will toward the mastery of the natural world which charac- 
terized Egyptian civilization in all its aspects. Though never de- 
parting far from realistic representation, these sculptures sought 
constantly to deny change and movement and to distill out of 
natural appearances the forms that would be appropriate to eter- 
nity.* In architecture the Old Kingdom actually came as close to 
conquering time as is possible for any human enterprise. The 
Great Pyramid, built of more than two million blocta of lime- 
stone each averaging over two tons in weight, which were set in 
position and bound together with a geometrical ftccuracy and a 
thoiotighness that modem engineering could hardly surpass, may 
well outlast the human race. 

‘While religioiis views of life have and tune and engaged in the conteni- 

found their most Qrpical ej^ression in plidion of eternal verities. Throo^unit 

a {nirdly abriract art, they have also art tdstoiy fnmtality, immobBity, and 

been rdleeted in the treatment of the a lestrictKm to tm> dimendcms have 

huaaan figure. A society that affirms been consistoit indicators of a leli- 

a bdief in i^Rual realmes trmiscead- gious view of life, la the history of 

ing senstioos eanerieiioe it likdy to Sie Western wmld this was most 

pt^iice an art in ndiich f^gtoes are dauty exennfified in late Roman and 

pesnted ftontally, not in pi^e, and ea^ Byzuttm art 

wiUu»tinovmaent«rthiee<lan(ndaoBl The whole sUbjert fa caidored by 
perspective. Human fmms diqficted in Amcrid Hanser in hfa Soem History 
this maanm give the in^rasion oi of Art. 
being xeauved from the wend of ^ace 
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During the next two riiousand years, Egypt passed through sev- 
eral periods of disintegration in which the monarchy was no 
longer strong enough to maintain order, and power was assumed 
by local officials, and several times the country was reunited by 
new lines of pharaohs. But the mold set so firmly during the early 
dynasties was never broken; and in spite of a growing empharis 
on military force, the development of private ownership of land 
by priests and nobles, and the gradual democratization of immor- 
tality, which finally became the goal of every Egyptian, the priestly 
castes of the temples always maintained the theocratic tradition. 
Relatively little was added to the science and culture of the Old 
Kingdom, styles of art and architecture continued almost un- 
changed, and the service of the god-king remained the essential 
unifying principle of Egyptian society.* 

<< By the sixteenth ceotuiy of our era, of the sun, stron^y resembled that 
the more advanced American Indian of early Egypt. In the first urban so- 
civilizations had reached a stage of cieties of America, as in those of 
development roughly comparaMs to the Old World, order and a sense of 

that of Mesopotamia and Egypt dur- security were purdiased by die sur- 

ing the theocratic period, and the d^ render of responsibility to a theocratic 

scriptions written by their European ruling class. The weakness inherent in 
conquerors illuminate the nature of all such systems was vividly exempli- 
theocratic society in general. By an fied during the Spanish conquest In 
interesting coincidence, the temple cit- Peru a mere handful of adventurers 
ies of the Mayas in southern Mexico, was able to seoire mastery om 

with their sacred pyramids, their as- lions of Indians simply by enuring 

tronomical studies, and dieir lad of die person of the Inca, thereby para- 
unified government seem remarkably lyring the nerve center of the whtde 

like those of the early Sumerians, while empire. A simiiar phenomenon prob- 

the authoritarian state socialism of abiy occurred several times in the his- 
Inca Peru, governed by the children tory of the ancient Near East 
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D uring the two thousand years following the theocratic golden 
age, both Mesopotamia and Egypt passed through several 
cycles of decline and renewal. Dynasties of rulers would lose their 
vigor and become incapable of maintaining effective government. 
Tribes of herdsmen from the Arabian or Libyan grasslands or the 
mountains of the north would descend upon the rich river civiliza- 
tions and establish themselves as ruling aristocracies until they, in 
turn, became effete and were overthrown. These failures of the 
theocratic principle stimulated questions about divine justice and 
led to the first attempts to formulate a more enlightened morally 
giving greater recognition to man’s responsibility for his own des- 
tiny. But after each disintegration of the central power, order was 
eventuaOy restored under ^ leadership of another dynasty of di- 
vine kings. Unable to develop any alternative principle of social 
unity, both Mesopotamia and Egypt could seek only to rebuild the 
institutions of the past. Such attempts to reconstruct a system that 
could no longer evoke a vital belief in its legitimacy necessarily re- 
sulted in an increasing emphasis on military force and a loss of 
creativi^. Political power, no longer based on the mystique ci a 
religious faitit, was gradually rationalized and seculariz^; the child 
of the gods gave place to the conquering despot who recognized 
no checks or limits to hk egokm; and the masses of tiie people, 
losing ti»ir sense oi participatkm in an organic society, coi^ only 
submit to the caprices d tiieir rulers. 

Meanwhile, tiie inStitutiqns of civilizatkm were slowly spreading 
to aei^bcHdi^ areas. Tem]^ chim similar to titose of the Sumeri- 

64 
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ans grew up in Syria and Palestine, in parts of Anatolia, and in 
western Iran, and dae development of the early cities of the Indus 
valley may have been partly due to Sumerian influence. In the 
course of the third millennium, migrants from either l^ria or the 
Egyptian delta appear to have settled in Crete, creating a “Minoan” 
culture which was carried to other Mediterranean islands and to 
the coasts of Greece and southern Anatolia. Organized into city* 
states governed by priest-kings, Minoan civilization was clearly 
an offshoot of the Near Eastern civilizations, but the artistic re- 
mains excavated at Knossos and other Cretan sites indicate that 
it developed along different lines. During its peak period early in 
the second millennium, it was producing sculpture and painting 
that displayed a pleasure in the phenomenal world very Cerent 
from both the Sumerian fear of the gods and the Egyptian craving 
for eternity. During the same epoch another people, still unidenti- 
fied, was conducting trading enterprises in the western Mediter- 
ranean and along the coasts of northwestern Europe, leaving 
memorials of its presence in the form of megalithic tombs and 
stone circles, although it did not establish any enduring civiliza- 
tion among the peasant peoples living in those areas.^ All these 
peripheral developments, however, are known only through archae- 
ological discoveries, and prior to the first millennium only Mesopo- 
tamia and Egypt had a continuous history. 

In both areas the first period of breakdown came in the later 
years of the third millennium, Mm^tamia was conqu^ed by tlm 
Guti, a barbarian tribe from the mountains of the north, wh^ in 
Egypt the central government disintegrated, presumaUy because 
the ruling dynasty lost its vitality, and power was assumed by 
local ofilcials who developed into a kind feudal aristocracy, 
yteraiy fragments surviving from both regions vividly reowd 
men’s seme of duxsk at die failure of the gods and thek eaft^ 
represenmtives to maintain ihe divine order. Mesopotamian tempte 
liturgies tell how: “(Mo; was destroyed. Ihe sacred dynasty wtm 
moled from the tem^e. The rulerdi^ the land they sozed. The 
divine perinoe was carried away to a strange land.” From £|3^ 

^ Afioording te a«w, .meAo4 et Uw Miimfei eultBre, iuul 
dating Stonoienge was arected about tied on soale of tte Sto&ehaQga se^ 
t700 a.c. It was r^oftad in 19S4 that IMu, bwibh inds epnBtwi^ 
tbe doable ax, Uw ferarite sjnBbol of 
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comes a document known as the Admonitions of Ipuwer \^ch 
describes a state of anarchy. “Behold! that which had never been 
aforetime has come to pass. The king is taken away by men of 
naught. Men without faith or imderstanding have deprived the land 
of its royalty. They have revolted against the Holy Crown, the de- 
fender of Re, which causeth the Two Lands to be at peace. The 
Serpent is taken from its place, and the secret of the Kings of the 
Upper and the Lower Land is laid bare. . . . Wherefore when 
Re first created Man, did he not separate the righteous from the 
ungodly? It is said that he is the Shepherd of Men. . . . But in 
this age there is no longer any pilot, '^ere is he? Does he sleep? 
His power is not seen.” * The Admonitions of Ipuwer and several 
other Egyptian writings of this period show the beginnings of a 
belief in some kind of ideal justice, according to which even the 
humblest classes in society were entitled to protection and kings 
might be criticized if they failed to perform their duties. 

Early in the second millenium, order was restored in both regions 
by strong rulers whose regimes showed the trend toward seculari- 
zation of authority. In Mesopotamia, Hammurabi of Babylon made 
his city the center of an empire, its god Marduk being hence- 
forth identified with Enlil as the chief deity of the whole civiliza- 
tion, and the laws of the cities were codified into a single system. 
Surviving monuments depict Hanunurabi receiving his code as a 
gift from the sun god, but it is probably significant that he ap- 
pointed lay officials to take the places of the priests as judges and 
administrators. Egypt was reunited by the pharaohs of the twelfth 
dynasty, founders of the Middle Kingdom, one of Whom, Senusret 
m, set up an inscription that illustrates the increasing reliance 
upon human rather divine power. ‘1 have set up my statue 
on die frontmr,” declmed the Pharaoh tdter a successful campaign 
against the Nubians to the south, “not that ye should worship it 
but ffiat ye shouM fight for it. I am the King, and what I say I do." ' 
But although the proud self-confidence of this assertion reflected 
the growth oi a rationalism markedly different from the religious 
spirit d the ^ramid-builders three quarters d a miflenium earlier, 
it showed also that all security still d^iended on the petstm of the 
pharaush. For the mm d dm pe(^« if not pohaps for hhnsdf 

^iDtrtetn|iher Tkt Age of *DswMn: op. cit, f . 25f . 

the Gods, 246-9. ’ 
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and his generals, he was still the embodiment of Osiris and the 
divine child of the sun god. 

The restoraticm of order lasted for only a few centori^ and was 
followed by new waves of barbarian invaders. Egypt was overrun 
by nomadic herdsmen from Syria or Arabia who formded the 
Hyksos dynasty. Much more important rvas the first appearance of 
the Aryan, or Indo-European, peoples, whose original home was 
probably in the steppes of southern Russia. The expansion of tte 
Aryans was to continue at intervals over a period of more than 
two thousand years and to have a profound influence on the whole 
subsequent development of Western civilization. They were formi- 
dable opponents not only because of their nomad militancy and 
capaci^ for individual initiative, but also because they had domesti- 
cated the horse, hitherto almost unknown in the Near East, and 
had devised a new implement that had revolutionary effects on 
warfare, the chariot, l^rly in the second millennium, tribes of 
Aryan herdsmen, presumably impelled by economic need, began to 
press outward from the steppes over a wide semicircle, making 
themselves masters of peasant societies and imposing their own 
language and the worship of their own masculine sky Cities. They 
penetrated the Hindu Kush and descended upon the plains of 
northern India, swept through the Caspian gates into Iran, estab- 
lished the Kassite, Mitannian, and Hittite kingdoms in Mesopota- 
mia and Anatolia, pushed down into the Greek and Italian penin- 
sula and die Mediterranean islands, conquered the Minoan city- 
states, and overran the neolithic peasant societies in central a«I 
western Europe. Evmitually they became amalgamated with the 
peoples they had conquered, and the resultant cultures, combininf 
peasant and nomadic elemente, became the foundatums iqma 
which new civilizations were afterwards buUt. But before this 
took place there was a sec<md resurgence of the aiuiieitt river 
civilizations, led by conquering kings who adc^ited the iMW meth- 
ods warfare introduced by dm Aryans and successfully took the 
pfEmuive against them. 

Hie next thousand years wm:e an epodb of cam|iestiag tmpc^^ 
isms. The early dmocratic societies had (listed for ^ moft pait 
in peim^al isolation from each othiar> and had relied on mUitih 
aimks for ddense. Bnt dte raids the barbarians, the growth qf 
trade, and the ambidons of militaiy om^uerors had now drawn 
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togefiier all ^ diffeieat regicms of fhe Near East, and a series 
of states aspired to unify the whole region under their own domi- 
nation. Kings still claimed divine descent, but they owed their au- 
thority mainly not to religious sanctions but to their control ^ 
mercenary armies, ndiose delight in plunder and destruction knd^ 
no limits. The old theocratic principles were no longer an effect 
tive bond of unity, and there were rivalries, especially in Egypt, , 
between the new secular ruling class of generals and bureaucrats 
and the old priestly hierarchies. 

Egyjrt expelled the Hyksos rulers about 1550 b.c. and became 
the dominant power for the nert three or four centuries. The con- 
quering pharaohs of the eighteenth dynasty maintained an army 
equipped with horses and chariots and composed largely of foreign 
mercenaries, extended their empire over Syria as far as the 
Euphrates, and fought occasional wars with the Hittite and Mitan- 
nian kingdoms. Thothmes 1 boasted that he had “made the fron- 
tier of Egypt as far as the circuit of the sun. I made Egypt to be- 
come the sovereign and every land her slave.” * Immense quantities 
of plunder and tribute were earned back to the Egyptian cities, 
which wwe rebuilt with a luxury and magnificence previously 
unknown, and the temples and statues of the pharoahs grew even 
more colossal. The society of this epoch, as reflected in its literature 
and art, was characterize cosmopolitan sophistication and by 
individualistic emphasis on wealth and pleasure and on military 
glory and afliletic prowess. Yet in science and learning the Egypt 
of the Empire made few, if any, advances on the Old and Middle 
Kingdenns; and its showy architectural monummits, expressive of 
human vanity rathn than of religious belief, were inferior to those 
of the pyrandd-buildecs in bodi aesdietic ts»te and qualify of wturk- 
manship. Meanwhile, the tmnffle hierarchs, who had acquired 
owner^^ ci a large part ctf ^ wealdi and land of die counby, 
w^ opposed to the seculariring tendencies of the &iq»ze. Evoa- 
tually Egyptian miliriuy power declined, hugely because of attacks 
by Aryan %a raulers fttnn the Mediterranean Mands, and the 
counUy retreated into its theocratk shefi. About 1100 s.c. die 
leader the priests himself assumed the dirmie dw pharacdis. 
%tia ai^ Palestine had afamtdy been abandoMd, leavinjg a vac- 


ep.«U., p. 3S1. 
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uiun partially fiUed by two new invading peoples: tbe JPlulktitKs, 
apparratly an ofi^oot of the Minoan dvilizatioa firom across the 
sea, and tbe braelites ttom tte desert. Hmceforth Egy|tf ccnt- 
centrated all her energies on the task of self-pres(^cdion. Except 
for a brief period in the seventh century, she no longer aspired 
to govern an empire. For the remainder of her life as an md^end- 
ent state she was notable only for die disillrisioned pessiniism of 
her view of life, for her comprehensive and fantastic religiosity, »ad 
for her petrified conservatism. In the eighth century her artists were 
producing painting and sculpture so exactly copied from those of 
the Old Kingdom nearly two millennia earlier that it is alnuMit im- 
possible for modern critics to distinguish them. 

The Hittite, Mitannian, and Kassite kingdoms had alre»ly col- 
lapsed, presumably because of external warfare and intern^ rebel- 
lions; and supremacy passed next to a new state that had grown 
up around the temple cities of the upper Tigris: Assyria. The As- 
syrian kings first emnged as military conquerors in tbe eleventh 
century, but this was followed by two centuries of quiesceime, 
during which weaker peoples, notably the Pfaoenidans of die Syrian 
seacoast cities and tbe Israelites in Palestine, were allow^ to 
flourish undisturbed. The period of As^rian domination over 
the Near East began in the ninth cmitury. Tt^ Assyrian state was 
one of the most purely militaristic institutk>ns in all history, and 
the inscriptions set up by its kin^ fairly drip with blood, recording 
with complacency tlm slaughtering (rf enemy popul^its by tws 
of thousands. Enslaved peoples and the images of conquered gods 
were brought &om all directions into die Assyrian capital of 
Ninevdi, which became the richest city in die East The cul- 
ture of Assyria, as manifested in the immense library ol clay tab- 
lets gathered by King Saidanapalus, was derived almost who% 
from the anciettt Sumerians. Much of its art, on the odMsr hand, 
was vigorously r^re^tatkmaL tlie magnificrat huidh^ soeoM 
diat admned dm toyal palace convt^ a delict in plqndcal 
prowess and acdvify which mirnt have been true to dm spirit As- 
{tyrian sodety. 

Assyria was ovmdddwn nessr dm mid of dm seventh oeoniiy % 
an ailhtnce of (he Clluldmmi, a peof^e liom fibe desert had 
tmodme ma^ the old of BSbyloa, idd dm A^an 
and Parians, who had hecosxm dm ru^ sniriociaey Eat 
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a bri^ period, Nd>uchadnezzar and other Chaldean kings re- 
vived the glories of Hanunurabi twelve centuries earlier, but the 
Persians also had embarked on a career of imperialism, and in 538 
B.c. Babylon fell to the Persian conqueror C^rus. Within a short 
period the Persian kings ctf the Achaemenid dynasty, Cyrus, Cajm- 
byses, and Darius, created an empire covering the whole of ^ 
Near East and stretching from the Aegean to the valley of tl^ 
Indus and from the Caucasus to the Libyan desert. 

The Persian &npire lasted for only about two hundred years, 
being overthrown by Alexander of Macedon at the Battle of 
Gaugamela in 331 B.c.; but it was the most successful experiment 
in empire-building that the Near East had known, and some of its 
methods, afterwards transmitted to the Hellenistic kingdoms and 
to Rome and Byzantium, had an enduring influence on Western 
civOization. Previous empires had been held together mainly by 
military force, with little attempt to create an effective civil ad- 
ministration, and had meant chiefly the exaction of tribute from 
conquered peoples. The attitude of the imperialist power toward 
its victims had been symbolized in its treatment of their gods. The 
images worriiipped by a defeated state had regularly been re- 
moved to the capital of the empire in order to demonstrate their 
inferknity. The triumph of Assyria or Babylonia meant the suprem- 
acy of Ashur or Maiduk over the weaker gods of other races. The 
Persians, on the odier hand, made a real attempt to integrate all 
the Near Eastmm peoples into a single organism combining the 
necessary political unity with cultural and religion heterogeneity. 
They created an efficirat and reasonably honest administration, 
dividing the emfure into provuKes ruled by satraps whose activities 
were carefully supervised by the long. The govmunent main- 
tained order, protected commerce, and built excellent roads 
tfaroug^iout its vast mnpire, and its collections of tribute were rela- 
tively mild. The spkit aaimatiag Pmskn imperialism was indi- 
cated by its rdigious policy. Wh<m Cyrus conquered Babylon, he 
did aot cany away the images of Maiduk to Susa or Pers^xflis; 
on coai^ay, he became a wordiipper of Marduk, and dahned 
that he had be» diosen by the go4 as the l^idmsde successor of 
the fiah^onkn khtgs, S&aflatfy his son Cambyses, tibe cmujiuier 
of Egjrpt, aasomed the nde cff child of the sun god and focmdet 
a new dj^ias^ of jharat^ 
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In spite of their great si^ieriority over previous em^xe-builders, 
however, the Persians retained the basic theocratic docteme. The 
person of the king remained the only possible focus of loyalty; 
and while he was not a god (exc^t for his Egyptian subjects), and 
claimed diflerent divine sponsors in different parts of ^ en^te, 
he was always divinely appointed and therefore entitled to absolute 
obedience. It was perhaps because he felt the need for a more ef- 
fective unifying principle that Cambyses’ successor, Duius, be- 
came a convert to the new religion of Zoroaster, who preached die 
worship of a new supreme being not to be identified with any of 
the established tribal deities and associated with new and invigorat- 
ing ethical doctrines. But 2 [oroastrianism was quickly corrupted 
the old Iranian polytheism and in its pure form did not remain the 
official religion of the monarchy for much more than 01m century. 

The Persians gave an interv^ of peace to die Near East, and 
their relatively mild rule was welcomed as a liberation by small 
peoples (like the Jews) who had suffered under the fyranny of die 
Assyrians and the Chaldeans. But they could not restore die 
spiritual energy of the ancient societies ^y had conquered, and, 
apart from the development of Zoroastrianism, their empire was 
intellectually not very creative, producing no important new de- 
velopments in either the arts or &e sciences.’ The principles upon 
which the Near Eastern civilizations had been founded had long 
since lost their vitality; and although over the previous two them- 
sand years there had been foreshadowings of new views of life, 
their full development could be undertaken only by new peoples 
whose attitudes and institutions were still flexible and had not yet 
become encrusted with long tmditimi. 

As long as the early dvilizations had remained isolated from 
each other except for occasional commercial contracts, each of 
thmn had wotshi^>ed its own tribalistic deities without oonhmt- 
ing the problem Of reli^ous diversify. But during the second mff- 

^ 'Ihe duet raomuaenbi of Perdan wm often exipibite, tat die toht cibet 
•rduteetufe under tta Adtaemndds waa vnialbr moDoSmim. In 
were colosnl royd palaoM with pa- and to « a nwtar ddeat hi painting apd 
lared haHs. Art wa> ahitriict ra^ seniptore, the Pendau m a mtafn ed ibr 
diaa repreaeatattonal, ata .wa* ta»d a>ai7 oentato an intataaa 
on the prindide of lepeadi^ die aatae ndddi tad aom lataenee on Oetat 
tadc tadgna, wtdi ntaor variattaui tad Sobhui ad ewiy ht hut Oniatita 
.fior dewtadve pa^osaa..' tlw ' dtadis ,eM. - ' ' 
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lentihim, trade and imperial^ had brought all die Near Eastern 
societies into close and constant ralations with each other. Inh«‘ent 
in economic and political deveh^ments was a movement away frtBU 
tribalism toward some form of human unity. What was the re]|B- 
donship among the different religious systems, and what bonds of 
understanding and co^>peration could established among trib^ 
groups who Sieved in different gods? Early peoples did not geiil- 
erally deny the reality of each other’s gods, althou^ they liked to 
insist that their own were superior — an attitude exemplified in the 
subordination (ff conquered deities to the Assyrian god Ashur and 
the Babykmiim god Marduk. But this kind of religious imperial- 
ism could not provide a spiritual basis for the growing sense of 
universaiism. Ihe Near Eastern world needed religious no less than 
political un^cation. 

The most frequent answer to die problem was religious syncre- 
tism. It was assumed that different peoples were really worshipping 
the same deities, though widi different rituals and under different 
names; and as soci^ in the great empires became more cosmo- 
politan, there was a tendency to merge all the various objects of 
worship into a single ccunprebensive pantheon. Thus, travelers in a 
foreign city could participate in the kwal ceremonies without any 
fading <ff tlisloyalty to their own ancestral gods. Universaiism, how- 
ever, required some more positive and dynamic spirhual expres- 
sion, and thn could only talra tbs form of bdief in a single supreme 
being who was the Imrd of dl mankind and of die whole earth, 
thereby symbolizing the unity of tl» cosmos in the same way that 
polidcal unity was femued in the person of die kh^. Both in Meso- 
potamia and in Egypt rdigiaa began to evolve toward monotheism. 
In scHue Babykintan nd^^bUs Irturgies all the lessm gods became 
merged into Mnduk, bdi^ rqmMmUed as merdy expressions of 
different aspects <ff his pmiomd%, while in the Middle 
Kingdom based the of the sun god Be wi& that df Amoo, 

an invisffde divine fmce immmMmt hi eveaything, and made Amon- 
Be into a. univmsid gock These deities, however, retained so 
many poljfdiei^ and fribtdistie assodatknwffiM; they eotdd never 
become effective c^nies^aas cff a sew udvershl^ bedid. What 
was nemied was a new in rdl^oss ffioti^' hd dds wm 

imposalb^ in a new be^ 

ginnii^ ■mma to imve bean adteo^ted in dm fharsMh 
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ei^teeaiii dyoBsty, who set out to dettioy Ae 
tjatefflal ^gion und substitute die monotheistic wotship^of a 
single ^atiw i^dple ssuabolmed by the disk of the sra. But 

was seatimmit and 

stigmatized as a criminal and his name 

^ JS Egyptian history, and the ooun- 

try revert^ to its traditional polytheism. 

***^ tOTwd monoiheism was the attempt to 

S mS. r. complexity of s(> 

si!?’ ?! • tradition for coamrehen* 

sive guidance m all the exigencies of daily life, and were Lteas- 

wirrf decisions. The movement to- 

^rd indm^ahsm as weU as toward universalism was inherent in 
emotion from the beginning. In so far as they wme unable to 
(toere to |tfescribed patterns of behaviOT, men needed eenmtd 
etl^al principles that could be applied to different situatioij. Both 

f “ expressions of 

enlightened iMral standards, but in both areas these were never 
Asentangled fr^ the traditional magical ways of tiiinirW 
Mt^potamia of the second miUenaium, for example, the Shuroo 
senes of mentations enumerated a number of moral (^easmrf 
which individuals might be guilty, but ihe purpose of tiie incanth. 
tions wm the magical cure of disease, on tiie assumptidn that 
this was dim to the anger of gods or demons, aod paJ titiialistfc 
erwOT and omissions were listed along with tnmseressioM 
agai^ ones neighbors as equally Ufcdy to ev<Ae divine ptmlim- 

^ the iwtojMe d the 

Old Kmgdwn produced writeigs eafdiasixing the cOium of the 
^ forj^ and charity j aecoiding to the Instruction for hfen. 
ka*^, te exai^, ‘Wre aeo^table k the chaiaete df oae M»* 
n^t ffi h^ than the [sactiBeial] ox of the evaHdBer." * 
m^ah^ became o^alty associated with the mdt of 

NvouM stand before him ht tbe HaB, of aaniihhy BtSS 
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lied oir stolen or committed tddence or lived impinely coukl not 
enter paradise. Yet Egypti^ notions of immortali^ remained 
largely magical; a man could not reaic^ paradise wiAout an ac- 
curate Imowtedge the road thither as described in the Book 
die Dead, a copy of which was placed in every grave for tw 
guidance of tte soul; and he might even be assured of salvatiok 
simply by canying with him the symbol d immortally, teie scarai 
beede. 


Hie tradidonal thought-patterns inhibited the develt^ment not 
only of moral values but also of science and technology. The Near 
Eastern civilizations in the second and first millennia made litde 
advance over die age oi the theocracies, and remained too much 
water die influence of magic and religiosity to be capable of ar- 
riving at any conception of natural law. The most important new 
discovery was the use of iron, which began in Anatolia, ap- 
parendy among die Hittites, and was diffused though other areas 
in Eur<^ and Asia in a slowly widening circle. It was indicative 
of the inability of the traditional ideological systems to absorb, 
and adapt themselves to, new developments that the use of iron was 
generally prohibited in religious rituals. 

A soctey confronted by new problems but unable to meet them 
by moving forward to a higher tevd of development is likely to 
show a tendency to revert to the pao, seddng emotional securiy in 
a reaffirmation oi tribal tradition. Tins was Ulustrated in the revival 
in Egipt rff die art of die Kingdom and in the care devwed 
by the Asytian wid Bafa{ 3 doai«m kii^ to preserving t&e language 
add teaming d die Summiaos. Throi^out m^h d the Near East, 
however, ^ most conyiicimw spiritual tendency oi tlte first mil- 
kmnium was dm attmapt to seek sftiritoffi sui^poit in dm belieds not 
of the dieoctatic dvfiiza^ms but of the n^thic and padeSdffiiic 
aoiriettes that had preceded it The tdd lertifiy cubs had never lost 


among the piasaont, and diese now nnerpreted 
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5. a. Wall painting representing harvest, from the tomb of Menena, c. 
1400 B.c. 

Although conveying a sense of pleasure in the phenomenal world, Egyp- 
tian paintings and reliefs never became truly three-dimensional. 





c. Smu€ of 'Krki&s. 


d. Stmu€ found of Amkytkffm in 
southern Greece^ 
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than tbe sun gods of the great cities and the war gods of the Idlngs. 
Nor had the new deities bronj^t by the Aryan invaders struck roots 
anywhere in the Near East except in Iran, for the Aryan ruling 
class had been quickly absorbed by the peoples whom th^ had 
conquered. In the Hittite kingdom, for examj^, surviving bas* 
relirfs show that the Aryan sky god had been symbolicalfy united 
with the mother goddess; but fte sky god was soon forgotten, and 
the hill country of central Anatolia continued to be the realm of 
Cybele and the especial center of orgiastic rituals.’ Birt the tri- 
umph of the mother goddess and her dying and reviving partner 
was perhaps most complete in Egypt. The Egyptians continued 
to worship Amon-Re and their innumerable animal deities, but to 
an increasing extent their religion was centered around the myth 
of Osiris and Isis, which had now become a promise univ^^sal 
immortality; and since Isis, queen of heaven and the und^orld, 
earth mother and star of the sea, was generally r^)resented as wear- 
ing the horns of a cow, she still preserved a vestige Of that 
guardian spirit who had been mankind’s first object of adorafibi;^' 
in the age of the paleolithic hunters. Within a few centuries ail 
these Near Eastern salvation cults, along with the Near Eastern 
conception of the divine ruler as the focus of politicai uni^, woidd 
be moving westward into Greece and Italy. 


^The orgiastic uadition was so 
deqtly rooted in parts of Anatolia that 
it survived several changes of rdi- 
gion. In the seccnd eentury afta the 
advent of Christianity, it manifested 
itself in die Montanist heresy, the ad- 
herent of which believed themselves 
to be directly inspired by the Holy 
Ghost and mmied the need for at^ 
political ot ec^esiastical institutiotts. 
^ugh persecsned by the authoritias, 
Montanism was stfli in oistence in 
the sixth cedhnry. After the oonquest 


of Anatolia by the fdo^ms, a sim- 
ilar emphasis on £viiie i^initiai 
was r^resented by the, ao-caUed 
ing dervidies. At the .ptes^ mmaent 
rationalism is in the asceathmt; fbh 
dancing dervidies were aippre^ by 
the Tarkish govemmei^ «f JBeihwd 
Atatiirk. But whether pdtot finUiultir 
Iks can .permanentfy m • tradiioili 
thm has probably lasted for at foast 
six thoosand years imnalna fo be 
kmi. ' 
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The Axial Period 


T he revival of the salvation cwlts was not, however, the most 
important spiritual development of the first millennium. This 
epoch saw also the creation of new values and new views of life 
that afSrmed man’s capacity to transcend natural forces and to 
master and control his own biological drives instead of mystically 
submitting to them. Making a decisive break with the neolithic and 
paleolithic past, they represented a new turning-point in human 
thought The name “Axial Period” was coined by Karl Jaspers, 
who applied it to the six hundred years between 800 and 200 B.c.^ 
In actuality, most of the creative achievements of the millennium 
belong to the sixth century, at which time similar developments 
were taking place in five different areas of the Old World. 

Two products of the Axial Period, the ethical monotheism of 
the Jewish prophets and the rationalism of the Greek philosophers, 
have largely shaped the Etudes of the Western miad, while a third, 
the ethical duahsm cff i^roaster, contributed iodirecdy to the 
Western tradition through its later influence on Judaism and Chris- 
tianity. This book is concerned only widt diese three movements oi 
thought, but in order to grasp the Ml significance of tlm Axial 
Period we must extend ova Add of vision to mclude India and 
China, where similar {ffoblems evoked comparable responses. Like 
the Near East, both these Oriental coaatrfes had been oventin dur- 
ing tM second nuflenaium by barbarian conqimrtms, India by the 
Aryans and China by the Chou fn»n dm Mongolian d^pes, sttex 

^ KmI jMpm: Tk0 Orij^ md Oodt period trae Ae of worid hbltay 
pf Histcry, HiB wnd bu « mi «ba Ast h wm ooftOHiMd trith 

donUe «i|aW ci> i i c «; stmaia^ Aat All Ae kw n d o B Ot vstaw. 
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which there had ensued a period oi warfare among a number of 
small states. As in the Near East, the clash erf competing states and 
peoples, the rise of militarimi, the decline of priestly authority, and 
the growth of individualistic attitudes impelled men to search fm: 
new faiths affirming a human ratoer than a tribalistic view of life. 
In India the Axial Pertod saw the mystical teaching of toe Upani- 
shads and the foundation of two new religions. Jainism and Bud- 
dhism, while in China it produced Taoism and Confucianism. 
Thus, a panoramic survey shows that the search for new values 
reached fruition at about the same time in five different regions and 
in at least eight different forms. 

The chronological parallelism seems too remarkable to be dis- 
missed simply as accidental, though history is unable to explain 
it in rationalistic terms. China, India, Iran, Palestine, and Greece 
were widely separated from each other, and there is no evidence of 
any mutual influence.^ Nevertheless, the sixth century was a pe- 
riod of great spiritual creativity in all five areas. Three religious 
teachers were almost exact contemporaries. Confucius lived from 
555 to 478 and Buddha from 567 to 487, while the most plausible 
dating for Zoroaster (according, at least, to the most recent au- 
diority ") is from 569 to about 500. Lao Tzu, the founder of Tao- 
ism, and Mahavira, who should probably be regarded as the 
founder of Jainism, are more shadowy figures, but acconfing to 
apparently reliable traditions they were living at the same time as 
Confucius and Buddha. In Palmtine the line of monoUieistic profffi- 
ms, which had begun with Amos of Tekoa halfway through the 
eighth century, reached its culmination near the end of the sixth 
century with Deutero-Isaiah. Among the Greeks the sixdi century 
saw both the inauguration of philosophical speculmion wiffi. the 
work oi Thales and his successors and the estalfi&hment of democ- 
racy at Athmis. It would be futile to mtgage in mysdcal speculatkm 
about the problem presented by the coincidence dates; but h is 
impossible to avoid the suggestion tbat, at rate intervals in his- 
factors in human affairs make for the emmgence of aov^ties 
^t cannot be satisfactorily explained by acceptable diectty 

•Hw dxth-ceBtnry Omsk poet corammdeat&Mi. 

AicHtw mpeats te nave lEiKMm ifeo Hetzftld: oM Sk 
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of causation. The intellectual achievements of the sixth century, 
considered together, appear to constitute a group of mutations in 
man’s spiritutd development comparable to what happens when a 
new species emerges in biological evolution. 

Most of the new doctrines eventually became organized as reli- 
gious systems into which were incorporated many of mankind’s 
traditional rituals and beliefs; yet wi& the majority of them tlie 
initial impetus was phUosophical rather than religious, and the in- 
tention was not a reformation or a further development of ac- 
cepted attitudes, but a new beginning. Most of the thinkers of the 
Adal Period, for the first time in human experience, began with 
man as an individual, asked themselves fundamental questions 
about the meaning and purpose of his existence, and attempted to 
answer them in rational terms. Repudiating the whole heritage of 
tribal polytheism and nature-worship, with its amoral concepts of 
the gods, all of them were opposed to magic in all its forms, to 
witchcraft, sorcery, and divination, and all of them rejected the 
fertility cults. They recognized that man could not actually in- 
fluence natural processes by means of imitative rituals and that the 
gods could not be coerced or placated by sacrifices or other cere- 
monial observances. Thus conceptions of both natural and moral 
law began to be disentangled from the fantasies of the human imagi- 
nation; man was beginning to think objectively and to recognize the 
realiQr of sequences of cause and effect in both the natural and 
the spiritual realms. And as the Axial thinkers were concerned with 
the nature of man rather than with tribal welfare, and with the 
laws of being rather than with the placation of tribal deities, the 
doctrines they affirmed were of universal scope. Not all of them 
were explicit monotheists; but implicit in all their doctrines was 
belief in the unity of mankind and of the co^os. 

Thus individualism, rationalism, and univeisalism, in varying 
degrees and propcntions, characterized all tbs thinkers of the Axial 
Period. Yet as they were men of di&ring temperaments, emerging 
from diffttoit cultural backgrounds, then: q>ecific ethical and 
fMosqflucal (xatchiskHts varied widely. It was, in fact, at this 
period tiiat the divergencies in spiritual direction between East 
and West, flte (me inclining more toward the control man’s 
inner self, the ofliar more toward ttm control pf his enyrrmmmht, 
first becantm dearly aj^arem. 
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The Oriental thinkers were primarily concerned with discover- 
ing the sources of inner peace by means of psychological self- 
examination, and were therefore relatively uninterested either in 
problems of theological definition or in the establishment of politi- 
cal justice. Confucius, the most conservative and least religious of 
them, preached ethical self-discipline and the performance of so- 
cial obligations; Lao Tzu believed in submission to natural proc- 
esses and a mystical identification with nature. In India the ei^th 
and seventh centuries were a period of great philosophical activity, 
the results of which were recorded in the earlier Upanishath. 
Hindu thought affirmed that the deities of the Indian pantheon 
were merely manifestations of a monistic spiritual principle that 
was also present in the human soul, and that by meditation and 
ascetic practices man could achieve a mystical unity with the 
godhead. This ascetic tendency was continued by the religious 
leaders of the sixth century. Mahavira taught diat the soul could 
eventually become released from the trammels of matter and enter 
heaven, while Buddha, whose whole system of thought was based 
on a rationalistic analysis of the hiunan psyche, aflirmed that man 
could find happiness only by becoming released from all desire 
and thereby achieving nirvana. 

In the Near East the approach was ethical and theological 
rather than psychological, perhaps because the new doctrines de- 
veloped not in the old centers of civilization, but among more primi- 
tive and unsophisticated peoples. The new beginnings of the Axial 
Period were the work of two relatively new groups, the Persians 
and the Jews, both of whom had a pastoral rather than an urban 
background and were offended by the luxury and moral laxity ol 
the great cities. Believing in personal purity and social justke, 
they affirmed the existence of a single universal deity who re- 
quired moral perfection rather than rituals and sacrifices. Zoroaster, 
springing from the class of Aiyan warriors who had conquered 
Iran, preached a mfiitant creed in ^ich all life was represeated as 
a battle between cosmic good and cosmic evil. Abura-Mazda, die 
god of truth and light, was opposed to Ahriman, the priime of daik- 
ness and of lies, and at the end of time would overcome him, aftm' 
which fhe good would be received into p^adise and die wic^^ 
confined in hell. Widi the Jewddi profffiets, rea the oihch hand, thne 
iqipeiued a humanitarian emfhasis ui^ue in the ant^sot worid. 
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Represeotatives of a weak communi^ that could not defend itself 
against Assyrian and Babylonian imperialism, they declared that 
the tribal deity of the Jewish people was also the maker and ruler 
of the world, that in his own good time he would crush the migh^ 
and exalt the humble, and that man’s only duty was obedience 
to his commandments, die most important of which was justice f^ 
the oppressed and exploited. 

The Greeks were also a new people, but the main concern of , 
early Greek thought was not with ethics, but with the understand- 
ing of nature. Thales and his successors interpreted the world as a 
unified psycho-physical whole, governed not by the will of super- 
natural beings, but by natural laws that man could hope to under- 
stand. This unitary and naturalistic view of the universe was the 
(Higin of the whole modem belief in scientific law. The concept 
of laws of nature, moreover, was extended by Solon and other 
Athenians to the sphere of politics, leading to the formulation 
of new conceptions of political order which provided a demo- 
cratic alternative to the theocratic and military despotisms of the 
Orient. 

These doctrines seem, among them, to cover almost the whole 
gamut of possible philosophies of life. Indeed, if one extends the 
Axial Period forward to include the development of Greek thought 
during the ^th and fourth centuries B.c. and the preaching of the 
gospel ediic by the founder of Christianity in the first century of 
our era, it can be affirmed that no really new ideas have been added 
since that time. During the past two thousand years mankind, both 
in the Orient and in Europe, has been living on the spiritual capital 
accumulated during the first millennium b.c., exploring and de- 
veloping the assertions of the Axial thinkers and fusing them into 
new compounds. The rmly fundamentally new ffiing has been die 
development of Mjentific technology since the seAwnteenth century, 
tmt alffiough this has meant a (ffiaage in material conditions C(»n-> 
parable in importance to the discovery of agriculture or ffie begin- 
ning d urban civilization, it has not boou^ any growth d new 
SK^ or ideas. 

During (he Axial Period man bepn his ^nritnal coming-d-age, 
fecogniz^ h» own adcoomy as a mwal aged and the ^jecfir^ 
iea% d phyrihal and pq/cbdog^ laws d codatkm. Tl^ ffie 
ptoitm iKHi lemahMd inodi^dete » surpri^g» to iS the 
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period is placed within the entire span of man’s long evolution it 
must be regarded as still relatively recent; behind it lay the three 
thousand years of military and theocratic civilization, preceded 
by another three or four thousand of the peasant culture and by 
the countless millennia of the hunting and collecting phases. The 
doctrines of the Axial thinkers, moreover, meant derivations as 
well as gains, for while they offered the individual new faiths and 
new moral and intellectual goals, they at the same time broke the 
traditional identification with the natural environment and with 
the social group which had been reflected in magic and ritual and 
religious polytheism. When man began to distinguish between 
objective reality and his own subjective mental processes, he began 
to lose his sense of unity with nature; and in proportion as he as- 
serted the supremacy of moral or psychological laws derived from 
his own conscience, he ceased to enjoy the guidance and emotional 
security he had enjoyed as an unreflecting member of a tribal or- 
ganism. The problem of human loneliness and alienation had its 
roots in the thinking of the Axial Period, and came to the surface 
whenever its positive aCarmations ceased to command assent. This, 
in fact, was the true expulsion from Eden, which in the original 
Hebrew legend was due not merely to man’s disobedience but also 
to the fact that by eating the fruit of the forbidden tree he had 
come to know good and evil and had thereby acquired a moral 
independence that evoked the jealousy of his divine creator/ 

* For twenty^five hundred years most Axial monism, he preached a thor* 
poets and philosophers regarded the oughgoing pluralism. Nietxsche (^o 
afiirmations of the Axial Period as declared that the Greek world had 

self-evident truths. During the past gone astray when it became intellec- 

three generations, on the other hand, tualized in the fifth century) refused 

perhaps for the first time, they have to accept any general prm^es of 

ceased to command general assent, morality and justice, and attacked the 

Much modern thought can be inter- doctrine that there was my underlying 

preted as an attempt to return to pre- harmony either in the universe or in 

Axial attitudes and make a new be- society; competition for power was 

ginning along different lines. Three the ultimate reality. Lawrence's 

obvious examples are the philoscmhies career was an attempt to recapture 

William James, Nietzsche, and D. H. man's pre^Axial sense of emotidnal 

Lawrence. James denied the assump- unity with nature, which he Idt had 

of the unity of die universe, wht^ beeil destroyed by rationalism and 

he regarded not as an obvious fact or moraHsm; he tried to find it among 

even a$ a necessity of thatt|ht, but peasants and other priadtive chared 

stm^y as an expression m man's ters, atnong die North Americaat Jn- 

craving for some consoUng amwer to dians, and in dke artist^ remains of 

the mysteries of existence. In place of fise vanished Blniseaiis. 




PART II 
JUDAISM 




T he iinique achievement of the lews was to develop religious mon- 
otheism widiout losing the sense of divine personality. Among 
other peoples monotheism was likely to mean die belief in an ab- 
stract spiritual principle, lacking clear-cut outline and distinctive 
qualities, which could never become a meaningful object of popu- 
lar worship. Greek philosophy, for example, tended toward some 
form of monism; but the supreme being of the philosophers had 
no connection with the Olympian deities of the traditional Greek 
religion, and remained a mere intellectual hypothesis. The Jews, 
on the other hand, succeeded in elevating a tribal deity into the 
omnipotent creator of the universe, and in the course of this 
transformation their God retained the personal characteristics and 
the popular devotion that he had acquired as a result of his tribal- 
istic origin. The Jewish God, moreover, became associated with 
two other unique attitudes: the patron of a weak people who had 
become organized as a political community at a relatively late pe- 
riod, he became the enemy of oppression and exploitation and the 
champion of high ethical ideals; and his activity was guided by 
divine purposes that could be realized only at some future period. 
Thus, the cyclic processes of nature were no longer regarded as 
expressions of the divine; God fulfilled himself not in nature but 
in human history, which acquired a religious meaning and was 
interpreted as a development toward a preordained consununa- 
tion. This synthesis of tribalism and universalism resulted in a con- 
ception of the supreme being which was in many ways contradic- 
tory; God was at one and the same time creator of the natural uni- 
verse and symbol of moral perfection, omnipotent ruler of the 
world and loving protector of his chosen disciples. But die emo- 
tional power of ^s Judaeo-Christian theology has been con- 
tinuously manifested throughout the history of Western civiliza- 
tion. 

These special features of the rdigion of the Jews can be partially 
understood by means of a historical analysis. Political conditions 
during their early development made it expedient for them to wor- 
ship a jealous deity who refused to tolerate m: be united with his 
rivals; and having asserted these monistic claims during his trib- 
alk tic phase, he could then, unlike other trfljal gods, evolve into 
the creator of the universe without forfeiting his original traits mid 
asa oeiatkms Similarfy^ both the faumanitaijanism ami the eschato- 
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logical futurism of tlie Jewish faith can be attributed to material 
factors — to political and economic conflicts within the Jewish state 
and to the relations of the Jews with their more powerful neighbors. 
But while a historical account illuminates the development of 
Jewish monotheism, it does not wholly explain it; odier Neat 
Eastern peoples were confronted by similar problems, but failed td 
make any comparable response. By rationalistic standards Jehovah^ 
must, of course, be regarded as a projection of the Jewish imagine- 
tion. Yet the religious leaders of the Jewish people experienced him ' 
as an immediate presence, continuously participant in all the affairs 
of the community and invested with a force and vividness of per- 
sonality unequaled by any other deity in history. The prolonged 
and intimate relationship between the Jews and their God, as pro- 
foundly felt as the marital relationship to which it was often com- 
pared, was an unparalleled phenomenon. It resulted in a process 
of spiritual growth which has had continuing effects on the whole 
course of Western history, and which found expression in the crea- 
tion of a literature extraordinary both for its rhapsodic fire and 
eloquence and for the realism with which it portrayed its human 
characters.^ 

^For the authorship and chronology erally followed R. H. Pfeiffer: Intro- 
of the books of the Bible, I have gen- duction to the Old Testament 
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The Mosaic Tradition 


T he earliest event in the Biblic^ record wWch is iad 

part of history was"^ the He occupation of Palestme. This 
was a gradual process which may have begun as early as the 
fifteenth centu^ and was not completed until after the establish- 
ment of the monarchy about th e yea r IQOQ p,c. Before moving into 
Palestine, the Hebrews were a jgjastoral people herding sheep and 
goats in the grasslands bordering the"* ArabTah desert. This pastoral 
origin was responsible for many of the special features of their re- 
ligion, and had a decisive and lasting influence on their political 
and spiritual development. The Japhetic movement of the eight h 
and seventh centuries was largely an attempt to reass^ Ite 
simple pastbrar vi^^^ were believed to have been lost after 
the Hebrews had become agricultural and partially urbanized in 
their promised land. 

The stories of Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob, in spite of their 
legendary flavor, give a reasonably accurate portrayal of pastoral 
society. The tasic institutj^^^^ wWch 

wandered ove?" a wide area in search of grass and water. Families 
were loosely combined into larger k mshi^ in which author- 

ity was exercised by councils of jd^rSj^ but no elaborate govern- 
ment was possible or necessary. Individual heads of families, en- 
joying absolute powers over their wives, concubines, childron, and 
servants, developed a e dacity for j nidatiYg^J^ 

to an extent unknown m settled peasant or urban soci^ies, 
BySbntrast with the theocratic empires, these pastoral tribes 
Ih^efore appeared relativ dy free and democratic. In spite of their 
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semi-nomadic way of life, they were gen erally peaceful, and must 
not be confused with their enemies, the marauding Arab Bedouin 
from the desert, who appear in the biblical record under the name 
of Amalekites. But, as with all primitive peoples, the unit was al- 
ways the f amily o r the k ^ship ^ up. in dividual. If a crimf 

was committed, die guilt was mways ooDective; and the tribe was 
obligated to exact vengeance for the killing of any of its members.'; 
The Biblical assumption that the sins of the fathers would always ; 
be visited upon the children was derived from the mores of pastoral \ 
society. 

Religious observances were similarly organized around the 
family. Sacred shrines, attended by hereditary priests, grew up 
around natmal^objt^ts that had acquired a puminous qj^Jity, such 
as rock pillars, trees, and springs, and at the tombs of ancestors. 
But Mch patri arch exercised priestly function s, and the tribal 
god w ^cbnHnuously participant in aU fai^y activities. Every 
time an animal was slaughtered for food, its blood was poured out 
iqion the ground as an offering to the god in order that he might 
share in the communal meal. And although a family often had its 
own sacred images (the teraphim that Jacob’s wife, Rachel, stole 
from her father Laban), the lack of fixed territorial ties led to con- 
cepticms of divinity less material than those prevalent in agricul- 
tural communities; the god of a wandering pastoral family could 
not be permanently attached to any particular place or regarded 
as resident in any idol or temple made by human hands. 

Under what circumstances <Ud the H^rews become worship- 
pers of Jehovah? ’ There is no good reason to doubt the Biblical 
story that some of them had settled in northern Egypt and been 
drafted for forced labor by the pharaohs, and that they then 
escaped into the desert mid adopted a new religious cult under the 
leadm^uD of Moses . By taking J^ys^ as their coi^on god, the 
BSEnevirtri^ became united into a political confedm-atibn, and it 
was pKHNd>{y at tne same tune that tney first began to cl^ com-- 
mon ancestry and call tbemsel>«s “children of Israel.” Associated 
with the Jdiovah cult was the belief i£ail*alitetine was their prom- 

*Ib an pSort to i^preKhnate &p Yid»w«a. Tbia taam ]>»■ 

ptobaUe Hebrew ptonanoiBUoii, inod- dantic. To be coadsteti^ Uiey amidd 
wa idKaaH iiMnSy reter to deiiy abo qpeak of Meiriie testead of Moeei. 
w Jsbwib Yidiwtb. 
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ised land and that they would have divine assistance in taking 
possession of it, so that one of effects was tn thepi 

into a more warlike psoplc. But it is improbable that all the tribes 
took part in the exodus from Egypt, and there are indications 
that some of them were moving into northern Palestine sevard 
generations before the time of Moses. Which of them introduced 
the worship of Jehovah, and at what period he was adopted by 
the other tribes, are still unsettled problems.* Even more con^ 
troversial is the question of whether the Hebrews had already ac* 
quired a special religious tradition at a much earlier period. The 
stories of Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob display so much literary 
artistry that they must have been composed in their present fonn 
at a relatively late period, but the description of their Mesopota* 
mian origin, their religious experiences, and their connections with 
Palestine may well be a reminiscence oi actual events. Popular 
traditions of this kind usually have some basis in fact. 

Buried underneath half a dozen different layers of nationalistic 
and sacerdotal addition and interpretation, the original doctrines 
of the prophet who founded the Jewish religion are sunk too deep 
for excavation. Everything said about Moses in the Biblical record 
is questionable, and almost all the specific laws and command- 
ments attributed to him were certainly formulated at later periods. 
The first written record of his life was apparently made by a 
Jewish patriot in the 
years after his death , 
versions, rewritten in conformity with the reforming movemeait d 
the prophetic epoch, again rewritten and expanded to suit the pro- ^ 
gram of the post-Exilic theocracy, and put in approximately its 
final )form about the year 400. Visible only through this l<mg se- 

‘ See T. ). Meek; Hebrew Origins, southern tribes, headed respectivdy by 
Chaptor 1, Meek argues that only the the tribe ot ^^ahn and the triM of 

tribe of Levi was in Egypt, and that Judah, and that Jdtovah-wonh^ was 

Jebovah-wtHSh^ was first adopted by alw&ys more deqdy rooted <m the 

the southern tribes and was not im- south. On the other naod, piqmiar tra- 

pOsed upon the north until the estab- ditioa eolumcted the. Ejh ra tgiitjia de- 

Ibhment of the monaidiy. He sug- sc«ndants of Josqdi) wtth Ej^ ud 

ests that dm southern tribes may not the song of I^bm-ah, triiich was 

eve settled in Palestine unto about probatdy cotl^posed ht die tWelfUi cen- 

two centorim later than fihdr ttcmhem tory and hientiiMis ot^ the hariUMB 

brediren. It is lutdeniabie that through- tite, praises lelitovdk. MeA s«pr 

om tb» htetory M Itoael thcae were poses mt the rdferaices to Jdttwim 

cottffiels between dte ncwhem and the , nuiy be a later inteipolatiiHL 


This was afterwards combined with variant 
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ries of refractions and distortions, the teaching of Moses must re- 
main an enigma. Yet in spite of an almost impenetrable obscurity, 
it is still apparent that his personality chugged the cnursft nf 
and that the Israe lit es who followed his leadership undboKcnt a 
decisive si ^ritual experienc e. Something happened to them while; 
tiiey were still in the wilderness, some^ing that was always cher-l 
ished in popular tradition and that had a determining effect on their 
later development. Even from the Biblical record it is obvious that ^ 
Mo ses was not a mono theist and that, even by the standards of the 
ancient civilizations, his ethical concepts were not particularly en- 
lightened. Yet if he did not introduce a new and potentially higher 
religious belief, the whole of later Jewish history becomes inex- 
plicable. 

According to the Biblical story, Moses became a Jehovah-wor- 
shipper by flying from Egypt into the desert, seeking hospitality 
with the priest of a local shrine and marrying his daughter, and 
undergoing a cataclysmic emotional experience that he regarded 
as a divine revelation. It has often been suggested that it was from 
his father-in-law that he first acquired his belief in Jehovah. He 
then returned to Egypt and introduced the cult to his fellow 
Hebrews, who were convinced of its efficacy when, during their 
flight past the Red Sea, they were saved from their pursuers 
through a sudden movement of wind and tide. This episode is com- 
memorated in the song of Miriam, and is almost certainly historical. 
Jehovah’s origin seems to have been somewhat humble, making a 
remarkable contrast with his subsequent rise to the position of 
creator of the universe. He appears to have begun his career as a 
storm god located on the top of a mountain, possibly a volcano, 
either in tiie Sinai peninsula or, more probably, somewhere in 
Azal^. After his adoption as the patron of the Israelite confedera- 
tion, he became a peripatetic deity and was transported in the Ark 
of the Covenant;* but for a very long time he retained his early 
ctmnections witii the dosert and with storms. In one of the earliest 
specimens of Hebrew Iherature, the magnificent war song of the 

*lt it {KittiUe that the Ark <ttigi- of Jdiovah. The notion that it con- 
nived in Paleit^ not in ^ dnert, tained the Ten Cotmnandtnents writ- 
tod that it Was at first a magical divi- ten on stone tablets seems to have 
BiViott box nfhw than ^ midence beat a later addition. 
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prophetess Deborah, he is described as c(Miiing to tiie aid of his 
peq>le from the mountains of the south and giving them victory fay 
creating floods ctf rain that impede the movements of die Ca- 
naanite chariots. When Elijah wishes to commune with him, he 
visits Mount Sinai; and as late as the Book of Ezeldel, which was 
written early in the sixth century, Jehovah is repmsented as espe- 
cially demonstrating his power in thunder, li^tning, and rain. 
The character attributed to him in early Hebrew mythology has a 
similarly stormy quality. Throughout flie Book of Genesis he is as 
capricious and prone to violence as a mountain wind. When con- 
fronted by human pride and disobedience, he is liable to outbursts 
of such overwhelming and destructive anger that he sometimes 
commits actions that he himself afterwards regrets. 

If the prohibition of images was a part of the original Mosaic 
religion, it can be attributed, as we have seen, to the attitudes of a 
nomadic people. But although Jehovah may not have been rqne- 
sented in any concrete form, he was definitely envisaged as g ccu py, 
in g a particular point in spa ce. Whenevm* human beings misbehave 
in the Book of Genesis, be has to come down and see for himself 
what they are up to. The Israelites during the conquest of Palestiim 
believed that he was ph)rsically present in the Ark, for which reason 
it was always carried into battle as an assurance of victory (another 
pastoral people, the Iranians, had a similar conception, going to 
war accompanied by a wagon bearing an empty throne). After the 
Jerusalem Temple was built, Jehovah was su|^>osed to occvqty a 
seat in the Holy of Holies between the images of two cbmrubiin. 

Wte n Jehovah was adopt ed by the Hebrew tribes^ is nrimarv 

and byteEu^hte jeg^^ 
victory he acquired lord sMp oya: jQ»n..soil-oi Pii^ii e. Prkw: to 
tlm prophet movement there was no su^esticm that he had miy 
atidiori^ over other peoples or other places. The Israelites mete 
obligated not to worship any rival ^xls, hut t!m constant reUohtioa 
of this ctmunand and toe emphasis on Jehovah’s jealotu^ hnpUed 
that such gods were equally real. The rdighm of hfoSes may have 
been numolatrous in that it required the Israelhes to restrict thdr 
wnnehip to a sin^ deity, but it was very far from moaoflwl^. 
the main ret^on for Jehovah’s jealoui^ was, no doubt, pcdifical; 
if toe Israelhe titoes were to becrnne ma^em of PaJo^ine* it wm 
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esientisl for thm to maintain their unity and ethnic identity and 
prevent assimilation by the previous inhabitants.” 

Yet although the or iginal Mosaic creed was narro wl Y tribalisti c 
and had n o element s nf universality, it already contained ^ see^. 
of its astonishing future development. For tWe were vitally im-i 
portant differences between Jehovah and most other tribal deities.! 
The typical object of tribal worship, usually originating as a totem ; 
anim^ or an ancestral spirit, was a concretization of co mmunal ' 
unity handed down from an epoch beyond human memoiy. The 
Hebrews, on the other hand, deliberately Jehovah as their 
patron at » moment i n 

preted as me aning that Jehovah had the Hebrews, from 

which it followed that he was guided by intentions that could be 
worked out only through the course of temporal processes. In spite 
of Jehovah’s close association with certain places and natural 
phenomena, he was a god whose primary self>revelation was 
dirough human history rather than through nature. Implicit in the 
Mosaic tradition was the b elief that man’s func tion was not sub- 
missicm to ^^tiireji^t ihe achie vement 5 a supernatural purpp se. 
the full meanin^f which would become apparent only in the 
future. Unlike the Mesopotamians, the Israelites never supposed 
that thmr de^iny was already recorded in the stars; and unlike the 
Egyj^ians, they bad a r eligion of time and not of eternity, never 
becoming obsessed with thecycTic processes of nature and display- 
ing no strong interest or belief in any afterlife. 

The relationship between Jehovah and bis chosen people, more- 
over, was essentially comractual. Jehovah had prcmused to protect 
thmn oa ccmdition that th^ obeyed his commandments, honored 
him widi the piescribed rituals, and excluded all rival objects of 
worship. As d^ibed m the Bocdt of Exodus, the contract was 
sealed in ffie dowrt at the foot of the mountain in accordance with 
die custcnnaiy legal fcmns. A^r Moses had received a long li^ of 
ctnomandments from Jtdiovah, he them to the Israelites, who 
“answmed with one w^ce, and said, AU ffte wotds which ttw Lord 
hath said wil l we ffo ” Moses then ordered oxen to he sacrificed, 

*8oiM WiSiariliM belim liiat Tods* Mowic traditiaB, a taBecdoa not of 
Im itHd bW to twocnne the pWitIcd oeeSs of (be trib«s dwing 

atrotu itotil toe tone td Pijeh. la toe eompwn, but of toe auoopdittte 
tbi* am, toe jestotoy iaMrtowed to arnbittomof toe Jerawd^ ptket*. 
Idbflivdi was a later addittoo to toe 
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ooUected the blood in basms, and sprinkled hcdf of it on an altaf 
representing Jehovah, the other half on the people. Seventy elders 
of the Israelite tribes then accompanied Moses to the tc^ of the 
mountain, where “they saw the Ghod of Israel . . < and did eat 
and drink.” “ TTie memory of this transaction in the wildraness was 
treasured by the Israelites throughout all their later history, and 
shaped their whole religious development. As interpreted by tiie 
prophets half a millennium later, it implied that if the Israelite peo- 
ple persistently violated the contract, Jehovah might temporarily 
transfer his patronage to some other people. The result was that he 
acquired a mobility and independence not enjoyed by deities in- 
separably associated with particular tribes. And though initimiy the 
Israelites thought exclusively of collective tribal prosperity, to be 
achieved by retaining Jehovah’s favor through the use erf the cot- 
rect rituals, their co ntract gradually acquire d an ethical content, 
Jeh ov^ b eing-Tfi ff a t ded as d eman di ng ITBIi nYifrri It ivfliff 

also significant that in the sealing of the contract the two 
were sharply set apart from each other; the religion of Israel, im* 
like that of most primitive peoples, never blurred thi» 
god and man; it had no deified kings or prophets, no deities de- 
scending to earth to beget children with human mistresses. 

What laws of behavior were included in the original contract can- 
not be determined. Later generations attributed to Moses a Vi»t 
mass of juridical, ethical, and ritualistic regulations, most of whidi 
demonstrably originated in Palestine and not in the desert and 
were certainly adopted by the Israelites at a later period. PirdMibly 
no part of the surviving Mosaic code, not even die Ten Commtmd- 
ments, was actually promulgated by Moses. It can be 
however, that the spirit of the orjg'pffi pjmtmgr must Imve been 
. nawnwlY fifid Ji^|[j^;>w« ndv tribalistio. Th roughoiU their earty Mstoiy 
the Isradhes delayed n o compnnetion about rdrfrfny.. defraud. 
ing, and slaughtermg otherproplK, and tlm same aditnde was ct^ 
sistett^]r~attnbute3~tolEiir Jehovdi rescued SarsA 

from Pharaoh’s harem after Abraham had passed her as hib 
sistet instead of his wife, at the same time allowmg Abntbam tb 
kec^ the gifts he bad received through dtese false pretenses;, 

xxiv, 3, lO-tt. iwioudY adstesdiiu. & a fes!' Ip- 

4ii0titdotu art ibIebo ftoai tia lcte| staateB nm mMiiiN} 

laasM YaiaiMi udim ash is YinlkniliaiAaithaiBd. 
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fled the blessing fraudulenfly obtained by Jacob; ordered the Israd- 
ites to steal from their Egyptian neighbors by borrowing goods 
from tlum on the eve of the exodus; promised to make them mas- 
ters of Palestine without any consideration for the rights of its| 
existing inhabitants; and ordered that tribesmen who worshipped! 
other gods should be massacred and their women and children en-\ 
slaved. Even by the ^ancUrds of the second niiUrani^, Jehovah ^ 
was a twbaric deity^ fafle$s~ltum^e ^an Ae cosmic spirit wor- 
sh4)ped by the Pharaoh Ikhnaton or the Babylonian sun god who 
had dictated die laws of Hammurabi; and because this tribal 
deity afterwards became identified with the ruler of the universe, 
the bloodthirsty actions recorded in the Pentateuch have con- 
tinued to have an evil influence on Western civilization down to 
modmn times. 

Yet while the Israelites were narrowly tribalistic in their at- 
titudes to foreign peoples, th^ also developed relatively high 
st^dards (tf justice and huntanity in their relations with one an- 
odiN^The individi^ism and equality of their pastoral background 
wete never wholly forgotten, even under the monarchy; and there 
can be little doubt that this spirit was embodied in the original 
Mosaic code. Jehovah’s contract was made not with a priest or a 
chieftain, or even with the tribal dders, but with all the people of 
Israel Ihe belief that Jehovah was an gge d by oppression and 
cq^qhgi^was implicit in the Mosaic traditionpSKmgh unST the 
time of prqihets this applied only to his Israelite worshi|^rs. 
And though flie elaborate ritualistic rules attributed to Jehovah 
never had much ratkmal basis, being largely magical in origin, 
and may have been even more barbaric in flieir original Mosaic 
form, they se^ to have bemi free from the more gross sexual 
practices and grdesque mythological explanations that char- 
acterized other religious cults. In this respect also it was ad- 
vanity to J^ovdi that he became the g^ of the Hebrews at a 
paittcxflar mommit in time. Unlike Enlil and Amon-Re and Zmis, 
he c(^ evdve toward nxmotheism without being mnbarrassed 
by the amoral ritnals and legends that other ddties traited with 
them frtMa die ages d neolit^ and paleolidiic savagery. 

Accon!^ to die Biblkal story, die Israelites acqtuied the whde 
of ridij^oite syetesa throng dte Mosaic reydatkm, ahhoogh 
dieir ksalem tod stdMeqiimidy to a fewg batde k 
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order to prevent the pure worship of Jehovah from being con- 
taminated by Canaanite influences. A careful study of die record 
shows that the real story was much more complex; the occupation 
of Palestine led to a fusion of religions, as a result of which a mass 
of Canaanite rituals and beliefs was incorporated into the Jehovidi 
cult, many of them becoming permanent elements of the Jewish 
faith. Yet there was undeniably a conflict between the two tradi- 
tions; the Jehovah-worship of tte desert, with its nomadic deity, its 
patriarchal morality, and its association with a pastoral inde- 
pendence and equality, could never wholly amalgamate with the 
agricultural fertility cults and theocratic institutions of the land 
of Canaan. It was of decisive importance that some elements in 
the Israelite population never wholly forgot the Mosaic creed; 
in spite of the adoption of fertility rituals, Jehovah succeeded 
finally in retaining his isolation and was never degraded inti) the 
partner of a Palestinian mother goddess. 

For many centuries before the Israelite occupation, Pdestine 
had contained settled agricultural populations, along with temple 
cities of the usual theocratic type. To judge from archaeolf^ical 
evidence, in fact, the material level of its civilization was con- 
siderably higher before the occupation than it ever was during tte 
period of Israelite rule. With the ebbing of Egyptian imperialism, 
the country had been left to a number of small separate states, while 
Philistine immigrants had conquered the southern seacoast It is 
apparent from the Book (tf Judges that the Israelites took posses- 
sion of the country by a slow process of infiltration, settling first 
in the infertile hill country of the interior, fighting (mty occ^ional 
wars with Canaanite states, and leaving the cities and the seuxmt 
plains unconquered for centuries. Economically less advanced than 
their city-dwelling opponents, they relied on militia armies of peas- 
ants and herdsmen who fought on foot or rode on asses, any 
horses or chariots mentioned in the Biblical record being always 
the proper^ of the enemy. For a long period the PhflistinM item 
the masters of most of Palestine, and siqffem»:y dki not fina% pass 
to ^ Israelites until after the establiriunmit dt the ttevidhan 
monarchy in 1013 B.C. In the end, as is occarionafly admitted in 
the record, a large part of the Palestinian pc^idatkm, bofh 

rural and urban, was ^)sinbed into Ote Israel kingdoot- fit spto 
of tius massacres reotn^ wdtii such oonqslaonugf m tiud 
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unhis^oal expression of sacerdotal fanaticism^ the Book of 
Jofidiua, Jehovah’s instructions for the extermination of the enemy 
were never carried out. There was a union of races, leading inev^ 

a .mim pf Kdieiss£- 

Palestinian nature*worship seems to have exceeded even that^ 
of other Near Eastern peasant cultures in its propensity fw gross \ 
and revolting rituals. The country was dotted with shrines at 
which male and female fertility deities, represented by phallic 
stone pillars and wooden poles, were served by hereditary priests ' 
who gained their livelihood from the offerings of the peasants. 
Sacrifice was not, as with the pastoral peoples, a communal meal 
shared by the god and the human family, but an offering of first 
fruits to the deities and their priests in the expectation that the re- 
ward would be a good harvest. Orgiastic festivals were celebrated 
in spring and autumn, accompani^ by the usual phenomena of 
mass drunkenness and the collective conviction of divine posses- 
sion. As with all fertility cults, there was a pronounced emphasis 
on human sexuality; both male and female prostitutes were at- 
tached to the temples, their earnings being contributed to the sacred 
treasuries. The chief Palestinian abomination, however, was child- 
sacrifice; the first-bom of every family was the property of the 
local god and must be given to him as a burnt offering.^ 

Israelite rule over Palestine meant that Jehovah-worship was im- 


^ “Goddesses of fertility play a much 
greater role amoug the Canaanltes 
tiian they do among any other ancient 
people. . . . These Canaanite god- 
desses were nearly always represented 
In iconography as niuced. . . . An^ 
Other dominant characteristic of the 
Canaanite goddesses in question was 
their shvagery. ... A fawite type 
of representation showe the nahed 
dess astride a gaUoping horse and 
brandhhing a weapon in her ri|^ 
hand. In a fragment of the Baal ^ 
which has just been published fl93l}, 
Anafh a^aie as mmdibly sangui- 
nary. Por a mason not yet Jenown she 
massacres mankind, young and dd, 
froin the seancoast to the mkg of the 
^ cansiny heads and hands to 4y 
In jSll directicrns, Vm she ties heads 
to her back, hdnds her girdle, and 
ymiaa i# m hw it to bar 


throat — ^in human gore. The favorite 
animals of the Canaanite goddess 
were the lion, because of its ferocity, 
and the serpent and dove, because of 
their reputed fecundity. ... A cult- 
stand of about the twelfth century 
B.C. from Beth-shan shows a remark- 
able tableau in relief^ a nude goddess 
holds two doves in her arms as she 
s|ts with legs apart to show her sex; 
below her are two male deities with 
arms intm’locked in a struggle (7), 
with a dog at the feet of one of thmn; 
toward them from bdow creeps a ser- 
pent and firom mte side advances a 
Uotn. This may be oonsidmed as a 
terse iqHtome of the mythological 
sytnbdisin of Canaaadte reH^ at 
the mid of the jarolsra^ age In 
Palestine/* W. F. Albright: jProm 
tHe ChHstmity {the 

lohm yi^pldni Frees) p 177^. 
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posed on the whole country, but ^ tri^htkmal rituals continued 
with little change. Ori a^mdly a desert stonn ^ a nd thgg. the t tavri i« 
i ng war god of the Ist^te tribes. Jehovah was nnw witji , 

the various rnnai^nify fertilitv gods, known collectively as 
and was in consequence split up into a number of difieient emb^- 
ments attached to different shrines, each of which was regarded 
by the peasants as a separate deity. The fact that he was ik>w re^ne- 
sented by a series of stone piUars meant that his worshippers no 
longer a^ered to any Mosaic prohibition of the worriiip of images. 
Various indications in the Biblical narrative make it doul^ful, iU' 
deed, how far the Israelites had ever conformed to any such com- 
mandment; King David, for example, had his own housritold 
images, the teraphim, which are mentioned in the Book of Samuel 
without any suggestion that they were a violation of the Dec^ogue. 
Along with the Baalim, Jehovah-worship took over the orgiastic 
festivals and the ritualistic prostitution, which remained a part of 
the official religion of Israel until the prophetic movement. And al- 
though the sacrifice of first-born children was at some period com- 
muted into animal sacrifice, it was revived as late as the sevmiffi 
century and was believed by some people, including the prophet 
Ezekiel, to have been one of Jehovah’s miginal commandments.* 
Meanwhile, the original pastoral republicanism of the Israelites 
was suffering a similar corruption. Ibroughout die long period in- 
scribed in the Book of Judges the tribes retained thek loose in- 
dividualistic mode of organizatkm. “In those days thme was no 
Icing in Israel; every man did that which Wi» right in his own 
eyes.” ' Leadership was exercised by a series at priests and wmrrkNcs 
who owed their positkm to personal ^arisma rather dum to my 
hereditary right; ^ and the final poUd^'auffii^ty, tdong the 
function of judging legal disputes, still belcmged to the tribal 
elders. Jehovah’s wiU was ascertained by the priests dtrough dm 
casting of lots and otbm mechanical means (ff divimuion, or was 


■The pophet a^ai&ed it as an ex- 
presslQn of Ichovami anger beeante of 
Israelita disobediencn. "1 gave tban 
aim Btatntes mat were not good, and 
jodpaents adwt^y they shotdd not 
live; and I jwlluted them in their own 
in mat they omsed to pass 
thrmi^ the me aU mat opesem the 


womh, mat t mi^ make man dmb- 
bte, to the efad mid they knew 
that I am the Ifixi.” Eackiel« xs, 2iM- 
*}ndgels,X]di,XS. 

^Ihe coac^t of dtarismatio leadH^ 
mip was defined by Max Vlfimeri who 
implied it to Jwiim MstOty in'hn'ifn* 
deHtfmbdm; 
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communicated to prq>hets who cultivated ecstatic states in which 
diey believed themselves to be divinely inspired. But this mode of 
govemmmit, appropriate to wandering tribes of herdsmen, was 
unsuited to an agricultural and partially urbanized society. Ac-, 
cording to the Bible, the change to monarchy was motivated mainly \ 
the need for unity in the war against the P hilistine s, but it\ 
most also have been caused by economic factors. The transition 
from a pastoral to an agricultural society, with the establishment of 
property rights in land and the growing differentiation between 
land-owning and servile classes, and the absorption of the Palestin- 
ian cities with their commercial and industrial activities made a 
more complex political and legal system essential. After the some- 
what ineffectual rule of Saul, a peasant chieftain whose support 
came chieSy from the northern tribes, David, of the southern tribe 
of Judah, succeeded in organizing a military despotism of the nor- 
mal Oriental type. He ended the domination of the Philistines and 
conquered the old city of Jerusalem, which became his capital. 

Toward the Davidian monarchy the attitude of the Biblical 
chroniclers remained significantly ambivalent. David’s early ad- 
ventures as an outlaw chieftain when “every one that was in 
distress, and every one that was in debt, and every one that was 
discontented, gathered themselves unto him” ^ and his subsequent 
rise to suprmne power, his jnowess as a warrior and exploits as a 
genmral, ^ warm personal friendships and numerous love affairs, 
his tdmits as po^ and musician, his gestures of chivalry and 
generosity, his occasional acts of treachery and cruelty, the 
^[dendor of his kingcup — all diis made him a saga hero and the 
most picturesque figure in the whole of Jewish history. The Israel- 
ites never forgot that under his rule and that of his son Solonion 
drey had achieved dw greatest material power and prosperity drey 
ever enjoyed; and afbt the final loss of their political independence 
four centuries later, thda hop^ became centered on a restcnration 
of David’s mcmarchy uniter a king of David’s lineage. But later 
cbrootelm also recognized that in adopting the institutions of their 
nd^bms fhe Israelites had lost the r^utdican freedmn and sim- 
plkity cff the of d» judges. The Bilde r^uesmits the priest 
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Samuel as pointing out to the monarchical par^ that u king would 
“take your lielcls, and your vineyards, and your oliveyards, even the 
best of them, and give them to his servants. . . . Arid he will take 
your manservants, and your maidservants, and your goodliest 
young men, and your asses, and put them to his work. He will take 
the tenth of your sheep: and ye shall be his servants. And ye shall 
cry out in that day because of your king which ye shall have chosen 
you,” * 

All the implications of monarchy became fully apparent during 
the reign of Splomon , who set out to make Israel a bureaucratic 
state on the Egyptian model. He maintained a mercenary army 
recruited from foreigners and equipped with horses and chariots, 
collected taxes from his subjects and drafted them for forced labor 
on a royal palace and temple and other public works, appointed 
officials to control justice and local administration in place of the 
traditional tribal elders, organized elaborate commercial enter- 
prises, and enjoyed a large harem along with the otha appurte- 
nances of kingsUp. Like his father, he was a priest-king, himself 
presiding over sacrifices to Jehovah; and the 'Tg&ovaS' cult was 
now used as an instrument of royal power and remodeled to con- 
form with the usages of other Near Eastern kingdoms. Solomon’s 
main reason for building a temple at Jerusalem was no doubt to 
make Jehovah a permanent resident of the capital ci^, and thereby 
to centralize religion in accord with the centralization (d political 
power. This was contrary to the original nomadic tradition, titoi^h 
the only expression of this fact, in the protest of the prq>het Nathan 
when David had planned a temple, was apparently a yesy late 
ad<tition to the Biblical record. “Shalt thou build me an house for 
me to dwell in?” Jehovah is reprinted as saying. “Whereas I 
have not dwelt in any house since the time that I brought up the 
childrNi of Israel out of Bgypt, even to this day, but have waUted 
in a tent and in a tabernacle ” * Solomon’s Temple was filled with 
daborately carved images, though none of ffiem seems to have 
r^esented Jehovah himself or to have become an object wor- 
ship More significant was die fact that tl» Temple was si^- 
rcmnded by shrines honoring the deities of foreign countdira. The 


a 1 Suniuil, viii, 14-18. 


*n Samuel, vil,5-a. 
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religjy^„j3l the monarchy was moving toward po lytheism , and 
J^wah waT jn’s erbiis dan^tff ' M ''tfeJdbihm^ ifte Marduk or 
Amo^fte, merely the presi ding offi cer of a pant heon. 

Several rebelHons ^gSiiSrHoUr^ Solomon had shown 

that the primitive republican spirit was still alive, and after 
Solomon’s death in 933 the northern tribes seceded and formed a 
separate kingdom of Israel with its capital at Samaria, leaving 
only the tribe of Judah to the Davidian dynasty. Our chief au* 
diority for the next three and one half centuries, the Book of 
Kings, reflected the viewpoint of the Jerusalem priests after the 
seventh-century reforms, and was written on the assumption that 
rulers who observed the correct rituals must, ipso facto, have been 
rewarded with prosperity while those who corrupted the Jehovah 
cult certainly came to bad ends. This thesis could be supported 
only by distorting most of the facts, and the true story can be 
discovered only by reading between the lines. Judaea, which out- 
side the city of Jerusalem consisted chiefly of pastoral hill country, 
seems to have remained more faithful to the Mosaic tradition. In 
the richer and more agricultural north, the fertility cults were more 
strongly entrenched, and other gods were worshipped alongside 
Jehovah. Jeroboam, the first king of Samaria, being determined to 
end any dependence upon the Jerusalmn Temple, set up shrines for 
the worship of a bull (contemptuously described in the Biblical 
narrative as a golden calf), though it is probable that this animal 
was consirtered not as a new supreme deity but as a new embodi- 
ment Jehovah or possiUy as merdy a pedestal on which he 
stood while himself remaining invisible. But desjate the heresies 
of the northern kingdom, it remained strong than its southern 
rival down to die Assyrian conqu^ d 722, and enjo^ two pe- 
riods of high prosperity under Omri and his son AhAb (887-853) 
and under Jerdioam Q (785-744). Much more important than 
the ritualisric problems obsessing the autbtn of the Book of Kings 
were the increasing economic inequalities. The powm of the 
royal bureaucracies and the growth d a numey economy produced 
tiMir usual effects, and the pemnts and herdnaen d the country- 
ride began to fah into debt to urban merchants and aristocrats, and 
ofton ended 1^ k»ii^ theh land and their freedom and being Sold 
into slavmy. The grievance d the mass at the peophii were to &td 
expimrimi in fte projflietic movement. 
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Yet, m spite of religious and economic conflicts, flie period of the 
two kingdoms was the golden age of Hebrew lit erature. Invigorated 
by the successful completion of the conquMt^ writers began to 
collect the stories of Israel’s history since the time of Abraham 
and of the achievements of Jehovah. Incorporated inti) the present 
Biblical narrative, and mingled with the tedious moralizing com- 
ments, ritualistic regulations, and long genealogies that were 
added during less imaginative and mens sin-conscious epochs, are 
a biography of David, probably written by a personal acquaintance 
during the reign of Solomon, a ninth-century collection of Judaean 
stories known as the J document, and an eighth-century compila- 
tion covering the same ground from a northern viewpoint, the E 
document. The narrative vigor and vivid character-portrayals of 
these stories, their primitive enjoyment of human nature and the 
natural world, their morning freshness and epic scope and energy 
have never been surpassed in the literature of the world. Other 
Near Eastern peoples had achieved nothing comparable to them, 
and what made them possible among the Israelites was the 
Jehovah cult. The Egyptians and the Mesopotamians, dominated 
by mhure cults that fused past and future into a perpetual pr^nt 
and drew no clear line of distinction between men and go^, had 
never disentangled history from mythology. It vm the mmnory 
of the contract with Jehovah in the wilderness tliat made history 
a meaningful process and thus enabled these I sraelite writers fa? be 
the world’s first b^^rian s. And since they trusted In J^oi^^ 
divine'' puqii^es, they expressed a spirit of optimism, a belief in 
the cosmic significance of human life, which was notabfy lacking 
in two other masterpieces probably composed at about the same 
permd, tire poems of Hmner. Jehovah-worship also made posalfie 
the extraordkuoy realism of Hebrew bio^aphy. David was a 
fUfiest-king and tiie Lord’s anointed, but, unlike the Egyjaian em- 
bodiments of Osiris and Amon-Re and the Babyloniaa sons of 
Mat^ik, he was n man and not a god. His bio^phea: could pm- 
trt^ him with unapologetic awareness of both Ms greatness and 
his The story of his passion for Bath-^b^ his murder 

dllriah, andthershuheof the prophet NatMn was infused with a 
sense of mmal values rarely applied to a country’s ruler: In assy 
of tte world’s hbtory. 
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The Prophetic Movement 


An analysis of the historical background shows why the re- 
jTIL ligion of Israel, and of Israel alone, was able to evolve into 
monotheism. Yet prior to the prophetic movement there had been 
little indication of such a development, 



rone to an 


considered 

assumed to be particular ^ 

rituals and^acrificjg. The Israelites representST^lum m lact^ as 
bfiSS acutdly sensitive about his personal honor; and since the 
prestige of a god depended upon &e Veilax^ his human de- 
pendents, they assumed that he would always come to their aid in 
times of crisis and could not possibly allow them to be deprived of 
their national independence. In their numerous arguments with 
Jehovah, ever since the time of Moses, they had always pointed 
out how much his reputation would suffer if he deserted or de- 
stroyed them during one of his fits of anger instead of giving them 
victory over their enemies.^ 


example, i^en the leradltea 
aiade a ^deo calf in the wUd^nesg, 
lahovah said to Idosea: ^1 have seen 


them, and that I may con- 
sume diem.** Moses replied by asking: 
‘^Wherefore thould the Bg)iittans 


pe<^, and, behold, it is a stil^- speak* and say. For mischief did he 


ncicked 


le: now therefore let me 
my wrath may wax hot 


brhig them out, to slay them in the 
moimtsitis, and to cQimume them 


102 
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103 


the ^IgljuiTLff rrflQ» t<4r%ii/irttfinc 


ni^rmm^rcKm and t] 


armis.^ fhA p;T r 

Mosaic perio d when the god of Israel had been 




>ne group of reformers, th c ft eet wl i ii w ; actually 

.jtjiatac ^ a nd r eturned to the simple pastoral way 

oUtffepf their nom^^jg ^pcestora. Thus, the pure Jeho^-WSBHip'' 
of the desert tradition became identified with social justice, while 
the Baal fertili ty rituals were associated with the growth of eco- 
Tinmic |>]^pinitatini^^ In callmg for a return to the reugion oTMoses, 
the prophetaw ere. at ^’Ses^^**!!m^'*3 iMamcm^ bom 
syncretism and social corru 

MoaaJmpnr ta n t waTfl ^eterinratinn-in-the international sitiia. 

tjon . After several centuries of relative peace, the great powers 
resumed their conflicts. Late in the eighth century, the Assyrians, 
greediest and most bloodthirsty of aU the Near Eastern peoples, 
began to build an empire in competition with die decadent but 
still formidable power of Egypt. By any realistic view the two 
small Israelite kingdoms could not hope to keep their independ* 
ence, and could survive at all only by paying tribute to Assyria. 
The logical implication was that Jehovah, in spite of his success in 
leading his people out of Egypt and making them masters of Pal- 
estine, was inferior to Shamash, the sun god of Nineveh. The 
prophets, however, while recognizing that foreign conquest was 
inevitable, refused to accept this implication. Duria^ ^|tig p^iriod 
(rf national humiliation they began to proclaim the revnlipionaiy 
dftcSy tff Te^^^ the tribal god of tl» Isradites, was, in re- 
3Sv. die so k.aeator and r ylCT ‘f naiveme that aU dm in- 
mmie^le ^tk hv «ther peoples were mere^yyj^ 

^jjuLwilicBI^Vi” Assyrians and the Eg^ttians were, with- 

out knowing it, the instruments of Jdtiov^’s purposes, and dud 
ti» of die neoDle^Jsrael. instead <rf being a proof of 

Jehovah’s weakness, h»I been deliterately pla n^ by A 

. Such a tmiw have been Wi 


nanfahtnent for their sins. S 

Irom tiw of the owrth^ Mows 
atso mmiid«d htav^k ot his 
ises 10 Mfahm, 104 


Vmt *%it l/QtiA iiepeQW4 of ov£i 
ho to do ootot Mi 
1^** Soe Sxodoss 3cxxli» 1^14. 
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by non-Israelites as an astonishing exanide of tribal effrixatery. 
One can understand it only by recognizing that the (»ntral intui- 
tion on which the prophetic movement was based was in essence, 
in spite of its links wiA the religion of Moses, as novel as the other j 
new beginnings of the Axial Period in CSiina, India, Iran, and \ 
Greece. \ 

The prophets were moving from tribalism to nniv^iy^l^sm. and \ 
were thereby enabled to aSentMgie ethics from tri^^ mpup and \ 
allegiances. They sa^thr*WCTla ar"8rumur''*an^^ 

s as a spiritual quality. ^ *a@u3e otmind rad heart, and 


not as a matter of placating an an 
ances. This revolutionary view of the universe and of human life 
was present ed, however, not i 

a reriun to 

preaching monotheism, the'jpP^Eummdnm^^ritn^ssary to 
repudiate Jehovah. Thus the new doctrines resulted in a paradox- 
icd compromise with tribalism. The creator of the universe, it was 
alleged, had, for reasons known only to himself, chosen to reveal 
himself only to a single pec^le; and although the prophets de- 
clared most emphatically ^at Israel could not count on Jehovah’s 
protection, rad that by failing to achieve hi^ ethical ideals she 
had, in fact, brought destruction upon herself, they did not aban- 
don the assumption that the practice of true religion would result 
in tribal prosperity. As Israel was obviously destined to be ra- 
slaved, it followed as a logical consequence that die must have 
sinned more grievously than other nations. She alone bad known 
die god of righteousness, and had not remained loyal to him. De- 
nunciations of the wickedness of Israel and pre^ctkms of her 


coming day d docmi became the main themes of prqdietic prea<^- 
ing. Eventually qu^tioas were rauMKl as to whether Jehovah’s 
fmniriuneat of Israd had actually been a fair penalty for her mis- 
conduct, but these doubts about divine justioe were tmnoved by 
ra aj^ieal to the futote. In some indetermioate epoch Isrral would 
be purged of her sins, and would finally, imdm Messhudc leader- 
ship, bectmie a great nation and be recognized as ^ tyiritnd 
lea^ and sswior of all mankhul. In ^ito of its ina» comradk- 
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turies later in a new religioijs system that conqueiwd the whc^ 
Western world. 

The prophets themselves had, of course, no doubts whatever 
about Jehovah’s identity. On the contrary, they were dominated 
by a most intense conviction of his immi^iate presence. In spite 
of the rationality of much of their preaching, Aey were ecstatic 
men who heard voices, saw visions, went into states of trance, and 
believed themselves personally commissioned to proclaim the di- 
vine will. Such experiences, it was assumed, could come from no 
other source than the tribal deity. This attitude can best be under- 
stood in the light of Israel’s earlier religious development. 

L ike most primitive peoples, the Israelites had ^ways believed 
i n distiiiB2lll8ff"OF noma("%illSl!IIIII1!l^ 

ness anSTseif-control as due to spiritual agencies. During their 
early history, as can be seen from stories in the books of Judges 
and Samuel, not only the rhapsodic utterances of priests and poets 
but also the babblings of maniacs were attributed to a divine spirit. 
Prophecy gradually became professionalized, and schools ci 
prophets, who had developed techniques for the deliberate induce- 
ment of states of derangement by means of music and dances and 
of alcohol and possibly other drugs, earned money by helping 
peasants to find lost articles, performing miraculous cures, and ad- 
vising kings about the will of Jehovah. This tradition seems to 
have been stronger in the nordiern kingdom, whme the orgiastic 
fertility cults were more deeply rooted; its rulers apparently main- 
tained large bodies of hired ecstatics to encourage their subjects 
with suitably propitious oracles on the eve of a war or some other 
major crisis. 

Among more sophisticated persons it was recognized that many 
ctf these prophets were merely lunatics and that tlmk utterances 
were misleading; but the popular assumption of dirmm guidance 
was not readily abandoned. Jehovah, it was alleged^ might ddib- 
erately impel his presets to lie, perhaps because he u^ihed dis- 
obedient kings to be led astray. Ratinnatiat criteria gradyllv 

and according to dm sevemb.'S^y 
Bb^ of Deutero^y only those prophets should be ols^ed 
whose predictioas had been omrobmated by ev^ts.* ar^b^y 


U Xiagi, jdl, 22; DfWwtenway, xvffl, 22. 
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who claimed to be proclaiming the will of God was still likely to 
be treated with respect. This was why the monotheistic prophets, 
in spite of their decidedly unpopular doctrines, were able to se- 
cure a hearing. Several of them were in serious danger of bein^ 
lynched or executed, but their auditors were always restrained bY 
an uneasy suspicion that their claims to be Jehovah’s mouthpiec^. 
might actually be true. 

In the tenor of their utterances the monotheistic prpph^ets were ' 
sharply different from their professiondf|S3iicSs^rfnTact, the 
first nf thftin Amos of Tekoa, insisted most emphatically that he 
was not connected with any prophetic school and had no profes- 
sional status. They didjyjJjjjMm^m and their 

whole approach to politick anosomaTproSlms^ remarkably 


reahgygjjjm denancenoT tne Graditional Jwovw cult they decla^ 
that sequences of cause and effect would follow their inevitable 
course and that the loss of Israelite independence could not be 
prevented by magical rituals or appeals for supernatural interven- 
tion. Yet their rational insights into the nature cff reality and their 
moral indignation seemed to them to come from an external 
source and to be impressed upon their minds with a compulsive 
urgency that they interpreted as a divine command. Their modes 
of thought and expression were essentially poetic; and although 
their doct 






In so far 

as they interpreted certain of their own emotional states as evi- 
dences of a spiritu^ reali^, they can be classified as mystics, but 
they never enjoyed ^ ipvstical ttSigffiilW 

Their Jehovah was alwa;^ an external person, combining the over- 
whelming power and anger of the old storm god of Sinai with the 
new demand foa* moral perfection. By the standards of modon 


civilizatmn this belief in inspiration tends, of course, to discredit 
the content of their preaching. It shoidd be remembered that the 
processes by whidi mra achieve new insights always tq>pear mys- 
tmous, even if they are attributed not to st^etnatmal influence 
Imt to Subconscious forces within tiie human psjche; and ttud the 
onfy fair test of theh validity is operational. 

Prior to tiie eighth cmitury th^ had been a few individuals for 
wtemi the wifl of Jehovah had bemi ekpiesised hi moral hidigna- 
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tion rather than in derangements of consciousness. The prophet 
Nathan had denounced King David’s dealings with Bath-sheba. 
In the ninth century the mysterious and awe-inspiring figure of 
Elijah had appeared in the northern kingdom, championing the 
pure Mosaic tradition and attacking the Baal-worship of King 
Ahab and his judicial murder of Naboth. Elijah’s visit to Sinai, 
where he recognized Jehovah not in a whirlwind or an earthquake 
or a fire but in “a still small voice,” indicated a spiritual concep- 
tion of the divine nature, though there is no evidence that he was 
a monotheist. But Elijah’s leadership was transmitted to the mir- 
acle-worker Elisha, who headed a professional prophetic school 
and meddled in politics to no good purpose, encouraging Jehu 
to seize power from the dynasty of Omri and massacre all its mem- 
bers and supporters. Improbable as it may appear, the surviving 
records do not indicate that the monotheistic prophets had any 
real precursors. 

The first expression of the new spirit can be located with con- 
siderable precision. The time was a bout and the place was 
the one centers of bull-worship in 

the northern kingdom. Assyria was still only a distant stormcloud 
rising on the eastern horizon; and Israel had enjoyed a long period 
of prosperity, at least for the upper classes. Apparently Amos of 
Tekoa interrupted one of the traditional fertility festivals with de- 
nunciatory preachings which seemed to the priest of die shrine to 
be so dangerously subversive that he sent a warning to the King. 
According to his own accotmt, Amos was a herdsman and a 
dresser of fruit trees from the hill country of southern Judaea. In 
spite of these humble occupations, he was well informed about in- 
ternational politics, and could state bis convictions in language 
that was not only filled with poetic imagery drawn from the life 
of the wilderness, but was also remarkably terse, frnxefrd, and 
well organized. If one were challenged to traceth^ri^^^Vest- 
ern civilization back to its e arliest sovirce.'l C^SSTfBS TiSnSSw er 

The prophecl^ WibhtBd Tb Amos'milK cme of the shimtest 
books in the Old Testament, and some of them, including the con- 
soling Messianic conclusion, were probably added at a much laJ^ 
epoch. But those sections which ate plainly autistic make a 
decisive break with previous regions traction. In tl» find plage^ 




ej»iY event : 

wnrV rtf CioA In a remarkable paragraph he dm^nome the re- 
ality of causation by a scries of examples (“Will a lion roar in the 
forest, when he hath no prey? . . . Can a bird fall in a snare 
upon the earth, where no gin is set for him? . . . Shall a trum- 
pet be blown in the city, and the people not be afraid?”) and 
concludes by asking: “Shall there be evil in a city, and the Lord 
hath not done it?” ’ And, in the second place, Amos declares that 
» not placated.bv ritua^ and sacrifiyys. but in$tead regji||;^ 
Jehovah is represented as declaring: “1 nate, I 
despise your feast days, and I will not smell in your solemn assem- 
blies. Though ye offer me burnt offerings and your meat offerings, 

I will not accept them: neither will I regard the peace offerings of 
your fat beasts. Take thou away from me the noise of thy songs; 
for I will not hear the melody of diy viols. But letjudsmra^un 
^QWIWIiIWhM^ andjg^btwjMnjp^jB^^a^^ It iB|[ii]gJ* 

Amos righteousness means chiefly eo^mic Justice, and the 
main reascun^^^TOming oBnQuest oi Israel W UK Assyrians 
is the ^;^ of (he o f the 

peagQlgJbrael has “sold the righteous for silver, ® 'poor for 
a pair of slMjes.” “Those that lie upon beds of ivory, and stretch 
thmnselves upon thdr couches, and eat the lambs out of the flock, 
and the calves Out of the midst the stall; that chant to flie sound 
of the vied, and invoat to fltemselves instruments of music, like 
David; that drink wiim in bowls, and anoint themselves with 
die chief ointments: bm they are not ^eved for the affliction of 
JosBidi: flierefare now shafl they go captive.” * Thus for perhaps 


*ABK»,ia,4-e. 

*AaiOi,v, 2l>^ 

* Aaios, a, 6 ; 

*AsioiiAi eeatmtiSMM ot die rieb 


wwe eolMMt hy taomat ftogbut of « 
■I^tly lator period, Micah. Ttie lari 
four (Siapters of d» Book of Idkab 
wore adud tftef tbe Ikfid: 
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Th e next of p rojgmt^ogp^ wag not^ comarafld^i^ 

lacl£ra''!CSIw^gwu8ior exj^ssm (wtos ^ wi^ 
badly served by bis editors), but his basic doctrine was equally 
novel. Repeating Amos’s dePOPpiati,(>p M riTiialis^n nbsentaaces. 

rl u? 

Jehovah desues steadfast low and not sacrifice, the xnowiira^ of 
God, rather than burnt offerings.” ’ This conception is convened 
through sexual metaphors, and is reached through an 
the Israel had originally been married to Jenoval^ 

but t^omenprostituted herself with the gods of Palestine in the 
false belief that the Baal rituals produced good harvests. “She said, 
I will go after my lovers, that give me my bread and my water, 
my wool and my flax, mine oil and my drink. . . . For she did 
not know that I gave her com and wine and oil, and multiple 
her silver and gold, which they used for Baal. Therefore will I 
return, and ... I will also cause all her mirth to cease, her feast 
days, her new moons, and her sabbaths, and all her solemn feasts. 
And I will destroy her vines and her fig trees, whereof she hath 
said. These be my rewards that my lovers hath given me; and I 
will make them a forest, and the beasts of the field shall eat 
them.” ® Hosea’s obsession with sex, expressed in vehenaent de- 
nunciations of the ritualistic prostitution associated with the Batd 
cults, was apparently connected with personal expmences to 
which he attributed symbolic meanings.' 

Thus, Hqsea w as the first prophet to preach a reliyoo of the 


^ Hosea, vi, 6 , Revised Standard 
Version. The Authorized Version in- 
correctly uses **ntercy” for the Hebrew 
word meaiung the love of a wife for a 
husband. 

^Hosea, ii, 5 - 12 . 

®Iii Chapter i, after some general 
remarks about the whoredom of Israel, 
Horn relates diat he married a woman 
called Comer and had three children 
to whom he gave 83 mibolic names. In 
C^aptmr iU he describes how be loved 
a bou^t h^ out of slav^, 

and kept her in his house, diis being 
symbolic of lehbvidi*s love for Israel. 
A ^ the ceasninetitators have 

th^t the wife of Oiapter i 
Was ^nti^ with the pioldtute of 
Omfrn ill and have made a ommnde 


story of Hosea's supposed dd^ty to 
his unfaithful spouse; a minority have 
gallantly taken up cudgels in de- 
fense of Gotner's i^astity and insisted 
that two different women are invedved, 
at the same turn defet»^hu| the hoaoe 
of the prophet by maintamW that to 
whole episode rdated In dhspter lit 
must have been purely 
Isaiah's private life has evoked similar 
controversies. Isaiah rdates. radum 
casually^ that m had a son ky a 
{nopbetesB, his main cmioei^ 
with the symbolic nalne tot he gave 
himl Omntfieiitators defend bis Aar- 
acter by a^|Ulii| tot to it 

prophet miWt have keen call^ a 
prophetess and henee that to rddhl 
wiuiQonptodlnlfe^ 
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sfi^ But although this shift of , emphasis from the outer jQ_ihe 
umgjjiig^was 
H also 

i^mpret religioii^loveiatn«tnSr^ituSrmeanra^^^^^M^ 
^ ^9lB.iBmtefiiiiilil1te- identifying tCTSTS^. 

band oi his visions with the Jehovah who had ratified the covenants 
with Israel in the wilderness, Hosea made love into an obliga- 1 
tion. How could human beings ever feel assured that they loved 
God with the total and unquestioning devotion he demanded? 
Much of the Christian experience was implicit in the religion of 
Hosea: the anxiety and soul-searching that were reinforced by the 
belief in original sin, the struggles of the saints to achieve a proper 
contempt for worldly life and to center all their desires upon God, 
the mystical transference of sexual drives to the heavenly bride- 
groom. 

The paradoxes involved in the fusion of new spiritual concep- 
tions widi the traditional Jehovah cult were even more obvious in 
the political prophets. If God directed world affairs in order to 
manifest his power and punish the wicked, then it was not only 
futile, but also wrong, to resist the inevitable. For Israel to fight 
in defense of her independence was not merely imprudent; accord- 
ing to the religion of the prophets, it would be disobedience to the 
divine will. Instead of seeking foreign alliances and becoming in- 
volved in international power politics, ^e should seek only to 
purge herself of sin and achieve ethical perfection, meanwhile 
trusting that God by his own methods and in his own good time 
would bring about the reign of universal justice. T he opposition of 
themoptetetofareign|dIiaa|^|Wa8largdycaus^rOT^ 

threat 

co^uest implied an ethic of non-resistance, but this was pred- 
icated not on any rational understanding of the self-defeating ef- 
fects oi powet, Imt on the assumption that a just God was guiding 
the course of history. 

The first individud to wrestle with these dUemmas was Isaiah, 


a native ctf Jerusaten and a^arently a member oi die aristocracy, 
who was a youngn ccmtemporary of Amos and Hosea. If one is 
tempted to accuse him a somewhat ignoble fatidism, otw should 
nonember diat he was sttu^ling to eapreys a more mil^tmied 
concse|t oi God. HSs li^ ww ^mit doi^ bsdtto wifii dm ^fes- 
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sional ecstatics who uttered consoliag oracles in states of derange* 
ment or intoxication, with priests who insisted feat if Jehovah was 
placated with generous sacrifices he would always jarotect his peo- 
ple, and with the whole primeval heritage of magic and supersti- 
tion. 

Unfortunately, the writings generally attributed to Isaj^C com- 
prising the first thirty-nine chapters of the book bearing his name) 
consist of an utterly chaotic mass of personal reminiscences and 
disconnected fragments of prophetic ejfeortation interspersed with 
numerous later interpolations and editorial comments. But it is 
obvious that he was a pwt and a ^j^^gjomtiWnterjrfjftwfigUgn]^ 
and an extremely 

describes how he saw God in all his holiness anagIo^ra52rw- 
U!?Ke3l&m^ff*^fson3^rcommissioned to be God’s spokesman is 

preaching, as of Amos’s, is that God ^^ffihesjus^ and wit 
ual. “To what purpose is the multiS3e^fyourM^nfices unto me?” 
•GS3 is represented as saying; “1 am full of the burnt offerings of 
rams, and the fat of fed beasts; and I delight not in the blood of 
bullocks, or of lambs, or of he-goats. . . . Bring me no more 
vain oblations. . . . Your new moons and your appointed feaste 
my soul hateth. . . . When ye make many prayers, I will not hear; 
your hands are full of blood. Wash you, mtfee you clean; put away 
the evil of your doings from before mine eyes; cease to do evil; 
learn to do well; seek judgment, relieve the oppressed, judge the 
fatherless, plead for fee widow.” Isaiah was also 

as appears from his detailed and caustic enumeration of 
all the articles of clothing worn by the rich wtnnen of Jorusatem.^ 

Throughout Isaiah’s life Israelite history was dominated by the 
mmiace of Assyria. In the year 722 the northern kingdom was 
co nquered, nearly thirty thousand of its leading citizens bein^ car- 
ried away into slavery; and as Amos and Hosea had predicted, 
Jdiovah did nofeing to save his people. The rulets d the southern 
lring< V>m had now to decide whether to save thmnseilves by paying 
trilmte to As^ria or to join forces with l^ypt ai«i othmr nd^feor- 
irig states in an attempt at resistance. T ^u^^t of JiM 

recr ladah w as fee enem y of foreign iil iahfi es.. anA .. th e. ad iflMai 


»lwW>, 1,11-17; iii, 18-23. 
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itfuffiBWaWli and though this was flwing partiy to a 

sjjggg&^^theAssg^ it seems' aTsb tohaw 
reflected a t|diggm^^^^^^"fflaSthi^ were Jehovah’s ittstru- 
u^^gjlg. AssynawiM"ffirroTcJ mine anger, the staff*of myTm^i^.j 
Against a godless nation I send him, and against the people of my 
wrath 1 command him, to take spoil and seize plunder, and to 
tread them down like the mire ctf the streets.” ‘ The political 
prophecies of Isaiah mingle murky and terrifying forebodngs of 
Jehovah’s coming day of doom with apocalyptic hopes for an age 
of universal peace and brotherhood after men have learned to obey 
the divine will. Israel will pay the penalty for the worldliness of 
her upper classes and their oppression of the poor; but a saving 
remnant will preserve the faith, and in some future age other na- 
tions will know the true God. “In that day shall Israel be the third 
widi Egypt and with Assyria, even a blessing in the midst of the 
land: whom the Lord of hosts shall bless, saying. Blessed be Egypt 
my people, and Assyria the work of my hands, and Israel mine 
inheritance.” * This spirit of religious universalism had no prece- 
dents. 

King Hezekiah refused to follow Isaiah’s advice, and in the year 
701 the Assyrian army swept across Judaea, devastated the coun- 
tryside, laid siege to Jerusalem, and extmted an immense tribute, 
but departed without actually capturing the city. Exultant over 
the Assjrrian withdrawal, the peo|fle of Jerusalem attributed 
their good fortune to the intervention of Jehovah, and were soon 
believing tiiat he had smitten dead one hundred and eighty-five 
thousand ^my soldiers in a single night— a story for which there 
is no ooixoboration in Assyrian records, and which is rendered im- 
probable by the admitted fact that Judah had become an Assyrian 
puppet state,* According to the Bilflical record, Isudah had en- 

> Isaiah, x, 5-6, Revised Stradeid reSnraing to his own country— an 
Venkm. event Uiat actually occuTted twenty 

*ltiHah, xix, 24-5. years later. In «t matt to deSeed die 

*Aa Anyrian inscrl^on records audwnticity of Ifoly Writ, Biblical 
that vaaS quantities at plunder Were commentaton have nequen^ elahned 
carried back from Prieirtlne and titat tint the riau^Uer of the Aatyriaas is 
Heaeltiah was shw im in his owital corroborated by Hemdotus. But ali 
’me a caiM bird.” In add^ tiiat Heradritus says (Hfrawy, 11. 141) 
to riaiittii^ titat friiotoli tat«^ittoed. b tittu etoWi tifr AMii'ibms liivWled 
moA of toe Aaqrriaa antw, toe Egypt (not Pataninb), toi^ wme dpr 
Booh of Kfrigs also 4bdates mid the tauid becmise told Otisb Ms tiirir 
Anyrian kii^ wM mnrderad after ^litoia and 
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CQuraged resistance by fwomising, in the name of Jbhovah, that 
Jerusalem would never be ci^jtured. Such a reversion to mtne 
primitive conceptions erf religion was, of course, in ctMnplete cem- 
tradiction to his whole view of life. Some scholars suppose that 
under the pressure of the crisis he must have succumbed to tribal- 
istic emotiem; others argue that the priestly chroniclers who in’ 
vented the story of Jehovah’s intervention would have berai also 
capable of forging some prophecies to corroborate it. 

The next seventy-five years were a period of moral degenera- 
fion. apparently l^^joojnhuent^^,,^^^ and as Judah 

had tocontinue paying tnbute toSs^ia, there was a fMMiiiMfilS 
ofjfeitoinj[i^oi^. Under the long rule of Hezekiah’s son Ma- 
nSenTthe nSonal god bad to make room for the Assyrian sun 
god, worshipped in the form of a horse-drawn chariot at the en- 
trance of the Jerusalem Temple, and for the Babylonian star cult. 
Not content with propitiating these foreign deities, the King en- 
couraged the traditional fertility cults, revived infant sacrifice, and 
was an enthusiastic addict of witchcraft, divinatum, and necro- 
mancy. Nationalistic sentiment seems to have been kept tdive, 
however, by the priests of Jehovah’s Temple, who were lotown as 
Zadokites from their presumed descent from the fuiest apptrinted 
by Solomon. In ^, 

th« ™icTnfP wa»i/m n f thp icfivrtflvk 

en ruled by King Josiah, quickly asserted her ind^iml’ 
ence, and this was followed by a teUgiom 

to re-establish th#>. py|y Mosnir tradffiSTTlM.. |Hx>gram oi toe re- 

foraS' WM ^to^^ Bookrf^ute rongay, which was suppened to 
have been written ‘liy 'IIKm "a'^ discove^ in tito 

Jerusalmn Tmple in 621. 

We do not know toe author or authors erf Deuteronomy, but 
toe book was obviousfy a product of the Zadokite hierarchy. Boto 
its conceodto^af its prcmo sals &» jgoial 

^d 

but ft continued to 

emphasis w as stiU iflgrowiY trib^atie . And idtoCHttito 

it (deasfy 


ernwharis 1 
uias in amn e wma i 


tj 

et bto even estnetf oom- 
mesMtora a> hifiSk rSl» ana Umcn- 


iiiQi&toy tlmd.nat 
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storing the religion of Moses, 


worship and to sub - 





__ M ,j ii,..iLu. i .ii...i. i 1 1 ® Jehova 

cult must j novTOver, be purged of all extraneous elements and cen- 

tralizeSTui a^dertace; in other words, he can be worshffi^ 
OTly all other shrines*mufflrS^e- 

stroyed. 'This kljgnc^i could be th® ground of the 

traditional assr>rilatiifm.*"nf thf. viUagiySEniS with the fertilitiiMfiMM 
tivals. but it als o suited the interestOT tne^dokite^ Most of Deu- 
fRUISHity consists of a long senes of divine commandments in 
which elaborate ritualistic regulations and taboos are mingled with 
civil and criminal legislation. U, and only if, Israel obeys all these 
commandments, she will become a great nation. Thus, the Aasyt- 
ian domination is attributed by implication to the corruption of 
t Ug' MayUlgi a mV ah ain t^ T a! e sSnfen]^ a^! 

Wiucli ei^^iifA' m the Jewish ritual code were formulated at 
this period, and which were add«l after the Exile, cannot be de* 
tennined with any cotainty. But there can be no doubt that Deu* 
m 




Kw were dehtmiOiely a 
ship from die lertilhy oilte. But dKy now lost their initial sign^- 
cance and became rimply es^ne^imn of loyalty to Jehovah. Aai> 
mal sacri&e, for example, which had first meant eating the god, 
diea feeding him, and then ^m:ating him, now became a sign cd 
gcarihide. iSmQaify, fhe main awri^nlm^fe^Y^ leased 
cnigina% on imitmive mattie, weee TBtaiBBd M 

iv iog. an d in accord with tim Jewish oeiAiass mi Wio^ 
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rather than on nature, the most important of them, 
celebration in the spring, became a 
fr oa,EgvP t. Thus ritual retained its cmitm^^niCHrin 
religion; but it was now purged and sterilized and attributed solely 
to the arbitrary will of Jehovah. Post-Exilic Judaism, worshipping 
a god who had ordered his chosen people to circumcise their male 
children, keep holy the Sabbath day, and adhere to an elaborate 
code of dietary and clothing restrictions, was in considerable dan- 
ger of degenerating into a system of mechanistic rules for the 
maintenance of ritual puri^. The final result was very remote 
from prophetic spirituality and universalism, but as a device for 
conseiying the ethnic iden^ of a weak people in a hostile wmrld, 
Jewish riSia1j]sm*'w^|*w *** 

bold proMam: ^, though it sems to have 

been too utopiai^ fof efTeftive enforcftment. Endeavpai^g to pre- 
vent t he enriavement of the peasants and re-establish the ori^mal 
equality of Mosaic pastoralism, the reformers prohibited usury 
and decreed that every seventh year all the slaves should be set 
free and all debts remitted. It would perhaps be captious to com- 
plain that these humanitarian regulations applied only to memb^ 
of the Israelite community: non-Israelites should be tcmited char- 
itably, but could be required to pay usury and could be penna- 
nently enslaved. But Deuteronomy showed its tribidistic doable 
standard in commanding the Israelites to extenninate the previous 
inhabitants of Palestine (an injunction that had fortunately be- 
come inapplicable by the time the book was wiit^p) and foil^ 
ding them to intermarry with foreigners on the ground that they 
mi^t then be tempted to worship foreign gods.. Thus piiuity of 
wmship was to be prc^ted by means of purity of race, Through 
its influoace on Protestant Christianity, the Book of Deuteronomy 
has be^ in fact, the fans et origo of racist doctrine in the whole 
Webern wotW.* Juthdal powers were to be entrusted to tiie Pi^ 
of the Jepisaiem tte ' death penalty being prescribed for 
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wtant luatos wjto based Uiw rdi^on 
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^ he^^r^ mgical And sp- 

itual c onceptions ot relTaon. the main theme of allme prophet 

mafeoonsistentI|y cuulempluoOS' observances : nop e c|f 

them was lBSESJiS9SBS^JS&SUwwS«2L5£2SiiSB»S^£^ 

TBItii h‘*****-"hich would ma^es|l|^^m|^^Smn^S'jflKej^ 

denied that Godhadev»^VOTMMeS'SS5*''®®'“®®®d™®°ts about 
burnt offerings and sacrifices, and afilrmed that when men be- 
came truly religious they would no longer have any use even for 
the Ark of the Covenant* Repudiating all considerations of prac- 
tical power politics and diplomacy, he looked forward to a new 
world order when all the people of Israel would have a direct 
knowledge of the divine wiU. "After those days, saith the Lord, I 
will put my law in their inward parts, and write it in their hearts; 
and will be their God, and they shall be my people. And they 
shall teach no more every man Us neighbour, and every man his 
brother, saying. Know the Lord: for they shall all know me.’ 

, with 

CTiiah h^gyjyjj^^^^2^ep^ffTf^|j^^esrwSnout wife or 
family, and was frequently in danger ramuKler or execution. Re- 
sembling Hosea in his srasitiv^^d^motio^^raap»an^t as 
well as in his belidfs, he’s^netm^mSgraTIord^m^nTau'sed 
the day that he was born. In an inthnate spiritual autobiography 
often imitated by later mystical writers, he recorded his bitter com- 
plaints against tihe God who had singled him out to be the spokes- 
man of unpq>ular truths. Even more than his predecessors, Jere- 
miah felt his prophetic intuitions as an mttemal force taking pos- 
session d his porsonali^ against his wilL When he resolved to 
deny his mission and remain qui^ "his word was in mine heart as a 
burning fire shut tq> in my bones, and I was weary with forbearmg, 
and I c<mhi not stay." * 

Ihe situation in 'ahich Jetmniah was c^ed upon to proclaim 
what he believed to be the divine will was similar to that which 
had confrcmted the mme militant and self-confidtmt Ismah. Once 
tt^gaia ft was obvftms to tmy tidicmal dbaetvet ffiat die Jew^ kk^ 


This wh olly spm tual and myst ical theologv 

iiiwsiiiii I lim iidnriiwJMhOMHis aMfshdllllftiiiiniiiiBl iinra isiii •»«. ^ 

nliratinns. Tan coiinteFtrTisrflers natifinalTstin 


*JW«aiah,v^ 22;fti, t& *}enmiiai,xsifi,9; ]t3k 9, !4; 
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dom was about to be conquered by a foreign pow^, and once 
again priests and prophets were arousing popular hopes de- 
claring that the Jews were the chosen people of Jdtovah, and diat 
if he were propitiated by rituals and sacrifices, he would always 
protect the Temple and the sacred city in which he lived. Like Ids 
predecessors, Jeremiah insisted that these hopes were false, that 
the J ^ws had forfeited gSV n At to divine protection by their 
idolatrous relirious TOacti^md fbetf TO IBMBVif'MfllBIHBft 


and social justice, ms mat M aovlonian conquest w as m accori 
with ‘Thus ‘saSntETTOTJ'oOKSts, the God of 

hTdeclared; “I have made the earth, the man and 
the beast that are upon the ground, by my great power and by 
my outstretched arm, and have given it unto whom it seemed meet 
unto me. And now have I given all these lands into the hand of 
Nebuchadnezzar the king of Babylon, my servant . . . There- 
fore hearken not ye to your prophets, nor to your diviners, nor to 
your dreamers, nor to your enchanters, nor to your sorcerers, 
which speak unto you, saying. Ye shall not serve the king of Bab- 
ylon: for they prophesy a lie unto you.” ® By combgM 
tionalist and universalist intuitions and his morm ideaB^ wit 


Jeremiah ar- 

rived at the conclusion matMlOT^ to Nebuchadnezzar was a 
religious dUtJUdtd that n^utancewas actually doctrine 

which he continued to aSeS w'lfe" the utmost courage at a time 
when almost all his fellow countrymen were enga^ in a hertw 


struggle to defend their independence. 

The first Babylonian conquest occurred in 597. Defeating the 
Jewish army and seizing the city of Jerusalem, Nebuchadnezzar 
deported about three thousand families to Babylonia, inclndii^ 
the King and most of the aristocrsK^y and also (as a method of ini’* 
posing military disarmament) the ironworkers and other crafts- 
moi, but left behind a younger stm of Josiah as |nippet mcmaich. 
But Jewish patriots did not give tqi hq>e, and some years later, 
encouraged by support frcmi Egypt, they pecipitated a genutal re- 
v<dt against Babylonian dcnnination. This serais to have bem hc- 
ccnnpanied by a revival of tihe Deutespnoniic moveanent; mashns 
freed their slaves, but (acoordir^ to Jmtmi^) ilnmedlatdy 


^ JQCVli, 4^10. 
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enslaved them when the aitival of an Egyptian anny made them 
confident of victory. In S86 Nebuchadnezzar rectmquered Pales* 
tine, captured Jerusalem after a long siege, destroyed the whole 
city, including the Temple that had been Jehovah’s residence 
since the time of Solomon, carried away to Babylonia another 
group of exiles, and made Judaea a province of his empire. 
Throughout the siege of Jerusalem, Jeremiah, faithful to his anti- 
patriotic convictions, continued to proclaim the religious du^ of 
surrender. The government put him in prison, but was too respect- 
ful of his claims to divine inspiration to have him executed. It is 
understandable that Nebuchadnezzar should have given him 
money and invited him to settle wherever he chose. Jeremiah 
elected to stay in Judaea, but was coerced into going to Egypt 
with a party of refugee patriots who believed that it would be ad- 
vantageous to be accompanied by a prophet of Jehovah, even 
though they paid little attention to any of his prophecies. He ap- 
parently died in Egypt a few years later. 

The prophetic movement continued for l^o or three more gen- 
erations after the Babylonian conquest, biifwHB’Tn^S'pffiis. 
TiSirearlier prophets had predicted catastrophe as a punishment 


for Israel’s sins; now the catastrophe had happened, and the 


iSiWiEiM! 


‘li if eli jJ' > ii » ij 


their compatriots b 


y reveal bis power by destroying the heathen empires, re- 
establishing his chosen people in Palestine, and bringing about 
unive rsal peace and justice. Hiese men preached more idealized 
cSSS^BoMnS^od. than^eir predecessors, but they‘''tlH’l MSh 
l^PMjfeM'^^^ofworid^Sfeig. Exilic brooding over the suf- 
of israei ^e promi^of divine redemption induced a 
feverish apocalypticism that could no longer distinguish clearly 
between fact and symbd. In fine end, their faith in divine int^mi- 
tion, now not fc» the punishment of Israel but for her transfigura- 
tion, proved to have no rational basis, and this recognition brought 
the prt^^betic movemmit m an end. When it became evident that 
no rapM national restoration would occur, Judainn reorganized 
its bdliefs and institotkHis ui^ the guidance not ttf fi» px^diets, 
but of the Book of DeBteronomv. 

proidn^ were largely concerned wifii the prdblem_ 
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4 ||QyjQgiQ|^ As l(mg as the gods had been legaided as amoral 
natural forces, it had been easy to account for human misfortunes. 
But the pro phets i iad affirmed high mcgal standard s and attributed 
them t <Liehov^ . and had at mesmSTtSedwated him to the 
position of presumably fflEfeiybaUl^ 

fering was fpr As Israel had suffered 

more acutely than most other peoples, it followed that she must 
have offended God more grievously; aad'a consciousness of sin. 
very different from the happy naturalism pervading the earlier 
Old Testament narratives, became a part of the Jewish tempera* 
ment and was afterwards transmitted to Christianity. Yet it was 
not easy for the exiled Jews to believe in Jehovah’s justice, espe- 
cially when they contrasted their own unhappy fate with the pros- 
perity of so many gentile races; and theologians continued to 
search for more adequate explanations. The more nationalistic of 


tJ^‘?-WancsuKaiili|^oj5^^ and that 

IliiEaaU' through divine intervention, would not only he restcw«d. hut 
would also wreg^ One oiiistanding 

figure, more faithful to the prophetic spirit, aban^ned any at- 
tempt to equate sin and punishment and attributed to Israel a 
tical mission of atonement. 

The jaost in fluential spokwiaan of esffiic ngfi^alfe^ was the 

prieftf. WaS 

among the group deported to BabyloMa laffiSTthe conquest 
Narrowly sacerdotal in his view of life, he was obsessed with the 
need for purity, which he interpreted largely in rit ualistic rather 
Hlgn terms. It was perhaps because of his Temple back- 
ground that his religious intuitions came to him mainly in the fcam 
of elabora^ visual images rather iffian of political and mda^ hhT ’ 
peratives. first half cff his wn| 

Jehovah s pums^ent ofnis phosmt o eot^ . EzekjeTs catalogue 

tlm woriiBjiryfffliae' ioiiiii''aiiiffiBe Bc^^ 


Ea 

tnsmavs nttm m: a» batmae 
anger agianst social evils that had mspired Amos and Tsaiui. Fcn 

sins of Israel had become h^dtnica} matr 


tei|^ which had to j^ remembered in txrder to justj^ God^ ao- 
turns, not because ^ any present relevance. Bmkiel describes Je- 
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hovah’s indignation by narrating a series of symbolic fictions and 
visions of supernatural creatures that seem to have been su^ested 
by the statuary jn the. Babylo nian temples. 

Ezekiel’s main importance was that he gave ^ peci^c c ontent. 
Jn apocalypatic iorm, to the hope of jiatiQUal rgstpratipn. By divine 
intervention, he declare^ thc4mIsraelite»MB^ 
regain possession of Palestine and be reunited. Enemies will come 
against them from the north, “all of them riding upon horses, a 
great company, and a mighty army,” but God will smite them with 
“an overflowing rain and great hailstones, fire and brimstone.” 
“And seven months shall the house of Israel be burying of them, 
that they may cleanse the land.” “Thus will I magnify myself, and 
sanctify myself; and I will be known in the eyes of many nations, 
and they shall know that I am the Lord.” ' Ezekiel ends his book 
witb^a^ ds$aite<L4S^ript*on, prosaically meticulous, of the new 
Temple t|||Uwl.Pnsuday. tip built in Palestine. He does not share 
ibfijmabetic faith in univerralian. Jehovah will demonstratej^* 
power to other nafiK^KOirmnains primarily the tribal god 
o^he Israelites, who alone are holy enou|&^(Sfljf8jmfi^l^^^ 
sanctuary, in fact, would be polluted by the presence of any non- 
Jew; Q||M£iJlKb8jUiL tiiat had provoked the Babylonian conquest 
was thatj’alieos. uncircumcis^ in heart, and uncircumsised in 
flesh” hTd 

over, even more rigwfy “fhff lus ^rS^Sors, on a direct correla- 
tion between virtue and prosperity, and applies it not to nations, 
iatta individuals. Denying the traditional doctrine that the sins 
of the fathers are visited upon the children, he declar es that v ^ r |gy|,- 
_pus individnals can always count on divine protection, wiulettte 

This iiidiy|i|^jplkrir pf ^yjne pg was presuma- 

bly a refii^on trf groq^ moral enlig^teno^nt, "'since it showed 
a recoffl^sAjOT But the’JSfc, 

will was, 

tempt to reconcile it with enlightened moral ideals led to a 
ston from which the Western world has aSIcai^r!^ 

sdf . On die one hand, die supposition that < 

^Ezekid, xxwfli. 15-22; mix, • Ezdeid, xiiv, 7. 

* Ezddel, xviii, 1-32. 
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Trirtiifliiiitfitti,BHiaBBritifwN to tlwr paaiRnry mm 

te a proof virt^M*. Thus, the the 

self-riEh teous aess of the wealthy~and adding insult to tiie UWies 

con^rvatism throughout aU sub^wnt Je^sh and Christian his- 
tS^rOTfES other hand, tte palpable fact thaf mets. 

.... * — II.. jssSLEI^ESHE^^ “ 


and in Christianity, to themo|ectiQjQ 
of rewards and punishftients iota an afterli]^ . > 

The epoch in which this doctrine was first formulated seems 
also to have prc^i^ed. the most eloquent and passionate indict- 
ment of it in ancient iiterature. For the BoSk W Job was prob- 
ably writtra ear^ ®i^th century.* Its author is unknown, and 
may have t^n non-lewisH. He inak^ no specific references to Is- 
raelite history and religion, "and his monotheistic deity is wholly 
unconnected with JHttWah. Displaying a 
ism that seems m ore__Grec k than Jewish. TeiorinrM ^ wtiwh*- 
prophetic attempt to justify God’s ways to man in terms of an en- 
lightened morality. He was unqu^tionably the 
the most learned ma n of all the Old if 

his book iSa^Tmth a vast cosmic qtiesTm nmrk, it cwnot be 
said that any subsequent generation has come closer to solving the 
mystery he propounded. 

Making use of a folklale lo^^ curreq^ thfi Skmi1_.„ 

on the edge of the Arabian desert, the author presets a man ura 
has always lived uprightly but who, nevertheless, is abrtqifly tum- 
bled from the height of prosper!^ into the most abject misery. 
Three friends suggest to him, tactfully at first but finally bru- 
tal frankness, tfiat he must have ctflended God; but Job continues 
to ^ist that he has not sinned more than other human beings and 
does not deserve his inisfortunes. In recounting his virtues (in 
Chapter xxxi) he claims niof that' he 
wrong actions, but also that he has always been genecous to his 
servants and to strangers and tfie poor, displaying a moral sensi- 
Sint^ tfiat cannot be matched even in the writings (tf the i 


^ Par the date of tiie Book of Job, 
see !Ribl>eft H, Pfeiffar: La ProhUme 
du I4¥re de M, Pfeiffer i^ips It to 
tldi period larfdy beceeae it aeeii^ to 


have preceded, ai^ had a prolotiiid 
ffu^ice tipod, Deot^ljttiah. ^o$t 
other admm have prefenbed e lider 
datoi 
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MMawhito,-wdEed toen continue to floiiggh, 
that Odd, dcaJs Qat.jrewards and pttpishments widthQ what< 
ever for hiwa aJlOffiiite; A t the end of the poem, GoAappems in a 
.. whiiiwiiul andjxjbuto, his 
how he has imposed ordm* upon chaos in the natural wmI^ Iset- 
ting the, Stats. iR4hdiL|^i^ controlling the winds lu^'sloi^, 
and creating all ihe. wild, animals., he stoy^s tl^^^ 
vusdooMtt^beyond human comprehen^^Man can only r^g- 
nj5B''Iffi''WlW'w®nS*'ai^^ without either protest* 

ing against it or attempting to justify it. Thus, the God ^ the 
Book of Job is id entM^^jafl Ub^^ and has none 

of the ethical qualms that the prophets sought to attribute to him. 
Yet in presenting God as the sole creator ot the universe and de^ 
picting the creation as a work of the (hvine intelligence, this un- 
known writer is more explicitly monotfle!siic''thah any of his pred- 
•cessOTs and also,DS^i^^cI^’^lRftI!&lillffi£S|$li9h^ scientific Hw; 
ffla hiTSCeiicriptions of ord6!:,,|jli^|^y both a sense of 

wonder and an eye for concrete and specific detail unsurpassed 
in aafP^AociBat^iferature except that of Greece. 

Although the J ^took <rf Jo b was outside the main stream of Jew- 
ish thought, its conceptionoflhe deity apparently had a profound 
i nflpence.jm the next of the major generally known as" 

Deutero-Isaiah. unknown writer, who was responsible for 
. tmaptemxl-lv of thc^uok of Isaigh. appeased late in the sixth 
century, during the period when the Babylcmian Empire was suc- 
cumbing to die growing power of the Persians under King Cyrus. 
Combining the nationalism of Deuteronomy and Ezekiel, the uni- 
vmsalism of die first Isaiah, and the spirituality of Hosea and Jere- 
miah, and adding a new interpretation of world history which is 
peculiarly his own, he should fnobably be regarded as the cu l- 
minating figure of ^ whole ororiiedc Imp . His writings contist 
•roooe Irag liuqiiso^ over the comkig restora- 

tion of Israel, exptess^ with a continuous po^c intmisity not 
equaled by any odier Biblical wthm*. Uuough his faith in di^tine 
interwation he was sthnulated to propound a dieology thM 
have a la^g influence cm the course ci Western thot^. On die 
mystical level to mind opmrated with simh white4tpt fervor diat 
a^aren% iacmapMito doc^ines became indisscdatdy welded 
too a new unffied world-view. IBs God is at one am) die same 
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time tbe cosmic tareat w; of the B ook of Job, tbe moral iudae «f 
the p oote. and 

the contradictions among these different conceptions are tran- 
scended by means of the myaLOf ft? iBffsriBg SBaiailtt wWcb 
aftwwards developed into the cenfral mptenz^of 
Although the earlier prophets had regarded Jehovah as the 
ruler of all pec^les, they had not grasped all the implications <rf 
this belief; the transfcumation of a tribal into a universal deity was 
too revolutionary to be completed immediately. But by identifying 
the prophetic God with the God of Job, JQgHtSRIhiHiitt became 
perhaps the first religious teacher in history who$e,j|gigPI3; 

With the evident convic- 
tion that he has made a new discovery, he affirms again and again 
the uniqueness of the God of Israel. “I am the first, and I am the 
last; and beside me there is no God. ... Is there a God beside 
me? Yea, there is no God; 1 know not any. They that make a 
graven image are all of them vanity. . . . B^ore me ffiere was no 
God formed, neither shall there be after me. I, even I, am the Lord; 
and beside me there is no Saviour.” * And as Jehovah is the only 
God, it follows that all men everywhere must eventu ally come 
to worship him and obey his will Deutero-Isaiali is stiii a Jewish 
nafen&t in that he ^lief^,^|gp 4 ,.|g, be,Tehpvafe^^;^^f)^, 

to him by me mutual love and loyalfy of an indissolu- 
ble marriage; but IstlH^has a universal ffiis^ tO'tsdbibh the di^ 
vine love to all nations. "Unto me every knee shall bow, every 
tongue shall swear.” “I the Lord have called thee in righteousness, 
and will hold thine hand, and will keep thee and give thee for a 
covenant of die people, for a light of the Gentiles; to open the 
blind eyes, to bring out the prisoners from the prison, and dmm 
thsA sit in darkness out of the priscm house.” * 

This mission, however, can be aooomplished only throi^ suf- 
fering. Denying any comriatkm between misconduct and punidt- 
mmit, but insisting nevocthdess that the cmirse o€ bi^iy is in- 
fused with a divine purpose, Deutero-Isaiah afihms that Isiad has 
teodved “double for all her sins,” and that her funcdon is tq mdce 
atonement for odwn: peoples. This novel ccmceptum: is ctmveyed 
throu^ descr^^thms of ^ “rigideous amvant” who^ role hi ^ 
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«iiwM MihwBe< is tfa^Qfjt uniYipr^ SCiftpe^M, jmd who may par- 
tially have 4 iemi suggested -by the fettihQE. my^ of aj^yiig and 
reviving god. Appli^ afterwards to the founder of Christianity, 
it seema« origM M dly ‘ te-havc c^errad to the whole Israelite commu- 
nity. iito^y 4 )e° 4 Hrth 1)0010 our griefs, and carried our sorrows,” 
men will say about him; ”yet we did esteem him stricken, smitten 
of God, and afflicted. But he was wounded for our transgressions, 
he was bruised for our iniquities; the chastisement of our peace 
was upon him; and with his stripes we are healed. All we like 
sheep Inntryma asliajji ^d we have turned every one to his own 
way; and the Lord hath l^id on him the iniquity of us all.” * By 
rationalistic standards thi&tmyth redemption through vicarious 
suffering must remain a mystery. But it pointed toward a funda- 
mental transvaluadon of values by which the importance of a 
community would no longer be measured by its material power; 
and its spiritual efficacy in giving meaning to historic processes 
and promising to redeem mankind from its burden of guilt has 
made it one of the fundamental religious doctrines of the Western 
world. 

Of r^u MP-lsaiah has had the 

most pervasive and lasting ipiluence on the Wester n mind. His 
God, at the jame time. nnivarcp the mor^ iudve- 

and the loving protector of his chosen people, became the God,43£ 
Christiam^T’wBffiTSc^apso^c phraseology with which he pro- 
claimed God’s power and mercy and the mystical meaning of suf- 
fering is familiar to all Western peoples. Yet none of the Old Tes- 
tament writers seems to have more completely misinterpreted con- 
temporary events; on the level of historic fact Deutero-Isaiah was 
the victim of a tragic delusion. 

The rise of Persia seemed to the exiled Jews to be an indication 
that the mipected day of national deliverance was close at hand, 
and smne of them even expected that Cyrus would acknowled^ 
ffle siqnemacy of Jehovah. This delusion seems to have been 
caused by Cyrus’s policy of ctmcffiadng conquered peoples by {no- 
fessing to be a w(»shii^>er of ffleir tribal deities. For Deutero- 
Isaiah, Cyrus is the agent of God — ^not, like earlim* conquerors, 
for the punisJunent al the Chosen peq>le, but for their salvatum. 


^Isaiah, d, 
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Having destroyed die pow^ ai Babylon, he will te^tabMi the 
Jews in Palestine iuid rebuild the Temple, and all men evmywhere 
will recognize that this is Jehovah’s doing. Cyrus is Jehovah’s 
shepherd, his anointed one, entrusted with a mission to inaugurate 
the reign of universal justice. “I will go before thee, and make the 
crooked places straight,” Jehovah is represented as saying to Cy- 
rus; “I break in pieces the gates of brass, and cut in sunder 
the bars of iron; and t will give thee thb'treasures of darkness, 
and hidden riches of secret places, that thou mayest know that t, 
the Lord, which call thee by thy name, am the God of Israel. For 
Jacob my servant’s sake, and Israel mine elect, I have even called 
thee by thy name; I have sumamed diee, though thou hast not 
known me.” ® Deutero-Isaiah even pictures the desert being trans- 
formed into a garden and a highway built across it for the tri- 
umphal march of the exiles from Babylonia back to Jerusalem. 

Everything that actually happened after the rise of the Persian 
Empire proved merely an anticlimactic negation of these pro- 
phetic hopes. Cyrus captured the city df Babylon in the year 538, 
and with the approval of the Persians a few of the exiles then re- 
turned tb'ludaea and assumed leadership over the peasant s apd 
herdsmen who had continued to live'ihere under Baconian rule. 
A Jewish’' 'community was reconstituted jw^;„t|lg^,l(»dership of 
Zerubbabel, a prince of Davidian descent, and anotter Temj^e 
was built in Jerusalem. But Palestine continued to be controlled 
by the Persian authorities, who showed no inclination to regard 
Jehovah as more than a minor tribal deity; and the new Temple 
was so inferior to its Solomonic predecessor that it appeared “in 
comparison of it as nothing.” " Meanwhile, the inhat^ants of the 
former northern kingdom of Samaria, who had not come uitder 
the influence of the prophetic movement, adhered to a more prim- 
itive form of the Mosaic reUgion; they refused to oo-<^perate widt 
the Judaeans and eventually built a separate temple for ihemselvses 
on Mount Gerizim. Two hopeful prophets, Haggai and Zechariah, 
encouraged the effwts of the Jews by assuring them of divine as- 
sistance; and Ha^ai, the more nationalistic of them, predicted 
that Jehovah wtmld soon manifest his pow^ ovoihrowing the 
horses' and chariots of the heathen kingdoms and makhig Zand>- 


*baiah, xhr, 2-4. 
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babd the promised Messiah/ During a period ci disorder follow* 
ing the accession of Darius to the Persian throne in 522, Zerub- 
babel was secretly crowned king. But Darius quickly asserted his 
authority, and Z«iibbabel was removed by the Persians, by either 
death or imprisonment, after which the Davidian dynasty disap- 
peared from history. 

This disillusioning fiasco virtually ended the prophetic move- 
ment. The sttugglmg and impovenshed Judaean community, led 
% l^adokite priests but largely composed of ignorant peasants and 
herdsmen, bore little resemblance to the sacred nation, chosen by 
Jehovah to reveal his power to all peoples, that had been envisaged 
by both Ezekiel and Deutero-Isaiah; and most of the exiles pre- 
ferred to stay in Mesopotamia or Egypt, where their opportunities 
for achieving wedth and comfort were much more substantial. 
Three later figures were afterwards added to the prophetic canon, 
but none of them displayed the spiritually and universalism of 
their great predecessors. Malachi, directly reversing the doctrines 
of Amos and die first IsaMTmsi^d that the Jews could count on 
Jehovah’s assistance if they worshipped him with the correct rit- 
uals^ Obadiah delivered a nationalistic diatribe againsfU^^n^ir 
bonng people of Edom; and JoeT^s inspired to make a pocalypti c 
Bre<Mctio^ O tAXOlBi Bg <to of d ^m because of a plagiw of lo- 
custs. 


»Haggai,a,21-3. 
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Judaism produced no creative 
^ thii^ers comparable to the major^prSphets, and showed a 
steoa£|csteX.to.rCTert Recognizing that 

Israel had no inunediate prospect of regaining her political indC' 
pendence, and relegating the Messianic hope to sonie indefinite 
future, the priestly leaders of the Jewish peqpte concentrated on 


from all gentile races; and as Judaism could no longer be bai^ 
on a territorial state, it could survive only through a strict adher> 
ence to the laws of its national religion. Thus Israel built around 
herself a hard, bitter shell of ritualis m and intolarance. Forgettinv 
the prophetic insisteriM'^S^rrnSSrwas responsible for evil as well 
as for good, and ignoring Deutero-Isaiah’s intuition that the nds^ 
sion of the righteous servant could be fulfilled only tbrou^ suf- 
fering, theologians continued to affirm the tribalistic dochiae that 
w ould always be rewar^ and wkka dness punisheni Israel 
as a imtion would evenUu3!^1bnumph 'ii^r "ller'enraa^' and (as 
Ezekiel had declared) Israelite inffividuals who (HatsftA the law 
could count on divine protectkHi. Ihe coostantly reit^ated {umdte- 
tions in post-Exilic literature of divine rewards for the chosen peo- 
ple, coupled adth vrai^eance upon sinana, oftmi d^dayed an atd- 
tude o f sanctimookwa self<-r ijihteousr^ in whic h hide wsb aj^- 

si) icuoi5*18fe8mcte t. ' " ' *““ 


^ Most J^ish historians , have a 
much higher o^lnioii ^ Ihe post^ 


liciiic period. See especially loals 
Pkikiemmi The 
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Yet though the intderance of post>Exilic thought marked a 
peneration from t fl8 " tft ll WHa!" B BlgB lg W the moral graodeur of 
"MfllS '8118"'W ffiri^ aliu it murt' always be'rra!mB«rSl*H!ht 
lafa^could not otherwise have preserved for posterity the mono- 
theism and ethical idealism that were her great contributions "to ' 
^iPistem thou^rin spite* of its tribalistic rigidity, Judaism con- 
tinued to believe in a Messianic mission to the gentOes, and thus 
still held the seeds of universalism encapsulated within it. The 
form of the belief varied widely. Sometimes the Messiah was en- 
visaged as an earthly conqueror, a king of the Davidian line who 
would make Jerusalem a world capital, though — ^with a significant 
reminiscence of the original democracy of the Mosaic tribes — ^he 
would appear not on horseback or in a chariot, but riding humbly 
on an ass.‘ For other writers the Messiah would be a supernatural 
being, an agent of Jehovah who would establish universal peace 
and justice, not by mafeii^ power, but through spiritual influenqe< 
But in all its manifestations the Mg^ ia ai fi 

proems ^yptre movin g inward a nem and hi g her order, and that 

th e Jevmh .B gfipkhid-b^^^ to bring redem PliOtt.Jn 

a ll, jCTankjiyi . . . B epresenting a paradoxical fusion of ^.ethica l 
i deals wi m faith in supernatural interventi^ and of umv ersalism 
with tribalism, the myth naa become, m fact, the keystone of the 
wholellructure of Judaism, for it provided a reason for continued 
fidelity to Jehovah in spite of so many disappointments. It was 
thus a strijdng illustration of the fact that, wl^e a people cannot 
survive without strong tribal loyalties, such loyalties cannot remain 
vital and persistent unless they are justified by some universal faith. 

A large part of the Jewish people remained residents of foreign 
cemntries. The exiles deported by Nebuchadnezzar had not been 
enslavei^ wd in the business civUization of Mesopotamia some of 
them quicMy rose to aMuence, while Egypt beeme another im- 
portant center of Jewish life. The Persian Empire maintained 
peace and mder over a vast area of the Near East for two hundred 
yearn, and Jews were soon engaging in commercial and industrial 
activttfes in many different cities and even rising to high positiotts 
hi ^ royal bureaucracy. Thus Israel was already di^aj^g her 
tmharicable capacity for floixrishihg in an alien eny m^maHt. Tl^ 

*Zeteiali, is, 9. 
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JiuJaism was able to retain hs identity in spite ot ibe loss td its 
territorial base was due to the monotheism introduced Iw the 
poph^; prior to. the prophetic movemetit Jeho^^h bftd b^n 
solely the god of Palestine, and h would have been imggpible for 
the Jews to continue worshipping him on alien sml. But as a result 
of the prophetic movement, by a paradox that has continued fcsr 
twenty-five hundred years to bewilder the gentile world, Judaism 
had ^ome a potentially universal religion in spite of the fact 
that it still remained the faith of a tribal communi^. Although the 
Jerusalem Temple continued to be the center of the faith and the 
only place where sacrifices could be celebrated, Jews in other citira 
began to meet in synagogues for prayer, singing, and the study of 
the scriptures. And although the Deuteronomic emphasis on racial 
purity was never forgotten, gentiles could be adt^ted into the 
Jewish community if they were willing to repudiate all their pre- 
vious connections and accept the whole Mosaic code. Throughout 
the next five hundred years, until the process was checked by the 
Christian schism, Judaism added appreciably to its numbers 
through the conversion of proselytes.* 

The task of reorganizing the Jewish ritual code in order to 
make it more comprehensive and more rigid seems to have bemi 
first undertaken by exiled priests in Mesopotamia soon after the 
Babylonian conquest, and was continued after the rebuilding of 
the Temple. The laws attributed to Moses were considerabfy ex- 
panded, and the traditional folk legends about the cieatkm of the 
universe, the Garden of Eden, and the early patriarchs were re- 
written in order to give added emphasis to ibc importance of rit- 
ual. Sabbath-day observance, for example, was traced back to the 
beginning of time when God made the world in six days and then 
rested on the seventh. Even more explicitly than rite prophets, 
these priestfy legislators insisted that the Jews were the dtect peo- 
ple of the (me true God, all Oriier gods being merd^ hunum in- 
ventions; but rite chief mark (tf their dection was that rii^ had 
been entrusted with riie ritual code that God bad ordained fra? 
rile mahitenance (rf holiness and purity, and riidr nrisdcm to re^ 


■ S. Wi hanw (£ocai{«mt dw ewem of ^ ftanun Bw- 
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deem t]» gmtiles was pos^ned to the Messianic age. Hie 
li stened moral doctrines oi Deuteronomy a nd the pp^het s were 
i^S ftggQttm . continued to be fey its 

hi^ljljluy} and economic standards ; but this renewal of ritualism 
led inevitably to a super^ow an? mechank^ emphasis on om- 


ward observances and on the letter as well as the spirit of the law. I 
Its chief significance, however, was that it \ 

The Jews were set apart such practices as circumcisicm and t 
Sabbath-day observance; they were strictly prohibited from marry- \ 
ing gentiles; and their elaborate dietary rules made it almost im- *' 
possible for them even to eat with tteir non-Jewish neighbors. 
While some of the taboos were of value in promoting cleanliness 
and preventing infection, a large number had originated either in 
magic or in the battle with the fertility cults. There was no ra- 
tional basis, for example, for the prohibitions against mixing wool 
and linen in the same garment and against seething a kid in its 
mother’s milk. 

Little detailed information has survived about Jewish history 
during the Persian period, the darkness being only partially light- 
ened by the books of Ezra and Nehemiah. The Book of Ezra be- 
gins with a highly unreliable account of Ae rebuilding of the Tm- 
ple and the conflict with the Samaritans — the interest displayed by 
the Persian government and the number of returning exiles being 
vastly exaggerated — ^and then describes how the scribe Ezra came 
from Mesqxttamia to Palestine early in the fifth century and per- 
suaded the Jewirii community to adhere more strictly to the Mosaic 
law. A gencaation latm:, Nehemiah, a Jew who had risen to a higii 
position at the Persian court, secured a conunisskm as. govmnor of 
Judaea, in which capaci^ he was able to impose a number ct 
rhuahstic and economic reforms. Ezra remains a shadowy figure, 
oi doubtful historicity; but Ndiemiah is self-revealed in Us own 
memoirs as a h%h-iniiMled, honest, mid eEBcieat public offlciid 
vrith a mariced tmidoicy to be complacent about his own virtues 
and quick-tempered wd[i his opfionents. The mam cmioeiii of both 
Ezra and N^miah was to {nofaiUt intermarriage, lews wlto had 
taken gentile wives being reqWed to divorce them. Two chmming 
WOTia of fiction show Oat this sevmity was nm uaiwenal. The Bwfic 
Ruth gives an ideafized pottrait of a MoaUto who It 
repsesemed as an Ancestor of King Ihndd (Denhnmtoa^ had 
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irtjktly {ffohtiiited any Kli^k»ish^ MoaMt(M« iNtto oookl not 
ev^ be attoteted as jwo^fytes), the Book of lonah de|»cte 
Ood as concerned about the ssdvation of the great g^tile city of 
Nhieveh. 

and Nehemiah seem to have had omsiderable success in 
iteshapihg die Judaean community to accord the Exilic ided 
of a jn^estly nation. The Mosaic code apparently prevailed even 
among the rural population, to judge fimn the absence of any 
reference to fertili^ cults in post-Bxilic literature. But Nehemiah’S 
attempts to miforce the radical economic program of Deuteronomy 
were soon abandoned, and the third century saw a growth of sharp 
class divisions similar to those which had helped to evoke the 
prophetic movement. The form ot government was theocratic,* 
and the Zadokite priestly families, who (under Persian supervision) 
combined religious and political authority and were supported by 
taxes and Temple offerings, became the.nncieus of a landowning 
aristocracy that grew increasingly secular-minded and responsiie 
to alien currents of thought. Its worldly philosophy cf life was 
exemplified in much of the Book of Proverbs. Meanwhile, many 
of the middle class, especially in the cities, retained a strictm* fideli^ 
to the national religion, for which reason they became known as 
Hasidim (“the pious”). The Zadokite families, in spite of tteir 
growing skepticism, continued to control tiie Temple sendees, but 
Hasidic doctrines were propagated in the synagogues by {aofes- 
sional students and exponents of the scriptures, genmnlly rtitoed 
to as scribes. In the second century B toidic jaaLled to tiie formation 
of a pietistic organization, the Phmh^T wh^ the rival sect of tlm 
Sad ^ Sfics represented the poinf '^ew of the 
In so far as they denounced the sins of the upper cbtii a^ 
preached a God of justice and purity, tiie Hhsidim were ^ hdrs 
eff the prtqdietie moVemsmt* but tiuy ^ 

Introfaig ttogw agidnst ct^emom^ ex^k^tim or itt oontenipt l(% 
uerefy ritu^lis^ j4^smrvance6.^iSecau8e the uHtitilffito ainhetity^ mm 
bilged to toe a li^ 

k a god of vragmince. Rr^bcting an impotent atiddle<kiis 
kent i^akst arUokatiO Ikiense, Hs^dic doctrine 

' *tim wok ^niMMsiaey^' 'mi'' ma 

eotoM .iiy tae lewki tmeriAa Jam- ; 
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ated with a fatalistic seme of depeodence upon a (^ty who could 
be trusted, sooner or later, to punish sin. It preached an of 
pacifism and non-resistance, but this was predicated not on any 
mystical faith in the virtues of turning the other cheek, but on the 
assurance ctf supernatural intervention. The chief Hasidic docu- 
ments were die B< »k of Chronicles, a reinte^^StaScm^l^lSh f 
h®^ which surjwSSlI even W"B8bk of Kings in its insistftTF'^ I 
that God had always come to the aid of pious rulers, and the Book \ 
<4i£ubaS‘ fl>^ isost other sections of the Bible, thh^-" \ 
lection of religious poetry has had a continuing appeal to all West- \ 
em peoples; and when its authors glorify divine omnipotence or 
celebrate the great events of Jewish legend, they often reach the 
same note of cosmic wonder as the Book of Job and the major 
prophets. But it must be added that the main theme of the entire 
book, repeated in all but a dozen of its hundred and fifty chapters, 
is the certainty that God wili ieward the righteous who obey the 
l|y, and the rewards expected by the psalmist usually include the 
promise of destruction for his enemies. Some of the psalms express 
a tribalistic hatred (rf foreign powers; even the beautiful lament of 
the exiles “by the waters of Babylon,” for example, concludes with 
the assurance that the daughter of Babylon will be destroyed. 
“Happy shall he be, that taketh and dasheth thy little ones against 
the stones.” * But in nearly a third of the collection the “enemies” 
whose death the psalmist so confidently prays for and anticipjitf.Q 
are not gentile nations, but individuid Jews who do not share the 
religious convictions ot the Hasidim. In the words of Psalm 5fi, 

“the righteous shall r^oke wben he ^th the vengeance: he shall 
wash his fe^ in die blood of the wicked. So diat a man shall say. 
Verily dieie is a reward fm* the rightetnu: verily he is a ^d that 
judgeth in die earth.” * 


The chief im 
thought is their ad tydoi 

woidd always prc^ rig 
only if lewkr^&S^Sm 
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beiag endowed with privih^ee in this woild and 
unitdubi^ about enjoying them, had no interMt. in iamLorUdit v. 
and ctmtinued to deny j t. But the Hasidim and fhm r S MIBBSllff- 
Pham^, began to preach belief in a bodily resimectkm and in 
llfiayfin and They also d^arted fircnn sttict monothdsm by 
peopling the xinseen world with a multkude of angels and by postn* 
lating the existence of evil spirits in levrdt against God. Tim chief 
source (^these new doctrines was the 2toroastrian religion . wfi^ET 
adc^te3n^rtErf*I^Jan mcmai^y in toiTrei^of Darius.’ 

2toroast^ is the most obscure oi the great iimovators of the 
Axial Period. All the original written records of his teaching were 
apparently destroyed when Alexander’s army burned the palace 
of the Persian kings at Persepolis in 330. The sacred book of the 
Zoroastrian religion, the Zend-Avesta, is a chk!$£ir mm of frag- 
ments which seems to haWTJfefin fflbpiled |rom ^adirinn 
early in the Christian era. Yet Zoroastrianism, tbou^ in a corrupt 
and partially paganized form, remained the offidal reli^on of Iran 
until it was conquered by the Mohammedans in the sixth century 
of our era, and has been preserved down to the jnesent day by the 
Parsees, a small community of exiles who took refu^ in the Indian 
city of Bombay. According to the most plausible interpretations, 
Zoroaster was bom into an aristocratic family in the eastern part 
of Iran about 569. The Zend-Avesta recmds that at the age of thirty 
be rejected the traditional Iranian polytheism and began to sedc 
religious dlumination, and that at the age of forty, aftmr numerous 
mystical experiences, he began to preach a new rdigion, bis fir^ 
convert being a chieftain named Visbtaspa. Vishtaq>a can pcobitbfy 
be identified with the Hystatpes who, according to Herodotiis, 
was the fatiier of King Darius. 

Unlike any otiier Axial philosrqiher, Zrnoaster explained sitf- 


^The Emtiaa rdigkm also iuul 
taught beUra m immormty and in ra* 
wafds aad pitdisliniieats to the next 
Wt, But fxHk ^ nre-Extlic proj^ts 
and dbe iiasidho tuidilce die Jewith 
anatocra^> weie almys veheiuefidy 
opposed lo l^jiptian iollheiiees. Pre« 
sumibly ^ was paitly because cd 
aiemorieB of die Mosaic period 
partly because d a coavietm ituit die 
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fcring ttid evil by affitming a dualktic view <a tha wwi v ara* timi 
foi^ of ^ mpieiw god, Ahura-Maada (or 

^ powc® of ^ksess and the lie, headed by Ahriman (or Anera 
Mmya). At the end of tane, Afaura-Mazda and his anaels Md 

SS® ^ Ahrinian'Sd hllLm | 

(^aaoat), alter wbteb the ngfateoes would he leceived into nara- 1 

^ «.d to t.^ eottS,^ h. hd, ^ 

tw^n good and evil, and could most effectively aid in the victory 

and industiy, and by the constroctive activities of an asricultoal 
^ pastoal life (“Whoever cultivates the com cultivatesSS 
S’ /^h tl»e Mazda-worahipping religion 

sa^L”)°^S ‘7 n ^ thouLd 

SSr i' ^ prdacbed a pure, virile moral- 

fSL ^ *« PK«u» of rewards in,an afterlif^ Repudiating all 
“tolatry, they adopted light as the chief symbol 

Ahura-Mazda by tending peiSuS 
fires in shrines op«i to the s^. ® ^ ^ 

^ can be seen from the later chapters of the Book of Daniel 

tito “’Sr f *“***®^“®“t documents, including especially 

^ of Revelatkm, the Zoroastrian worW-viU 

?* Jewish religious tradition with relatively little 
^ discrepancies from Mosaic and prihetic 
drotnne. C^^natmg as the creed (rf the coiquering aStLaev 
who <^ted the Preaan Emirire, ZoioastriMdualism was ti^ 
^ed tato a constding pnanke of divine ven^ance for opraessed 
in ^ writings <rf the fno^iets, Jehovah’s day of d^ had 
^ f^ign ^quest or some other natuml oaS^ ^ 
tto Israel, would survive and eventutZ ifre to 

' euj^ihip, tl^n was no promise of immortality (or indi^ 

to amnher plane and gave it a new dimension' the dav ofdMm 

be f^WBd fry the W 

S 2wUste4 
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was ^KtttS^Blad to desoomi so #tat Gkxi^ bettowdetee towuM ^ 
righteoiis was saved swaiis of an ai^atont flacdfii% 43f bib {»i« 
oipcawice.* ya^ had first appeared in the Mde <in ^ hoo^^ 
ZecBMhd i) asTIhad itf roving inves^ator or ptostoidiag 
ait^ifliey jin Jehovah's woiM, being apparent’ niod^ed: alter Ute 
police (^cials known as the King’s Byes and Eais^ who ww* 
sent out by the Persian mtaiarchy to tost tte loyahy dE ha 
Through the influence of Zoroastiian du^bsm he acfuhed die 
characteristios ot Alnintan, the prince of lies^ was ^adutdly tte'^ 
yated into the chieftain ot a body oi rebel angels, and vnas then 
identified with the snake who had tempted Eve in dm Garden 
Eden.* This meant that the human race had been ctaruptod at hs 
origin — a conception which an ex-Pharisee, Paul of Tarsus, de* 
veloped into the Christian doctrine of original slit. 

The growing tension in Judaean society led finally to an mt- 
plosion early in the second cnntu^. By tiiis time the Persiaa &n- 
pire had been overthrown by Alexander and replaced by a gio^ 
of Hellenistic monarchies, Palestine bmng a part of the kingtt<Mq <jf 
Syria under tl» Seleucid dynasty. Hellenistic culture then bc^Sa to 
percolate into the Jewish community, and was enttaisiasticnlly 
adopted members of the Jerusalem aristocracy, even 
some of the priests. A gyninasium was erected for die osi^wtieit 
<d. Greek games, and a number of young mm even titiderh^t an 
excruciatingly painful opmatioa in an ^k>rt to con*^ the fact 
that they had bem circumcised. In dw ytor 16 fl, howevm, 
Aadodius i^iphiuies made the rnktaku of tryi% to ]IMe^ 
Judaea by force; the Jerueatoa Temfde was todediewted to ih# 
wcashtp at Zeus, and the obsMvance of til Jewish rfies> toas- pso* 
hfiiited toider pena% of deato. Tl^ ^^pitaied a te- 

bel^m, headed tiy a ptovlncid priesdy family, dte Hasaaonaeitoy 
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flie able^ erf vttom was Judas Maccabaeus, and susnorted bv the 
more modwate of the Hasidiffl. The more eatrmne members <rf this 
poup, on the other hand, continued to trust in God rather thanS 
human effort, and mostly preferred mai^dom toliective resist- 

anowed'&emselves to 
be marred m prerfermice to violating the ritual code by engaeine' 
m m^ta^r activity on the Sabbath day. But the Hasmo^aiwl 
aroi^ the nationalistic feelings of the peasants and, after a quar- 
te a century of almost constant fighting, succeeded in winning 
^ uu^ndence of Judaea, Simon Maccabaeus, the only survivor 
M the Hasnwnaean brothers, then ousted the Zadokite high priest 
and assi^ the oflSce himself. His son and successor, Jota Hyr- 
^u^ added the tide of king and considerably enlarged the JewM 
^ by mihta^ conquest. He subjugated the Samaritans, destroy- 
^ Jtoir t^ple on Mount Gerizim, and took possession of Galilee 
to the north and Idumaea to the south, not only compelling alien 
gnmps to conform to the Jewish law, but also forcSly dreum- 
cismg them. But after they had achieved power, the Hasmonaeans 
qi^y forgot their religious convictions and allied themselves 
with the worldly and rationaUstic Sadducees, and their policies led 
to murderous civil wars in which thousands of Pharisees were 
massMred. Hasmrmaean kings continued to rule Palestine until it 
^ absortied into ihe Roman Empire in 63 b.c.; but their am- 
bitions, cruelties, and debaucheries had long since forfeited the 
st^ort <rf all {mms Jews.* 

Two BiUical documents, the bodes of Daniel and Esther re- 
^ popular seiaiments durh^ the Maccabean period, and are 
^nifica^ diidfy for their feverish and virulent natioimifam Danid 
m a H^idic the oonvictiem tbstt God wiB al- 

^^ctane^to the aid of pkNis Jews who obey the law. A series 
^aced during the period of die Bal^onian capti^ty. tells 
^^^nrel mid eailed Jews are sevmal times in dan^ of 

because drey refuse to vidato dietaiy code or worship 
^ iUiracdoos^ en^^ 

,p eo|^t-are, desttsyed. Ibe doqr of d» hkms' deo, for 
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(Sirapie, tads wilb an account at the laxts MHittg Dankl’s c^ 
ponents, along with their wives and chiichen. Hie htter diapters 
of the book, written ha that apocalyptic form whi^ had now be* 
come one of the most pc^nilar metinxls of Jewish religious expres- 
sion, describe the Hellenistic monarchies and the career of An- 
tiochus Ep^hanes, and conclude widi predictions of the resw- 
rection, the last judgment, and the Messianic age. Esther, on tim 
other hand, is the product of a wholly secultn tribalism, unre- 
deemed by any note of religious idealism. The book does not evmi 
mention God or die ritual code, and Esther is r^esented as enter- 
ing the harem of a gentile king, concealing her nationality, andi 
ignoring the dietary rules without any suggestion that this may 
mean the loss of divine protection. Thanks to Mmdecai’s aUe 
leadership and Esther’s physical charms, the Jews not oi^ save 
themselves hrom destruction; with the approval of die Persian au- 
thorities, according to the book’s complacent conclusum, they are 
also allqwed to slaughter no | em than 7 5 ,80Q . rf ihedr opponents.* 
E; 3 ^P after the, establishment of R^^an rule^.natkp^^ senti- 
ment remained a vital force in Palestine, especially anKmg tite Gali- 
lean peasants, .despite dieJ^ict they had not beeii ii^ibE^ted into 
the Jewish community until the reign of John Hyteanus. But the 
disappointing outcome of the Maccabean vimrs tended to cor- 
roborate those interpretations of die Messimiic hope like the 
Book of Daniel, expected its realization by supernatural 
While the wealthy Sadducees adapted thennelves to Roman mv8i- 
zation, as fcnmmly to Hdlenism, ^ Plmrisem cmitinued to tdbesa 
stfiedy to the law and to await divine inlervendon. About pao 
centuries aftm die advent of the Maccabees, the Mesidanic hope 
was restated in a more ^iritual form by Jesus dirist; The C^ch^am 
Church was sdon^y Muenced ly Pharisahmi, but contomied Rs 
s^-rightecHisness and its excessive tegidtsm, ret^Ehmol (he .i^to- 
pbetic doctrine that God leginred love and char^ ri^ier 
ritwdistic observances, and tskftod Deutepi-la^sh’s 'aassds0sm.<ii- 
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tte suffering swaat. Xn tfafe fonn the Messtanac myri» tac* nos. 

the wkde Western world, which dius came to belibve. as 
an the pophc^ had predicted, that it owed ks salvatkm to the 
Jritovah. But, by a tragic paradox, Israel was ex- 
eluded from this consummation trf her national hope 
Through the triumph of Christianity the whole Jewish relieknii 
system, wtoh had graduaUy evolved during the thousand yem S 
natitmal Me that had elapsed since the time of Moses, ^ in- 1 
emptied into Western culture with only minor changes and omis- 
sj^. ^ deity ^hipped throughout the Western world was the 
God M Moses, of the laophets, and of the Hasidim, being at one 
Md the same time the creator of the natural universe, the author of 
tte moral law, and the protector of his chosen people. But because 
the JoTO were supposed to have broken the covenant originally 
desm at the foot of Mount Sinai, the promis^rmZ 
to tte Helnew tabes, it was declared, had been transferred to the 

chunA. oidaitaLWtaa* i« ■!» 

ii M i fiBIf l Mtf ^ tnaUM^ and in a God of hnlinMs an,i 
a^^ g mgrbut. like tTSlLis of Deu^^?S 
Psalms, iney oeueved also that God. ffi wardfld the riel^us and 


, uwuw.vu iuau uiai vioo. newaroeq me riphto^nc and 

Punfehe4 tbe-WTCl^ffit, t^iristianity retaineJasoSeM cdHStive 

^ per^d dependence upon divine guidance and protection in 
this world, beheying that events wmb directed by a jtat deity who 
might c^tett his chosen discipks for thdr own good but would 
never wholly ^admi than. Any dtscrqiancies in die allo tment of 
prosp^ and suSering in this life would be w W out on tfic 
day of judgment, when (as Zoroaster had affirmed) the righteous 
be rewarded in heaven and the wicked .pondem^ to 
^mid pumsiusieiit.* 

Of Jewish »♦ rejected the ritual code (whh fee ex- 

yon M Sabbaffiriay obrervance), Christianity retained the Jw- 
m code, esjiecta&y llie Ttm €omflim«ltiieinta. The 

^ sample, were derived 
^ lawB attt^Med to Mfeses, reflecting tihe rebdlv^ 
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ttT th^ shall all know me.*’ * Thus mankind woidd regain the 
Primal innocence of the Garden of Eden, aa d the end of history, 
like its beginning, would be the realization of 
In its cruder, more literal forms, the Messianic hope has always 
had a special appeal to oppressed and rebellious Classes. Throu^l 
out the histcny of Christianity a series of radical movements have 
expected its speedy realization by supernatural means. It was thel 
Serond Coming of die early Christians, the Age (rf the Holy Ghost 
of the medieval mystics, the Millennium of the Saints which in- 
spired the Calvinists and the revolutionary sects of the Reforma- 
tion and which the Puritans hoped to achieve in New England. In 
a seculariaifd^orm, divorced frcwn religion and rendinh^ the struc- 


ture^ the mateii^^universe, tihe samj;. hoge haunted th^. imagina- 
tion of the eig^^nth-century philosophes with dieir cbxvBdcnc^in 
, .the spontaneous virtue of the natural man, exploded intqjiis^ory 
in the Jacobin dictatorship of the French Revolution, ’and devel- 
oped into an even more potent social forcer associated with atheism 
but still recognizably derived from the prophecy of Jeremiah, in the 
Marxist doctrine of a coming kingdom of freedom when the state 
would wither away and all men everywhere would live in concord 
and equally. 

By course, the reg|^Umaj^ any such 

^ forever and as a longsene^rautopian ex- 

periments have demonstrated, any attempt to achieve it can lead 
onty to some form of totalitarian tyranny. Some degree of conflict 
between Biwnfaiwws jitwiilse flnH gocial d«l 

^ut raytiyytranscmid rational analysis, sum 
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PART III 
HELLENISM 




At 9bo^ the time wbea tiie Hebrew tribes were movtii^ into Pa!> 
jf\e8rine, another group ctf migratcoy pottles, whose original 
home had been somewhere in the plains beyond the Dantdse. was 
taking possession of cities and farmlands in Greece and the Aegean 
islands and reducing the previous inhabitants to serfdom. Hellenic 
culture, like that of Judaism, cniginated in a series of invasions 
followed by a fusion of races and rdigicms. The two cultures de- 
veloped along sharply divergent lines partly because of differences 
in the initial process of amalgamation. 

Unable for several centuries to achieve mastery over the Canaan- 
ites and the Philistines, and afterwards in constant danger of at- 
tack from Egypt or Mesopotamia, the Israelite herdsmoi and peas- 
ants clung to their ethnic identity and to the Jehovah cult on which 
it depended, hoping that their God would protect them as long as 
they obeyed his commandments. The Aryan conquerors of Gre^ 
on the other hand, were a warrior people equipped with hcoises 
and chariots who quickly established themselves as a ruling aris- 
tocracy throughout the mainland and then turned to piracy and 
further expansion overseas. Serenely confklent of their own powers 
and right to dominance, uninhibited in the expression of their emo- 
tions and unafraid of anything in nature, they displayed none 
the Jewish conviction of human dependence upon divine oma^ 
otence. Controlling subject races throughout Greece and the 
Aegean islands, they were not bound by rigid tribalistic loyakies, 
but developed an ethos founded on personal ties and the individ- 
ualistic pursuit of glory. Trusting in their own strength, and ccm- 
vinced that the gods did not help the weak, they worshipped beings 
akin to themselves who differed from men only in siq>miar 
powms and in their freedom from death. Thrir rdigion was 
resentially a deification of man’s mttural vitality, and expressed a 
realistic accqitance of the limits human life rather than ai^ 
hq>e oi nu^al or siqiernatural protection, Hie ultimate anthmity 
over the tmivwse b^onged, in fhct, to in^pmsonal fates whose de- 
chions were bimting upon men and gods alike. 

Thus, tiie rnlii^ aristociaey during the period of tim coo^tMt 
devdoped an hiitial inclination toward a huthanistie ethos. Viitae 
meam the cuhivatiiw of ig^iicafiy humim quaStid 1^^ 
misakm 10 Icapd or to tid fiQ 
nctiire. His was aftinwards diffusadi laigal^ tha 
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po«DM of Homer, amoi^ ^ mids of ’&» Qtotk peo^ md 
tms die main source cd the unique qualities of Hdleaic civSizsdion. 
Making possiide bOdi the enjc^n^t d natural existeoce and a 
realistk: lecognkicm of human limitations, and promoting C011& 
dence in man’s mqiaci^ to guide his own life by ratkmal though 
it gave {feUenism its astoniahing psychic health, its freedom fnm 
dther moralistic or intellectual repressions. \ 

Almost equ^ impcartant in the evolution of Hellmiism was die\ 
influeoce of the environment. In the Oiitent, geographic factors had' 
led to the growth of bur^uoatic despotisms by vhich the state was 
mbodied m a god-king and remained a rmnote and mysterious 
force for the mass of the people. In Egypt and Mesopotamia only a 
centralized power could control irrigation, while the Hebrew tribes 
were compelled to surrender their heedtnn to the Davidian mon- 
archy by ^ need for military security. In the Greek peninsula, on 
the other hand, with its mountainmis interior and long, indented 
coastline, difficulties of communication impeded political unffi- 
cation; nor was this necessitated either economic need or by any 
threat d forei^ invasion. Thus, Greece rmnained divided into a 
multitude d small commimities, most of which quickly turned to 
tin sea rmd lived largdy by foreign commerce. The city-^te be- 
came the main Gredt institution and focus of loyal^, making 
possit^ a wi& rmige d political mcperinmntatioa, and leading 
finalty to the powlh d^ocracy. IM&e otiier conquering trffies, 
the Oreda did not diandon the primitive republican spirit of thdr 
pBStotal baOk^ound after they had become a setfted civilized peo- 
fde; ffiey moved toward wider diffusion of political powm rathm 
than ih oonemitratiOn k a tingle god-ldng.^ 
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Hms, an analysis of Hie eaify devdc^nneot am} Hw geography 
of Omece can partially oqitein Hie special qoaMty of li^ chrite 
tioa; ^ BO comWnatiim of liittorioal and enviiomneatid istaEpte' 
tatbas can wholly account for the Greek achievenient. After every 
posdble material cause has been taken into account, Husre leraaim 
someHiing dusive and ^tpaieady almost miraculous which is recog- 
nizable in every typical creation d the Hellenic genius and vHiict 
no later pec^le has been id)lewh(dly to recapture. Perhaps tl» mosi 
pervasive characteristic of Hie Giwk mind was its uidailing eye 
for the whole, manifested both in the capacity for philosophica: 
generalization and in the unity and harmony of its works of art 
To what gmietic factors can one attribute tl^ innate compulsioc 
to find in all phenomena an underlying order; or the exuberant 
imagination that poeticized every object in the natural world witt 
mythical inventions; or the intuitive good taste tiiat purged the 
polytheistic heritage of all its elements of grossness and savagac] 
and make it a vehicle for expression of humanuzic values? 

Worshiping gods who mere essential^ projections of humai 
skill and beauty, the Greeks believed that man was closest to divio' 
ity when he was most comptetely himself.* CQnfidmme in man am 
cultivation of man’s nature capacities were alwa^ the haUmado 
of the Greek This diarply distiagrusbed Gi^ culture fto» 
that (d the peoples of the East, wheae traascen d wnal le 
ligiosiiy led both to stqwrhuman a^iratkms and to conduct fha 
was dten subhuman. For this reason Greek litecatore and ar 
were always focused cm human bmngs and diqilayed, hi fic^ m 
interest in their physical environment e«pt as the aceoe cH hunnai 

CdBiive ethnic end cultural ahangM She infiueacee of geegtaflty ant efi 
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actiwtks. Yet thoQ^ the early Greeks were not concerned mth 
nature apart from man, th^ regarded man as a whdly natural be- 
ing and suj^iosed that his ideals of beauty and morality and justice 
were inherent in his natural development and therefore in acctnd 
with die processes of the natural world, instead of being deri^ 
from some transcendental source. The ideal was implicit in thu 
actual, and nature was infused with divinity. This was an 
redi^ underlying and giving meaning to sensuous phenomena, and' 
man could apprehend it in moments of vision. Whereas Judaism 
had found its standards in the gradual unfolding thiou^ history 
of die will of God, Hellenism affirmed a timeless perfection im- 
manent, thou^ not fully realized, in the natural world. 

This confidence in nature sustained HeUenic civilization during 
its golden age of the sixth and fifth centuries, and led to the con- 
cept of natural law, the supreme Greek contribution to the heri- 
tage oC human thought. By virtue of this faith in nature as both 
normative and intelligible, the Greeks laid the foundations of 
Western political and philosophical theory and of Western science. 
The faith was manifested in the production of works of art repre- 
senting the ideal forms immanent in human bodies rather than 
static and transcendental abstractions; in the ctHuposition of a 
literatme whose outstanding quali^ was its sinqile and direct recog- 
nition of the realities ot human experience; in die development of 
naturalistic systems of thouf^t based on the assumption of the 
unity and unffionnity the cosmos; and in the search for etitical 
and political prmc^les by which order, instead being maintained 
by force or ^ the authority of a god-king, could be harmmiized 
the free expresskm <d man's natural vitality. As the atisto- 
cradc govenanenls set iqi during the conquest gave place to the 
deawcrwy of dtt ciQT'^tcde, ev^rthing in nature and socinly was 
lal^ 0|Nm to ratfoaa&dc investigatkm, and trust in human instinct 
and inteOigence was carried to its ultiniate limits. 

Bid wl^ the Oree^ addevcment remains an astcmidtiiig proof 
of dw potendalitiBS td iodivhlual freedom and xatiQBal tbowgbt, 
die qoi^ descent of Otedk aoc^ into decadence after the fifth 
moiay fiSnsfraSes dm dangers of any atteaoft to mamtaio social 
Cider by reason idone, wffitout ^ tuj^Kat of a tyslem of mydnu 
Ihe umb Om Gbteels oofMhnied fo the 
fihay jgtadtta% lost the hdieC diat it was infoaed widt idem fomii 
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and prindpIiES justice. Hie concept of natus^ bw ceased to be 
iKnuiative and became purely descr^itive. As tbou^t becmne less 
religious and more consistently rationalistic, natural moridil^ be- 
came identified witii tbe pursuit of seU-interest, while art no longer 
attempted to reveal the divine powers immanent in nature, but de- 
generated into realism. With the erosion of the mythical basis of 
socie^, the turbulent individualism that had always diaractetizsed 
tbe Greek people was no hmger held in check by miy communal 
loyalties. The city-state system was destroyed by internal and ex- 
ternal conflicts, and was not repbced by any broader form of inte- 
gration based on a faith in universalism. Eventually order could 
be maintained only by submission to force, without democratic 
participation, and sensitive persons began to turn away from social 
life and seek salvation in private philosophies. This state of po- 
litical disintegration lasted through the long period of the Hel- 
lenistic and Roman empires. 

Hellenism mi^t have retained its vitality if it had preserved its 
original happy confidence in nature and had succeeded in com- 
bining it with a religious universalism. Instead, there developed 
a ^iritual counter-movement, beginning with Orphic mysticism 
and culminating in the philosophy of Plato, which tum^ away 
from nature as a realm of illusion and imperfecticm and affirmed 
that the ideal forms that gave it beau^ and significance existed, 
independently of matter, in a transcendental realm of abstract 
ideas. Greek thought had always been non-histoiical, lacking tbe 
concept of progress in time toward some future goal With Plato 
and his successors, ideals were removed not only horn histcny Imt 
also from nature, and were transferred to an unseen eternal wcnld 
of udiich tiiis world was merely an imperfect copy. Man could 
achieve gooihiess, justice, and beamy not through tim natuiffi wi- 
folding of fan per»cma%, but 1^ imitating a transcemhmtal and 
unchanging pattern of pmibction. With tills lepudiation of ihi oc%* 
imd natur^ten, the Gredc mind lost its aesffietb and bdeSectiisd 
creativi^. Hdbnism d^mMmaled into a pctiiified enU^ 
copyb^ tha achbyements of the {lait 
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tified with natural law. Without such a bdlkf, the movement to* 
ward individualism and rationalism, when carried to its logical 
conclusions, leads inevitably to the breakdown of society. This 
dilemma first became apparent toward the end of the fifth centui^ 
B.c. At that time the fundamental problems confronting any 
rationalistic civilization were, for the first time, fully explored, and 
the answers given to them by different Greek thinkers have had an 
enduring influence on all subsequent Western thought and culture. 



1 


The Foundation of 
Greek Civilization 


O ur earliest written source of Greek history, the Homeric epos, 
although probably not composed in its present form until 
the ninth or eighth century, describes conditions ctf about the year 
1200, and its essential accuracy has been remarkably confirmed by 
archaeological discoveries. Homer depicts most of the Greek mam- 
land as controlled by a warrior aristocracy, variously known as 
Achaeans, Argives, and Danaans, who appear to have come down 
from the north not many goierations earlier and ended the domi- 
nation previously exercised by the Minoan rulers of Crete. Thus, 
Homeric society was in some ways similar to that of Western Eu- 
re^ immediately after the dissolution of the Roman &nptre; like 
the Goths and the Franks, the Achaeans were a barbarian people 
who toedr possession of a long-established civilizatkm. Except in 
Crete, however, their arrival does not seem to have been followed 
by the destruction at the Minoan cities; and although there was a 
marked cultural decline, there was no sharp break in cultiiral con- 
tinuity. It is therefore probable that they adaieved oontixfi of Greece 
not by outright conquest, but by a process of gradual infiltration, 
perhaps coming first as mercenaries and then seixing power and 
legali^g it by marrying Minoan h^resses.^ 

^Tbe Ctetaa dty of Kbomos, vrUch 1450; but ttwra ii flo udtMe- 

had a^paiendy been die o^tal td a enddeuoe of deatmsdon etie- 

Miaoaa on^hn, was burned about the two feindt of aeryt, kanwn aa 
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In the Homeric period a supreme king was ruling at Mycenae in 
the Peloponnese while subordinate chieftains held authority else- 
where.’ But the Achaeans had not forgotten their original pastoral 
individualism; and the kings, whose primary fimction was to pro- 
vide leadership in war, were not despots on the Oriental model, but 
were expected to seek advice from their leading vassals. As has 
often happened during periods of disorder, the loyalties that main- 
tained social cohesion were personal rather than tribal or religious; 
and Achaean adventurers would often leave their homelan(£ and 
enlist in the service of powerful princes elsewhere in return for 
protection and economic support. The peasants and slaves, on the 
other hand, had no rights whatsoever, and were rarely mentioned 
in the Homeric poems except as examples of human misfortune. 
During times of peace, not even the chieftains were above working 
with their hands on their estates (Odysseus, for example, built his 
own house), but their favorite activity was war, and its chief pur- 
pose was plunder.’ Piracy was a respectable occupation, and groups 
of Achaean adventurers delighted in raiding wealthy communities 
in Egypt and the islands (Egyptian records of a slightly earlier 
peric^ complained of attacks by “people of the sea”) and carrying 


Linear A and Linear B, have been 
found in the Minoan cities. In 1953 
an English amateur archaeologist, 
Michael Ventris, succeeded in de- 
coding Linear B, which turned out to 
be an early form of Greek, written 
not in the alphabet that the Greeks 
borrowed from the Phoenicians sev- 
eral centuries later, but in characters 
adapted from the Minoans^ This must 
have been the language of the Achae- 
ans. Linear A, which has so 
remained untranslatable, presumably 
represented the cnrtginal Minoan lan- 
guage. Appar^tly the Achaeans took 
over the Minoan cities as going con- 
cerns and employed Minoan scrmes to 
keep their records. 

^ Suitotinded by mountains oa 
three sides and overlooking the whole 
plain of the Arplid» die hilltqi of 
Mycenae was wdf situated for defense. 
It was, moreovm', in almost the mathe- 
matical center Agamemnon's em- 
pire. But its continuing power to stir 
the imagtnatkni is due to Aeschylus. 


The modem visitor can easily visual- 
ize Agamemnon riding home across 
the Argolid and Clytemnestra await- 
ing him at the entrance to the palace. 
Similarly, the acropolis of Theb^, the 
red eaith of the Theban plain with 
which Antigone buried her brother, 
and the lonely crossroads on the way 
to Delphi where Oedipus killed his 
father have been infused with a last- 
ing human significance by Sopho- 
cles. 

^ There is no standard practice for 
the transliteration of Greek names 
into English. Originally the Latin 
forms were regularly used. Daring 
the past centuiy there has been a 
gradual shift to the Greek forms. It 
is now customary to speak of Odys^ 
seus instead of Vtysses. On the other 
band, Ajax still has the preference 
over Aias, and Achilks never becomes 
Achitleus. I have adc^ited the most 
usual forms without tr}^g to be con** 
sistent. 
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honie golden and brazen goblets and tripods, tapestries and weap- 
ons of war, slaves and concubines. Social conditions wffice barbaric 
and anarchical, and life for all but the ruling aristocracy must have 
been miserable and uncertain. The Achaeans, however, respected 
certain simple rules of morality in their relations with each other; 
individuals were expected to show each other hospitality (whidix 
always included an exchange of costly gifts), to keep sworn 
promises, and to act generously toward suppliants instead of taking 
advantage of their weakness. 

The expedition against Troy almost certainly occurred early in 
the twelfth century, although we may conjecture that its chief pur- 
pose was to win control of the sea route into the Black Sea rather 
than to recapture an abducted queen. The Trojans seem to have 
belonged to another group of Aryan invaders closely related to the 
Achaeans, and worshipping similar gods. Minstrels at the courts 
of Achaean kings must have soon begun to celebrate this ambitious 
enterprise; and though they undoubtedly embroidered the story 
with picturesque details, they are not likely to have fabricated the 
main personalities. What professional ballad-singer, called upon to 
glorify the achievements of the ruling families, would have in- 
vented so unkinglike a character as the foolish and irresolute Aga- 
memnon, or would have described a sordid quarrel between the 
king and one of his leading vassals about the ownership of a concu- 
bine if this had not been supported by historic fact? But although 
the protagonists of the Homeric poems may well have been actual 
people, they and their children are the last individuals who can be 
named and identified for a period of about five hundred years. Not 
long after the siege of Troy, a new wave of invading Aryan bar- 
barians, the Ekxrians, descended upon Greece, conquering the 
PelOpotmese and ending the hegemony Mycenae. A numbm' of 
refugees, including both Achaeans and descendants of the earlier 
inhabitants, fled across die Aegean and took possession of the 
section of the coastline of Asia Minor that became known as Ionia. 
The whole Greek world then sank into a dark age, tiu history of 
which is almost completely unknown. 

When Greece next emerged into the light of history, in the sev- 
entii and sixth centuries, it presented a very di£terent {HCtateu 
Kingship almost everywhere had faded into a mere ceimnoitial 
office, and the Greek world no longer lecoj^aized ai^ singb hadet* 
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Although the sentiment of Panhellenic unity was m aintaine d by 
means of the quadrennial athletic festival at Olympia, there was 
no efEective political co^eration; and the Greek world was divided 
into a large number ctf independent city-states, the polls having 
replaced the individual chieftain of the Homeric period as the 
focus of loyalty. The pressure of an expanding population had led 
to a large-scale movement of overseas expansion, and Greek cities 
had been founded not only throughout the Aegean and the coast of 
Asia Minor, but also in the western Mediterranean, especially in 
Sicily and southern Italy. The states were mostly governed by aristo- 
cratic families who emphasized their purity of blood and claimed 
descent from the Achaean and Dorian conquerors, and ultimately 
from the gods; but many of them had begun to live by industry 
and foreign trade rather than by agriculture, and economic insti- 
tutions were becoming more commercial and less feudal. Although 
some of the Dorian states, especially Sparta, maintained a rigid 
separation between the conquering race and their peasant subjects, 
elsewhere the two ethnic groups were becoming fused into a single 
Greek people, and a common culture was emerging from their 
diverse religious and social traditions. It was of considerable im- 
portance that the Aryan element in the cultural heritage remained 
dominant, so that the beliefs and mores introduced by the Achaean 
and Dorian conquerors were the foundations of the civilization of 
the polls, while the peasant and Minoan tradition, though never 
eliminated, became recessive. This was comparable to what had 
happened in Palestine, but it was brought atout by a slow proc- 
ess of amalgamation, without the intolerance displayed the 
priests and prophets (rf the Jehovah cult. 

The Greek religion of the classical period was obviously a 
fuskm of two elements which may be described as chthonian and 
Olympian, and which apparently corresponded to the original 
class-race division between the mass of the people and the Aryan 
aristocracy.* Qithonian religion was essenthdly a religion ot the 


inteqpretstioa of Ore^ rdi- 
gion was develaped dUdly by Cana- 
uiage stibdan, stitib as Jane Haitison. 
It bas beoB natated fw ganoral read- 
ers by W. K. Q. Gutiiiia in his The 
Oreekt Md Their Gods. Some daasi- 
shtt diiagne vNh. anieh et h, argidag 


that the sontrast between Aryan and 
pre-Aryan beliefs has been exaggerated 
and that aome features of the dusical 
rel^ioa aiiidi hav* iiaually been re- 
garded as Otympian, aneh as the wor- 
uiip of Pallu Atb^ were achudty 
ol Mhom Qvjfili* Tlif 
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peasants, being diiected, so to speak, eaithwaid rather than 
ward; it was certainly the oldo’ of two elements, and its tra- 
dhional beliefs and cult practices, though not much in evidence 
during the classical period, proved In the end to have more vitality 
and more survival power. The Aryans, on the other hand, were 
a hunting and pastoral people who had turned to warfare as their 
main occupation, and mey brought with thmn deities located in 
the sky rather than beneath the earth. In the course of their mi- 
gration they had stayed long enough beside Mount Olympus, in 
northern Greece, to regard its cloud-capped peak as the seat of 
heaven, but their deities were, in general, nomadic and therefore 
universal in scope, and were not restricted to particular shrines and 
localities. Chthonian religion was infused with a nocturnal spirit 
of fear and magic and mystery, while the daytime clarity and 
realism of Hellenism were associated with the worship of the 
Olympians. And while the chthonian religion emphasized the 
feminine principle, the Olympians were strongly patriarchal. 

Thus, Greek religion was a palimpsest on which different char- 
acters were inscribed by different races, and through an analysis ot 
ritual and legend it is possible partially to decipher the earlier layers 
and recapture the beliefs of the peasant society that flourished in 
Greece before the coming of the Achaeans. Like all the agricuhural 
peoples (tf the neolithic age, the peasants worshipped a mother 
goddess, and their culture was pervaded with a religious reverence 
for femininity as the source of Me. Archaeological remains make it 
evident that women enjoyed much more independence than tl^ 
successors of the classical period. In the wall-paintings of the 
Minoan palace at Knossos, women are more prominent than men, 
and are shown engaging in bullfighting and other athletic exercises, 
usually with bare breasts, artificially narrowed waists, long flowing 
skirts, and an air of high sophistication.* 

taisly vonbq^ feoule ddtiM, but snuU topfaicticuted raling dast, and 
tbe fiir tHMMnn (mainUused fay Sir It ia unlikely that they held the aatne 
Arthur Evans, the excavator of Kaos- belieft as die aass of the pO{iulath». 
tot) that these Were all forms of dw *Pr6baUy Minoan sooie^ eanaot 
ffl^her noddess may be noleiiable. fality be described as matriaid>aU but 
This does not mean, however, diat the its rales of desocnt were ahnod m- 
niigkm of the peasants had wd re- tahily matribaeal. Authority seesss to 
essendally neoUddc to the have been t r a nmw fa t td dirou|h 
time of die Aiyut invaskms. Tbe mde line, a diieCiaiB anj^htag his 

Minoaae of dm Cretan cities were a posidon by anriyiiiv the wUow w 
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In honor of their mother goddess, the peasants engaged in fer- 
tility rituals, including mass intoxication, sexual orgies, and human 
sacrifice. They also revered die spirits of the dead and performed 
elaborate ceremonies at the tombs of departed heroes in order to 
avert their hostility and win their protection. The spirits were often 
believed to be re-embodied in the form of snakes, apparently be- 
cause these animals came out of the ground and, owing to their 
capacity for shedding their skins, seemed to be immortal. This 
worship was largely a product of fear, since it was supposed that the 
spirits would be angered if their corpses were not given appropriate 
care. On the other hand, if they were pleased, they might show their 
beneficence by rewarding their worshippers with lasting prosperity. 
These two chthonian cult systems were closely connected, the earth 
being both the recipient of seed and the resting-place of the bodies 
of the dead; and besides being responses to man’s economic anxie- 
ties, both of them implied some possibility of human deification. 
Through participation in the orgiastic fertility rituals, individuals 
could achieve a sense of possession by a divine spirit. The heroes 
whom they worshipped were, moreover, men who had in some 
sense become gods after death. 

The beliefs of the Aryan invaders were relatively free from 
these irrational hopes and fears. There was an impassable barrier 
between earth and heaven; a man could not become a god, and 
when he died, his shade went down to the underworld of Hades in- 
stead of staying in his tomb to trouble or reward his posterity. 
The gods were not mysterious powers of nature with shifting con- 


daughter of his predecessor. A care- 
ful study of the Homeric stories makes 
it evident that this was still partially 
true in the Achaean period, although 
the system was no longer understo^ 
when the poems were iput in their hnal 
shape half a millennium later. The 
plot of the Odyssey depends on the 
fact that whoever marries Penelope 
win acquire the lordsh^ of Ithaca, 
T^emacfaus being m^ety the heir of 
bis father's personal possessions, while 
the maritel misfortunes of the sons fd 
Atmis may have reflected a conflict 
of institutions; Ihe Adiaean brothers, 
Agamemnon and Menelaus, have the 
pi^amhal attitudes of the invaders, 
imt their wives, the Suters Cytem- 


nestra and Helen, behave with the 
independence of Minoan princesses, 
Phaeacia, as described in the Odyssey, 
is apparently an idealized Minoan 
community; Nausicaa, heiress to the 
throne, is interested~-m finding an at- 
tractive stranger for a husband; and 
when Odysseus comes to the palace, it 
is significant that he seeks protection 
from the queen rather than the king. 
A similar situation is Implied in the 
story of how Oedipus, on becoming 
kiug of Thebes, marries locasta, who 
IB the widow of the previous ruler. 
It is a plausible theory that the 
Achaean chieftains had actually first 
acquired power over Greece by marry- 
ing into Minoan ruling families. 
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tours, capable of embodiment in a tree or an animal, who must be 
worshipped with bestial rituals. On the contrary, duty were sharply 
defined figures, ccmceived in the Ukeness of men and wmnen; and 
the chief ritual they required was an offering of food in order that 
they might share in the feasting of their worshippers. There was 
little spirituality in the Olympian religion, and its moral doctrines 
were those to mcpected of a race of conquering warriors; but at 
least it never sank below the human level. Pindar summarized its 
essential quality when he declared that “there is one race of men, 
one race of gods; both have breath of life from a single mothm*. 
But sundered power holds us divided.” * This sense of kinship be- 
tween gods and men, combined with a keen awareness of the bar- 
rier between them, was one of the foundations of Hellenic civili- 
zation. 

After the Aryans took possession of Greece, they imposed their 
masculine sky deities on the subject population in somewhat the 
same fashion that the Israelites had imposed Jehovah-worship in 
Palestine. There was, however, one obvious and extremely im- 
portant difference in the manner in which the two systems de- 
veloped. The Israelites had found it necessary to preserve their 
ethnic identity, and Jehovah therefore remained soUteuy and in- 
violable. The Achaeans, on the other hand, had intermarried with 
the previous inhabitants of Greece, and they therefore attributed 
the same form of behavior to their gods. Instead of extirpating the 
peasant cults, they incorporated them into the Olympian religion 
and gave the peasant deities an Olympian clarity and humanity. 
When the Greek pantheon reached its full quota of inhabitants at 
some period after the invasions, it was a combination of Aryan gods 
and pre-Aryan goddesses. The three brothers, Zeus, Pose^on, 
and Hades, along with such other male figures as Hermes and 
Apollo, had been introduced by the invaders, but these were now 
living, not very harmoniously, with several forms of file mother 
goddess, whose characteristics had been portioned out among such 
diverse figures as Hera, Demeter, Pallas Atibene, Artemis, and 
Aphrodite. Behaving like an Achaean king, Zeus had taken the 
goddess Hera as his official wife, but he had also been united whh 
several other manifestations of the mother goddess who were wor- 


* NemeaM, VI, 1, traitfilat«d E. iMsmow* 
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shipped at local shrines, and was ther^ore represented as indulging 
his fancy wifli a variety of concubines. His polygamous proclivities 
and sbxmy marital relationship with Hera were, no doubt, reflec- 
tions actual conditions in many Achaean households, while his 
rule over the gods, who acknowledged his supremacy but fre- 
quently tried to thwart his decisions, was an exact copy of Achaean 
Idngsldp. 

Meanwhile, the peasants still performed the traditional rituals 
at the innumerable local shrines; and — ^just as after the ad<q>tion of 
Christianity during the Dark Ages, and again among the Inmans of 
Mexico and Peru a millennium later, pagan deities were trans- 
muted into Christian saints — so the chthonian deities and dead 
heroes of the indigenous inhabitants were identified with the gods 
of the Achaeans. Zeus, in particular, was worshipped in many 
different forms at different places, appropriating the characteristics 
and ceremonies originally associated with local vegetation gods and 
dead chieftains and (in Jane Harrison’s words) “trying to look as 
though he had been there all the time.” In other instances, tomb 
rituals were not transfored to the new deities, but the original re- 
cipients were forgotten and were finally replaced by weU-known 
figures of the heroic period, with the result that such men as 
Agamemnon, Achilles, and Hector were honored with religious 
rituals in various different parts of Greece. Much the same thing 
had happened in Palestine, but among the Jews the Jehovah cult 
was eventually purged of these extraneous additions; the Greeks, 
on the other hand, delighted in all this mythological confusion 
and felt no compulsion to reduce it to order and consistency. The 
bewildering complexity of Greek religion was indicated by Plato’s 
summary of it as including “dm institution of temples and sacri- 
fices, and the entire service of gods, demigods, and heroes; also 
the (Udering <A the reposhories of die dead, and ^ rites which 
have to be observed by him who would propitiate the inhabitants 
of the world below.” ^ But though ^ Greeks failed to ratkmahze 
th^ reUghms cereratmtes, they riiowed the essential quality of 
tiieir i^us by humanizing them. As timir civilizatiau devdoped 
and ^ CHympian beliefs spread to the peasant population, sexual 
or^, human sacrifioe. and the other savage eiem^o of the neo- 


* SUpubUf, tnmdated by Bwjuibi Jowett, p. 427. 
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Utlik heritage gradually disa{^>eaied, and the tradttiooDal dddes 
lost their original animal qualities and became projectioni of fan* 
man beauty and intelligence. Only die persistence of certain e{dr 
thets and associations revealed ftat H^a had ori^ally been a 
cow and Pallas Athene an owl, and that the Zeus who was wor- 
shipped at certain shrines had at first been the spirit a dead 
chieftain who was believed to be reincarnated as a snake. 

The religion oi the Greeks was never wholly humanized. Savage 
rituals lingered on in rural areas, such as the landlocked Pelopmi' 
nesian province of Arcadia, and even reappeared in the most ad- 
vanced states during times of crisis. It is startlmg to find that as late 
as the time of the Persian invasion, the Adienians were stiU pay- 
ing divine honors to a sacred snake on the Acropolis and were still 
capable of reverting to human sacrifice. Despite the growth of 
rational thought during the fifth century, generals were still liable 
to be deterred from military operations by an eclipse of the moon 
or some other unfavorable omen. The chthonian cult of heroes 
who had achieved divine status through their extraordinary powers 
and their services to mankind always remained a most important 
part of the Greek religion, being exemplified particularly in the 
cult of Heracles. The Olympians, moreover, retained some of their 
original associations with aristocratic rule; and, standing for in- 
telligence and sanity and the acceptance of limits, th^ could not 
satisfy the demand of frustrated and oppressed groups for redemp- 
tion from sufitering. It is significant that the class collects foUowi]^ 
the rise of the polls were accompanied by a resurgence of the chtho- 
nian fertility cults and chthonian mysticism in the woish^ of a 
different deity, the enigmatic Dionysus, god of all forms of intoxi- 
cation.* The realism and sobriety of Hellmusm were hard-won ac- 
quisitions always in danger of being swept away by outbreaks a£ 
religious emotionalism. One cannot ippreciate the Greek adrieve- 
ment unless one recognizes the continuing strength of supersti- 
tious fears and mysticd aspirations ammig the mass <4 tiie Giedk 
people. In a country of such awe-inspiring grandeur, fear of tin 
gods was indeed an imderstaiufeble emotion. It was symbolic of the 

*lt WM tottcdy M^qpowd that Um lliaota bu leveatoS dukt he 
cult of Dionysus was introduced into was dready beiu in Ihd 

Oreeee for tm first tune in the eiffifii {uo-Houmsk perml 
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whole Greek genius for humanizing nature that the cloud-capped 
heights of Helicon and Parnassus were regarded as the homes not 
of maleficent storm spirits but of Apollo and the Muses. 

The Homeric epos played a decisive role in stabilizing and popu- 
larizing the Olympian theology and the mores and view of life as- 
sociated with it. For the classical Greeks, Homer was not only the 
supreme poet, but also a religious and moral teacher who es- 
tablished the characters and functions of the gods; and his works 
were studied almost as reverently as was the Bible among the Jews. 
Composed at a time when the barbaric feudalism of the Achaean 
age was being transformed into the commercial and democratic 
socie^ of the polis, the Homeric epos looked wholly to the past 
rather than to the future, commemorating the values and social at- 
titudes of the old warrior ruling class. Although a careful reading 
of the poems shows that they by no means express full approval of 
these values, they tended to confirm the aristocratic families in the 
conviction that they alone were entitled to leadership. But their 
main social importance was in diffusing relatively rational and en- 
lightened conceptions of the nature of the gods and of their ways 
of manifesting their power in the lives of human beings. The 
civilization of the Greek golden age owed an incalculable debt to 
die Homeric epos, which remains the one indispensable source for 
the understanding of the Greek spirit. 

The poems were composed somewhere in the region of Asia 
Minor which had been s^ed by Achaean refugees at the time of 
the Dorian conquest Here professional minstrels must have con- 
tinued, generation after generation, to recount the traditional stories 
of the heroic age. Finally some new development, perhaps the in- 
stitution in the island Delos of a religious festival calling for 
several days of continuous recitation, caused scmie of the stories to 
be organized into two long epic poems. Most historians of literature 
regard the poems as the end-products many generations of 
giadual accretion rather ffian as the compositions of a sin^e man 
of genius. Most poets and litenuy critics, tm the other hand, pre- 
fer to bdieve in the existence of Homer, and on such a question 
they probably speak widt more authority. Certainly die Odyssey, 
whidi is as eacefolfy eondnicted as any modem novd, rearb like 
the wodc of a singes mind; and althouj^ the narrative sequence cff 
the tUad contaiiis numerous kccmsistmiicies, as though passa^ 
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originally composed for other purposes had been clumsily patched 
together, the poem has imity of a more important kind: of 
tone and mood. But while we may suppose that one great creator 
was responsible for the poetic genius ct the poems, it is obvious 
that their philosophy and view of life were social products. The 
sophisticated Weltanschauung of the epos must have been the re* 
suit of a long spiritual evolution.^ 

Anybody habituated to Judaeo-Christian conceptions of the deity 
is likely to have difficulty in understanding how Homer could have 
been regarded as a religious teacher. Religion in the Western world 
has become associated with feelings of awe and humiliation before 
a holy and omnipotent god who cannot, without blasphemy, be sup- 
posed to have any human weakness or imperfection. But the gods 
of Homer scarcely differ from his human characters except in being 
endowed with superior powers and free from death. They fight on 
opposite sides of the Trojan War, deceive and quarrel with each 
other, disobey the commands of their supreme ruler, and feel sexual 
desire and other human emotions. What is one to make, for example, 
of the episode recorded in Book XIV of the Iliad? After AchiUes has 
quarreled with Agamemnon and retired from the war, his mother, 
the sea goddess Thetis, persuades Zeus to give some victories to 
the Trojans in order that the Greeks may realize that they are help* 
less without their leading warrior. This angers Zeus’s vdfe, Hera, 
who hates die Trojans, and she resolves to distract her husband’s 
attention from human affairs by arousing his sexual desires. Con* 
fronted by his wife in her best clothes and perfumes, Zeus assures 
her that she is more attractive than any of bis mistresses (seven 


^Scich episodes as the building of 
the Greek wall and Helen's natning of 
the leading Greek warriors to Priam 
are out place in a poem dealmg 
with the tenth year of the war. But 
this does not prove that they were not 
written by Homer; other authors have 
been known to chanjm their plans in 
the middle of composition. Acceptance 
Homeric aufhotihip does not mean, 
of course, that we We the poems 

« y as Homer composed them. 

it of the poems was not 
dally fixed untU the sixds century, 
when IWsistratos, tyrant of Athibm, or- 
dered to he made* the 


two or three centuries between Homer 
and Pisistratus mere was plenty of 
time for interpolation. One obvious ad- 
dition is the catalogue of the sh^ in 
Book H of the Itlad, which was ^ 
parently inserted largdy to please the 
Boeotians and the Athenians, who are 
not mentioned dsewhere in the 
poem. Andher is the descriptioa, in 
Book XI of the Odyss^y^ of celebrated 
sinners being punhhed In Hades; this 
does not correspond wim the normd 
pWeric conception of the aHerlile, 
and must have neen Mved fitm the 
do(m?hms ol soystlds^ 
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of whom he names to her), insists on going to bed wkh her im- 
mediately, and then falls asleep, thereby enabling the pro-Gieek 
faction among the gods to reverse the tide of battle. How could 
deities who behaved in this fashion ever have been objects of 
worship, and in what sense was Ihe poet who told such a story a 
religious teacher? A discussion of these questions will do much to 
illuminate the whole genius of Greek civilization. Without a sym- 
pathetic appreciation of the meaning of the Homeric gods, in fact, 
one cannot understand Hellenism. 

The outstanding quality of the religion of Homer is its human- 
ism. It contains nothing that degrades man to a subhuman level; 
nor, on the other hand, does it encourage him to hope for deifica- 
tion. The whole chthonian element in the Greek religious heritage 
is conspicuously absent. Although several embodiments of the 
mother goddess me included in the Homeric pantheon, they have 
lost all dieir original fertility associations and are portrayed in a 
thoroughly Olympian spirit. Hera has become domesticated as 
the wife of Zieus, Pallas Athene is the sexless and almost masculine 
goddess ai intelligence, and Artemis is the chaste patroness of wild 
animals, with no traces of dieir common derivation from the great 
peasant deity who had symbolized all the mysteries of reproduc- 
tion. The Homeric heroes do not believe in imitative magic or in 
animal gods, and they indulge in no bestial ceremonies. The chief 
ritual is an offering of food to the Olympians, and the only instance 
of human sacrifice — the slaughtering of Trojan prisoners at the fu- 
neral of Patroclus — is mentioned briefly and tqxjlogetically, with 
no refermice to its religtous significance, and attributed to the 
frenetic rage of Achilles. The author of the poems, in fact, can be 
seen constantly softening the more savage elements in the legendary 
material with which he is working; it is from other Greek authors 
that we learn of such qnsodes as Agamemnon’s sacrifice o£ his 
daughter Iphigmeia when ihe Greek fleet was becalmed at Aulis 
and Orestes’ killing of his mother Qytmnnestra at the command* 
of Apcfilo. 

Nor does Homer describe ary mystical or oqghtttic etqperieaces 
in which men faelmve themselves to be possessed by the gods, or 
recognize the chthonian cult d the spirits of the dead. ISs heroes 
are not bmied, but crmnated; and though thoir shades survive in 
some fashkm in the underworld of Hades, to which they caaam be 
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admitted wkbout the aj^arquiate funmal ceremooieB, they have no 
pown ovtar the living, and there is no teasmi to be ahaid of them. 
In the Homeric world the death ai the body means the end of dl 
power at aoticm; and the ^ades, as Odysseus discovers whm he 
visits the underworld, q»end their time regretting that they are no 
longer alive. As Achilles tdils him, it is better to be the living slave 
of a poor num dian a king in the world of the dead.^ 

Thus, one of the most significant consequences of the Hcnnerte 
religion is a recognition of the limit s of human life. It promises no 
magical control of natural phenomena and offers no supernatural 
compensation for misery and frusbration. Its cosmology is, in fact, a 
magnified reflection of actual social conditions, the Olympians 
being larger versions of Achaean kings; and there is a sharp line of 
demarcation which cannot be crossed. A man cannot b^me a 
god,* and may expect to evoke divine anger if he tries to step be- 
yond his status, just as a peasant cannot become a king. The no- 
tion that human teings must accept the limitations of mortality, and 
that any display of hybris, or indeed any excess of any kind, will 
evoke Ae nemesis of a corresponding retaliation, was d^ply rooted 
in the Greek mind, and was one of the sources of the later Greek 
doctrine of natural law. But the gods are reasonable beings who 
act from intelligible motives, and they live in a daylight world in 
which all contours are clear and definite, vdthout mystery and with- 
out any evocation of irrational hopes or fears. The Homeric heroes 
face this world without illusions, knowing that they must rely pri- 
marily on their own strength and capaci^ for oadurance, and that 
the gods do not help the weak. Such a view of life could have 
orig^ted only among a ruling aristocracy the members Ot whi^ 
were free to express &eir feelings and use their power to the linuts 
of their capaci^ and were not tempted to expect divine rednm for 
their frustrations. We may conjecture that the Adtaean warnocs 
actually hdd the beliefs that Homor attribided to them, althou^ 

^CnnuUfam lud rejdaoed burial duced to a lumdM of adws. It Mndd 
aometfaw during the period of the no longer be regarded aa • dweM to 
Aryan ooncpiests, preanmaUy becauw theliring. 

in^atory peoples ooold not eontiiuie *ln rare fautaaoes, however, aaeo 
to cMf for the totubs of their deed, may beeoaen hmaMid. Meoslaiia for 
He effect, of eonrae, was to put an eum^ wins this nooniotioa bemnise, 
end to the traditioori fear of the m the hOiband of Helen, he it meoah 
nher a ottpse had bees »- soododaw. 
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with more savagery and more superstition, and that their religion 
was afterwards retined and rationalized by their descendants in 
the Ionian cities. 

How do the gods manifest their power in earthly affairs and in 
the minds of human beings? What events and what emotional 
states are attributed to divine influence? Such questions take us to 
the heart of any system of religious beliefs, which always derives 
its vitality from the conviction that certain human experiences are 
caused by the intervention of an external spiritual force. For the 
Jews, at least after the prophetic movement, the voice of God was 
idendffed with moral imperatives; his power was exercised in the 
punishment of sin and ^e protection of his chosen people. God 
was above the natural world, which had been partially corrupted 
by human disobedience, and manifested himself in events running 
counter to normal expectation, such as the destruction of the strong 
and the glorification of the humble and oppressed. But in the 
Homeric religion there is no separation between divinity and nature. 
On the contrary, the natural world is itself infused with divine 
powers, and the gods express themselves through natural processes. 
In the world of Homer, as Walter Otto has declared, “the divine is 
not superimposed as a sovereign power over natural events; it is re- 
vealed in the forms of the natural, as their very essence and being. 
For other peoples miracles take place; but a greater miracle takes 
place in the spirit of the Greek, for he is capable of so regarding 
the objects of daily experience that they can display the awesome 
lineaments of the divine without losing a whit of their natural 
reality.’* “There has never been a religion in which the miraculous, 
in the literal sense of transcending the natural order, has played so 
sBght a role.”* 

At first sight this may seem a paradoxical assertion, since 
throughout the Homeric poems such gods as Zeus and Hera and 
especially Pallas Athene are constantly interfering in human 
fairs. Many modem readers are likely, in fact, to dismiss these 
continual celestial machinations as tedious and unnecessary and to 
complain that they merely delay tl» course of the story. It must be 
admitted that Homeric region is not consistently naturalistic, and 
still contains telks of primitive superstition. A storm or a pestUence 
is usually attributed to the anger of one of the Olympians, with the 

® F. Ottoj The Homeric Cods, transhited by Mobm Hadas, 6-7* 
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implication that it might have been avoided if mortals had bemi 
more earful to pay him the requisite honors and sacrifices. Several 
times during the fighting on the Trojan plains a god saves some 
warrior from death by snatching him off the battlefield and trans- 
porting him to safety. But there is no suggestion of anything 
miraculous in the vast majority of these divine interventions. The 
action of the gods takes the form not of reversing the natural 
course of events, but of accentuating tendencies already inherit in 
a situation, usually by enhancing the power of those human beings 
whose strength or intelligence or beauty has already made them 
divine favorites. Throughout both the Iliad and the Odyssey (in 
marked contrast to many of the Biblical narratives), the main lines 
of the story in no way depend on supernatural intervention; Achil- 
les could have killed Hector, and Odysseus could have made his 
way home to Penelope, without any aid from heaven. For Homer 
the gods are continuously participant, nonetheless, even though 
they may be invisible except to the eye of the poet. Whenever a 
Homeric hero feels new reserves of strength in battle or is flooded 
with some intense emotion or inspired with sudden insist or en- 
dowed with unexpected good fortune, one of the gods is present. 
For the Greeks ^is sense of enlargement was in itself divinity. 
The core of the Olympian religion was the conviction that at these 
critical moments human life touched a new dimensiem and was 
infused with influences from a higher order of being. “The shadow 
of a dream is man, no more,” declared Pindar. “But whmr the 
brightness comes, and God gives it, there is a shining <ji light on 
men, and their life is sweet.”* 

E^camples of divinity manifesting itself in this fashion can be 
found in every book of the Homeric poems. When AchiUes wishes 
to kill Agamemnon and then thinks better of it, his impulse of sdf- 
control is attributed to Pallas Athene. %ctor, stunned Ajax but 
quickly regaining his strength, owes his recovery to ApoQo. 
Priam, spending the night in the tent ai Achilles, decides to leatw 
before his host is awake because ci a warning fum Hermes. As a 
more detailed illusriation, let us cemsider what luf^ns wheat 
Odysseus encounters the princes Nauskaa after b^g thrown 
ashene in I^baeacia. Acetn^g to Hmner, it is PaUas A&anu vdso 


* Pytkkau, yM, 9S. 
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inipels Nausicaa to go to the seashore with her attendants to do the 
family laundry, at the same time suggesting to her thoughts about 
her need for a husband, and Pallas Athene who, when the girls are 
playing ball after lunch, arranges that the noise should awaken 
Odysseus. When the hero, naked and dirty, emerges from the 
thicket in which he has been lying asleep, it is similarly the goddess 
who gives Nausicaa courage not to run away, and who, after 
Odysseus has washed and clothed himself, "'made him greater 
and more mighty to behold” and “shed grace upon his head and 
shoulders.*’® Plainly, all these events could have been narrated 
without any reference to Pallas Athene; but without the goddess, 
Homer could not have conveyed the full emotional quality they held 
for the participants. It is normal for human beings to feel that such 
a chain of happy accidents is somehow providential and, at the mo- 
ment of love, to have the sensation of suddenly perceiving a beauty 
not present before. For Homer such feelings were an indication 
that one of the Olympians had been at work. 

For the early Greeks, man experienced divinity through the ex- 
ercise of his natural vitality. This meant that there were many gods, 
whose wishes might sometimes conflict with each other; and it was 
wise to honor all of them rather than incur antagonism by too ex- 
clusive a devotion. The favorite Greek virtue of temperance 
{sophrosyne) meant the recognition, in due proportion, of all 
aspects of human nature and of the appropriate deities. One of the 
most meaningful of Greek legends was the story of Hippolytus, 
who dedicated himself to chastity in the service of Artemis and was, 
in consequence, destroyed by the jealousy of A^iuodite. And al- 
though the sense of insight and enlargement given by the gods ir- 
radiated human life with a new beauty and significance, it might also 
lead man to sorrow and destruction, for the Olympians were not 
moral, at least by human standards, and rarely displayed pity. The 
passion inspired by Helen’s beauty was the work of tibe gods, and 
her abductum by Paris was contrived by Aphrodite, but the result 
was the slaughter of the noblest of the Greeks and Trojans and the 
final ruin of Troy, which was what the gods had planned. There 
were, in fact, heavenly powers who deliberately induced mad- 
ness and moral Uindness; when Agamemnon broug^bl die Gfefii:s 


» Pdysny, trmlaidd by S. H. Butcfaar and A. Lang, yi, 
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to catastrophe by insulting Achilles, k was because the gods had 
temporarily taken away his reason in order to do him misi^uef . 

On a few occasions, more often in the Odyssey than in the Iliad, 
Ifomer suggests tiiat the gods are the guardians of morality and that 
men bring sufferings upon themselves by sin. “How vainly mortal 
men do blame the go^,” exclaims Zeus at the beginning d the 
Odyssey. “For d us they say comes evil, whereas they even d 
themselves, through the blindness d their own hearts, have sor- 
rows beyond that which is ordained.” ‘ But such attempts to read 
a moral meaning into earthly affairs ate not characteristic d 
Homer’s cosmology, which is normally mudi less consoling and 
more realistic and very remote from the ethical monothdsm d 
Jehovah-worship. 

Apart from the shadowy Hades (whom Homer rarely mentions), 
the Olympians are powers only of light and vitality and affirma- 
tion; and the ultimate authority over the universe bdongs not to 
any beneficent intelligence, but to the dark and mysterious fates. 
The fates determine the broad outlines of human life, bringing sor- 
row and death to ail men; and free will, human and divine, is ef- 
fective only within these limits. A man, for example, may incur suf- 
fering beyond his fate if he acts foolishly or crimiimlly. The gods 
can protect a warrior as long as his death is not yd ^reed; but 
when his af^inted day comes, they have to abandon him to the 
fates and to the darkness d the uiulerwotld, wbme they have no 
jurisdiction. Although Homer scnnetimes seems to klentity tiie 
decrees d the fates wiffi the will d Zeus, he feds tiiat they are 
binding upon the gods and that even l&eus cannot reverse them. 
In Book vm of the Iliad, for example, Zeus is descrffied as meastuv 
ing the fates d the two sides in golden scdes in order to find out 
wi^ is ordained to be victorious. Even more sigitificuitiy, in 
Book XVI be wishes to rescue his son Sarpedon, whose death has 
been decreed; but when rebuked by Hma, he recognines tiiat ii 
be attemfMs to thwart the decisions d die fates, fak own a]itiiicn:i^ 
over gods and nmn will be undermined. In the Homerk woiid 
titere is an area d contingency wititin whidbt di^ and huniai] 
intdligmioe can contrd events, but man’s uttimate destiny k ffirod 
not by the O^pians, but impersonid powds who cannat 
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placated either by sacrifices or by moral virtue. In later Greek 
thought, the Homeric fates developed into the concept of natural 
law. 

Such a view of life can be regarded as an appropriate reflection 
of the barbaric individualism of the heroic age; it offers little satis- 
faction to man’s moral questionings or his search for justice. But 
it is true to human experience not only in its bleak recognition of 
misery and death, but also in its conviction that life at its moments 
of highest intensity is somehow touched with influences from an- 
other order of being. This sense of a sudden brightness and ir- 
radiation, of a significance beyond rationalistic explanation, is a 
normal human emotion, though in a materialistic age it is no longer 
regarded as evidence of any religious reality. It is, in fact, the 
genesis of aesthetic appreciation, and all artistic creation is an at- 
tempt to capture it and make it permanent.^ The intuitions upon 
which the Olympian religion were founded were primarily aesthetic 
rather than moral. Out of these moments of vision and euphoria 
the Greek imagination created a world of divine beings who em- 
bodied at all times the beauty and vitality that men could experi- 
ence only at rare intervals. 

By Judaeo-Christian standards it is, of course, difficult to under- 
stand how Homer’s Olympians could have been objects of religious 
reverence. They are heartless and even cruel; they feel sexual de- 
sire, and are by no means monogamous; and they are not onmipo- 
tent. Except when being deceived by Hera, Zeus is generally repre- 
sented as keeping world affairs well imder control; and when 
threatened with a revolt by the other gods, he can convincingly re- 
mind them of his superior power. But even Zeus has to conform to 
the decisions of the fates. As for the lesser gods, they tgke part in 
the battles on the Trojan plains, and are sometimes even wounded 
by mortal warriors. Even more alien to Judaeo-Christian attitudes is 


^ ‘*What is meant by *reality*r wrote 
Virginia Woolf in A Room of One^s 
Own. **It would seem to be some- 
thing very erratic, very undepemlahle 
^now to be found in a dusty road, 
ttow in a serep of newspaper in Uie 
street, now a daffodil in me sun. It 
lights up a group in a room and stamps 
some casual saying. It overwhelms one 
walking home beneath the stars and 


makes the silent world more real than 
the world of speed)— and then there 
it is again in an omnibus in the 
roar H Picoadilly. Sometimes, too, 
it seems to dwdl in shi^ too far 
away from us to discem What their 
nature is. But whatever It touches, k 
fixes and makes permanent.** Mrs. 
Wootfs *^reality** is what toe Oredur 
meant by toe presence of dlvinityt 
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the element of humor in Homeric religion; Aphrodite, captured in 
bed with Ares by her husband Hephaestos, is an object ot laughter 
to gods and men alike. But humor no less than beauty was for 
the Greeks a gift from the gods. The Olympians represent not the 
ethically good, but everything that elevates human beings, whether 
for good or evil, above the necessities of their fate-bound existence. 

When econcMuic and social developments compelled the Greeks 
to grapple with the problem of justice, they coidd no longer find 
sustenance in the Olympian religion. These amoral figures could 
not be transformed into vehicles for ethical idealism. But the Ho- 
meric world was not yet consciously aware of such problems, 
Homer assumes as unquestionable postulates the type of society 
which the Achaeans have created and the mores and values as- 
sociated with it. The chieftains rule by right of birth even when 
they fail to display the heroic virtues expected of them; Agamemnon 
is neither wise in counsel nor resolute in battle, but he is still the 
bearer of the royal scepter and the descendant of Zeus, and his 
decisions must be obeyeri. The rank and file must submit in silence 
to the will of their Achaean masters. Achilles can denounce Aga- 
memnon and propose to put an end to the war; but when the low- 
born Thersites expresses the same sentiments, he is beaten by 
Odysseus and treated as an object of general contempt. These 
class lines are reflected in the structure of the universe, Zovts being 
the king of the gods in the same way that Agamemnon is the king 
of men. 

Achaean morality was rooted in the intuitive feeling, akin to die 
aesthetic sense, and only remotely derived from any considerations 
of social utility, that certain actions were honorable and others 
shameful. Such chivalric virtues as courage, courtesy, generosity, 
and the pursuit of gloiy were marks of nobility, and it was shame- 
ful to violate an oath, to take advantage of the weakness oi a 
suppliant, or to deny a corpse the conrect funeral rites. Neither 
marital infidelity nor {firatical raids against alien cities and the 
enslavement of their inhabitants had as yet been subjected to 
moral judgments. This aristocratic sense of honor and dishonor was 
expressed in the untranslatable word nidor. Ihe hero was the man 
wte displayed the chivalric virtues in the hipest degree and who^ 
in particular, was dominated by tiie passion for glmy, the mif 
qmdity by which an kdivkhial ct^ achieve a kM d immmiality 
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and thus become like the gods. It was not mily because of his 
prowess in battle, but also because of his lust for unifying fame and 
his sensitivity to insults that Achilles was the noblest oi the 
Greeks, the most nearly perfect example of moral excellence 
(arete). 

The Homeric poems were based on the ethos that had developed 
in the barbaric past and which, at the time >siien the poems were 
composed, was beginning to be challenged by the rising forces of 
commercialism and democracy. Like other great writers, Dante and 
Shakespeare being notable examples, Homer upholds the traditional 
system of values during a period of rapid transition, expoimding the 
aristocratic conception of arete, with its emphasis on military and 
athletic prowess, hereditary arrogance and class privilege, and the 
lust for glory, in the same way that Dante accepted the values of 
medieval Catholicism and Shakespeare those of feudal honor 
and the divine right of kings. But a great writer is always too 
complex to be given a political label: his view is always so com- 
prehensive that he transcends whatever system of values he adepts, 
and thus points toward the future even when his vision seems most 
concentrated on the past. While Homer accepts the ethos of the 
barbaric age, he at the same time passes an implicit judgment on 
it, thereby arriving at an essentially tragic view of human life. This 
is perhaps the main reason for attributing the poems to a single 
creative mind; it is difficult to suppose that works presenting the 
world in these profound and sophisticated terms could have been 
the collective product of generations of anonymous ballad-singers. 
The sense of tragedy is intermittmit in die Odyssey, which is con- 
cerned with its hero’s adventures in the fairyland of the western 
Mediterranean and his fiiuil triumphant homecoming; but the 
Iliad, which deals exclusively with war, is pervaded by it. It is this 
^alUy especially that makes it one rtf the stqneme achtevements 
^ the human mind. 

While Hmner glorifies the manifestations of heroic arete, he 
ccmstimtly emphasizes its consequmiees in die mismy and deaffi cd 
hmnan brings. The world is of sudi a nature that the immortel 
glory diat great men necessarily desire can be attained maly through 
slau^tee and destnurion. ’thus, the warriois of the tUad tax 
traji^ed by a tragic destiny, and in tnunaenls of self-awareness see 
thmnselves ahrmst as somnambulists, carried by ftde and the com* 
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pulst(MV5 of their own pursuit arete to catastrophic ends. For 
the hero there is no escape, since he cannot cease to be heroic, 
but the possibility of a happier alternative is never forgotten. This 
is one of the functions of &e frequent similes with which the battle 
scenes are interspersed; drawn &om the daily activities of a hunting 
and pastoral people, they serve as a constant reminder that war is 
not man’s only occupation. The climax of the whole poem, more- 
over, is the meeting between Priam and Achilles, when for a brief 
period the two men put aside the hatreds that destiny has imposed 
upon them and join each other in a common grief. It is, in fact, im- 
possible to read the Iliad without feeling that it is the work of a man 
who especially admires humanity and courtesy and gentl^ess, in 
which respect also Homer resembles Shakespeare. 

The tension between the savagery of the action and the humane 
standards of the narrator reaches its highest expression in the 
character of Achilles. In his outward behavior, Achilles is the 
barbarian chieftain of the Achaean age, constantly impelled by 
frenetic and uncontrollable emotions, whether of resentment against 
Agamemnon’s seizure of his concubine, of grief for the death of 
Patroclus, or of rage with Hector. This was no doubt the Achilles 
of history. But Homer also gives him the consciousness of a 
civilized man, so that he is capable of moods of reflection in which 
he can wonder at, and deplore, the events in which he is involved 
and the necessities of his own heroic character. Offered a dioice 
between long life and eternal glory, he can only choose glory; and 
because of this choice he is destined (as he tells Priam) to spmid 
his days away from his home and father, bringing misery and 
destruction upon the Trojans, and in the near hrtore to be 
killed himself. The recognition makes Achilles tins saddest of ail 
the Greeks, but he cannot abandon die pursuit of ta^e by wifli- 
drawing permanmitly hum the war; in his meetmg wifli Priam he 
can cmly blame Zeus tot giving evil fortune to Gceeiks and Trojans 
alike. Hermc values lead to destruction, but no other values ace 
pomfltle, and die hero can endy face veahdioally the tn^eefy ot hh 
own medmameot 
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H ow could the aristocratic values and view of life recorded in 
Homeric poems be adapted to the conditions of an increas- 
ingly commercial and democratic society? This was the problem 
confronting Greek thought after the rise of the polis. In the search 
for a solution, political and philosophical theorists arrived finally 
at doctrines which, though partially developed out of Homeric con- 
ceptions, were as revolutionary as the other new beginnings of the 
Axial Period in the Near East, and of even greater importance 
in their ultimate consequences for the Western world. Swial and 
economic conflicts led in Palestine to a religion of ethical mono- 
theism. In Greece they produced the belief in natural law. 

The early history of the polis is wrapped in mystery, but it is 
plain that during the early centuries of the first millennium, Greek 
society was undergoing a gradual transformation, the details of 
which can be partially deduced from the evidence cf myth and 
legend. Like all primitive peqfles, the early Greeks had been 
divided into kinship groups holding their lands by co mmunal 
ownership, without private {property, and obligated to exact venge- 
ance for injuries suffered by any of their members. This social sys- 
tmn must have been establisl^ amcmg the original peasant in- 
habitants, but it continued long after the coming of the Aryans, as 
can be seen from numerous indications in the Homeric poems. By 
what processes it gave place to the institutions of the polls we can 
only speculate, bm it is obvious that the main motivating fence was 
that, owing to the scard^ of fertile land and dw jnessihe of an 
m^Mnding popolatimi, the Gtedc world was turning to oomnunne 

174 
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and industry and developing the practices of a money eccmomy. At 
Bcnne period before the seventh century, the ccnnmunal landhold- 
ings were generally broken up into private properties; Individuals, 
freed from the traditional kinship ties and obligations, began to 
move from farming into the new urban occupations; and kinship 
groups were combined into city-states which took over the responsi- 
bilities of government and the administration of justice. These 
changes were not always advantageous for the mass of the people, 
since the establishment of private property in land led to the ex- 
propriation and enslavement of many of the peasants by the 
moneyed classes. But, like the analogous changes occurring in 
Europe in the later Middle Ages, they unquestionably promoted 
social and cultural progress. The ambitious individutd could en- 
joy much wider opportunities as the independent citizen of a polis 
than as a member of a kinship group. The new ways of living de- 
veloped most quickly among the Greek colonists in Asia Minor 
and Italy, where traditional institutions had no deep roots, and 
down to the fifth century these areas were economically and intel- 
lectually more productive than mainland Greece. 

This growth of individualism appears to have had some con- 
nection with the adoption of patrilineal laws of inheritance. As we 
have noticed, pre-Aryan Greece almost certainly reckoned descent 
through the mother, in accord with the general reverence for 
femininity so conspicuous in the artistic remains of the Minoan 
civilization. It is probable that Greek kinship groups were originally 
based on matrilineal descent and that the shift to a patrilinetd 
system after the Aryan invasions tended to make them less co- 
hesive and weaken their authority. These suggestions have little 
concrete evidence to support them, but in Greek thought the 
change in the rules of descent was undoubtedly in some way as- 
sociated with the rise of the civilization the polis. The climax ol 
the Oresteia of Aeschylus, which celebrated the supercession ol 
the duty of private vengeance by the rational justice of a court d 
law, was tiie assertion of patr^eal inherita^ by tite goddesi 
Pallas Athene. 

Atfaenisua legend and history give some hadication of the khK 
ctf chas^ which must have occurred in all parts ^ Chad 
world. Hist(»ians declared tiiat sexual relations woe at fittt ca 
tirdv oromiacuoiis. and children dhl not know who Ihdr faih«o 
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were, which suggests a matrilmeal society as it would look itom a 
patriarchal viewpoint. One early king, Cecn^s, was given credit 
for establishing marriage laws and patrilineal rules of descent A 
later king, Theseus, was believed to have founded the Athenian 
city>state by uniting a number of clans under a sin^ government, 
setting up a central council and a town hall at Athens, and (as 
described by Thucydides) compelling all the inhabitants of At- 
tica to resort to the new metropolis and have their names in- 
scribed on a single citizen roll. Citizenship of the polls was thus 
given precedrace over membership of a kinship group. Clan loyal- 
ties long continued, however, to be an obstacle to effective city- 
state government, and it was not until the reforms of Cleisthenes 
at the end of the sixth century that these traditional groupings 
were finally swept away and replaced by political subdivisions 
based solely on geography and not on ancestry. 

When the polls first took shape, it was, of course, governed by a 
king, or, more frequently, by wealthy families claiming descent 
from the Achaean and Dorian conquerors. Though there are 
some evidences of conflict between landowning and moneyed inter- 
ests, the shift to a commercial economy seems generally to have 
been made by aristocratic groups, not by some newly emergent 
bourgeois class. It was mostly members of the old ruling families 
who acquired large estates and used them for the production of oil 
and wine and other commercial products, moved into die cities, 
developed a variety of different industries, built fleets of merchant 
vessels, and lent money to the peasants and sold them into slavery 
when they were unable to repay it. This same class had at first a 
monopoly of political office and controlled the council, which was 
usually ^ main organ of government. In the course of time, 
however, the disintegration of the traditional kinship ties and the 
ma^g of individuals in new urban communities led to the ra-* 
tionalization of political attitudes and to demands tot mote demo- 
o'atic institutions. Livir^ in the intimacy of the polls, men couM 
see for themselves how fovemmental decisions wem made and 
quickly teamed to prmest against injustice. Middle-dass dtiaens 
daha^ that political rights should no longer be limited to families 
of aristocratic descent, triiite tiie exploited peasants, still re- 
membmiog the tradition of communal ownersh%>. hefsn to de- 
saand a muiedlation of debts and a leffisttdwtioa of dm land. Bn* 
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fore the end of the seventh century, naost al the mote advanced 
states were tom apart by class conflicts that cdten developed hdo 
bloody civil virars. 

One of the main obstacles to the creation <rf a new order was 
the Homeric ethos. The Homeric conception of ewete, characteristic 
of an individualistic warrior aristocracy and manifesting itsdf in 
war, athletics, and class arrogance, could not easily be harmonized 
with the justice of an ordered political community. To some extent 
the Homeric sense of glory was successfully transformed into a 
sanction for civic loyal^; throughout Greek history warriors who 
died in battle for their polis were promised immortal fame as 
their appropriate reward. But Greek political life was always tur* 
bulently individualistic, and the blame belonged partly to die 
models for imitadon presented in the Homeric poems. Throughout 
the golden age, the Greek cities were afflicted with a seri^ of am* 
bitious adventurers who copied the arete of Achilles in much the 
same way that the Western world in the nineteenth century was 
cursed with would-be Napoleons, and when their demand for 
glory were not satisfied, they would sulk in their tents or go over 
to the enemy. In spite of the constant idealization of patriotism in 
Greek literature and art, political ties and obligations were, in 
actual practice, extremely loose. There is much truth in Maurme 
Hutton’s suggestion that the Greek citizen, in weighing his duty to 
his city, never forgot to ask how far loyalty would profit himsdf.^ 

In one state, Sparta, the ruling class bodi retained its {sivileges 
and kept individual ambition under rigid comrol by the drastic 
method of freezing all institutions at a pre-commercial stage cf de- 
velopment. Descended from Dorian conquerors, the S^rtans were 
masters of a large mass of peasant “helots” who outnumbered tl^ 
at least twenty to (me. Frightened by a helot rebellion halfway 
through the sevmith century, they adr^pted a code of laws, the 
purpose which was to prohibit all those economic, social, and 
intellectual develo^nnents which were leading to race fusion and 
chus conflict in otiier states. Accordmg to legend, this code was the 

‘Two nMoriMn axan^M hoffl <ii Uie Jhitiu ktB|. When Alcibiadcs 
Afteeien hieioiy may be oted. When wu dt|tifved of nb |aaerafa(|)ip h> 
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work of a legislator named Lycurgus. The Spartans were to re- 
main purely a warrior ruling caste, and were to be educated for 
war in the service of the state and for nothing else. Agriculture was 
left to the helots, who were required to turn over to their Spartan 
masters a fixed proportion of what they produced, and trade to 
foreigners. The Spartans refused, in fact, even to build a walled 
city, but continued to live in scattered open villages. As a further 
obstacle to the growth of any mercantile class, a system of iron 
coinage was adopted, making money too bulky to 1 m hoarded or 
transported easily. The system of government among the master 
race was a mixture of monarchy, aristocracy, and democracy, but 
political conflicts were thereafter rare, partly because the Spartans 
were always afraid lest any disunity should provoke another helot 
rebellion, partly because they were too thoroughly indoctrinated 
into obedience to authority to be capable of novel ideas. 

The laws of Lycurgus proved their effectiveness in that the 
Spartans not only retained their control of the helots, but also re- 
mained fcM* centuries the masters of most of the other Pelopon- 
nesian states and the leading military power of all Greece. Yet, as 
with all attempts to impose an uncompromising logical pattern 
upon social processes, the final result was in some respects the op- 
posite of what must have been the original purpose. The intent 
had probably been to perpetuate a Homeric type of socieQr, but the 
Spartans had to surrender all the individualism so characteristic of 
the Homeric heroes, and could retain their dominant status and 
their warrior code of values only by living in conditions of rugged 
discomfort and making a total surrender to the needs of the state 
of all private interests and wishes. Obviously, privilege acquired at 
such a cost was emptied of all its value. Sparta, nevertheless, had 
an extraordinary and lasting fascination for all those Greeks, espe- 
cially in the aristocratic classes, who were alarmed by the tur- 
bulence accompanying commercial and intellectual progress. Un- 
disturbed by the total lack of moital activity and the savage re- 
pression dt the helots, who were quietfy murdered when they 
showed any symptoms of independence, anti-dmnocratic philos- 
ophers regarded Sparta as almost a model community. Here was a 
society that had socces^ulfy resisted change and had maintained 
an effective caste system in uidch difi^mit groaps were assigned 
to different functions in accord with their heredttaiy capacities. 
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Every member of the master race was a loyal and self«e£Eacing in- 
strument of the community, and the wd&u'e of die state was al- 
ways held to be more important than the happiness oi individuals. 
Sparta represented the totalitarian solution to the political problem, 
and because of the admiration felt for it by the Athenian aristocrat 
Plato, it has had a lasting influence on Western thought. 

During the seventh and sixth centuries the only viable alterna- 
tive to the Spartan system seemed to be dictatorship. Most of the 
rich commercial cities passed through revolutionary upheavals, 
often accompanied by wholesale massacres of defeated groups; 
but the overthrow of aristocratic rule usually meant die transfer of 
power not to the people, but to ambitious adventurers claiming to 
represent their interests. These “tyrants” enforced order and often 
promoted commercial expansion and patronized the arts. The age 
of the dictators was marked by a rapid growth of architecture and 
sculpture and by the beginnings of lyric poetry and philosophy. 
Most of the Ionian and Italian cities continued to be governed by 
tyrants as long as they remained independent units. But in spite of 
the considerable services of these men to Greek civilization, Greek 
thought was almost unanimous in condemning them. The tyrant 
ruled by force and fraud, and of all possible types of government 
this was the worst. Power had to be legitimized, and with the 
breakdown of tradition this meant that it must be based on some 
rationally acceptable principle. Never having accepted the theo- 
cratic doctrines on which the Oriental monarchies were founded, 
the Greeks were faced with the task of finding or O'eating stand- 
ards for a new political order. Dike, which in the Homerte poems 
had meant an established custom or practice, gradually acquired 
the connotation of a norm by which existing practices might be 
judged, and was then abstracted into dikaUjsyne, the ideal right- 
eousness and justice. The attempt to define dikaiosyne immuned 
the central preoccupation of the Gredt mind throughout the gohhm 
age of the sixth and fifth centuries. 

In Palestine a similar situation had led to the projdietic move- 
ment, but among the Greeks it was less easy to identify the <^cial 
religion with the demand fm* justice. The gods oi HtHner had be- 
cmne the gods of dm polis, each chy usually adopting one member 
of the pantheon as its special patron; but drey imnained 

closely assomated widi die aristocratic familiea, who, indeed, 
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usually claimed to be descended from liaisons between gods and 
mortal women, and nothing in the Homeric poems suggested tihat 
Zeus had any concern for the rights of the lower classes. After the 
rise of the polis, Apollo, who had been pro-Trojan and relatively 
unimportant in Homer, had developed into the favorite Greek 
deity, giver of laws and sponsor of culture, spokesman of moderation 
and self-control, and symbol of all expressions of form and order 
and the recognition of limits. His shrine at Delphi, built on a rocky 
incline at the foot of one of the spurs of Mount Parnassus and 
overlooking the gorge through which the Pleistos ran down to the 
Gulf of Corinth, became the most important Greek religious cen- 
ter. The priests of the shrine, claiming to interpret oracles that 
were mouthed by an illiterate peasant priestess during states of 
hypnosis, gave advice to the whole Greek world on a wide variety 
of political and spiritual problems. But although they often used 
their influence with remarkable wisdom, there could be no doubt 
that Apollo was not friendly to democracy.* 

The earliest known attempt to transform the Olympians into 
d^enders of popular rights is in the works of Hesiod. This Boeo- 
tian peasant poet, who probably lived in the ninth century, recorded 
aspects of Greek life not otherwise represented in literature. Con- 
vinced that the world was steadily deteriorating, and that this was 
primarily because of human wickedness, he celebrated hard work, 
honesty, and sobriety, and seems deliberately to have sought to 
counteract the Homeric mnphasis on war and mQitary glory. His 
mythological compositions show that the early Greeks could picture 
the origins of the world in images as savage and grotesque as those 
of any other primitive people. The Theogony describes how Eardi 
first bore Heaven and then, in union with him, gave turth to a 
series of gods and also Titans and o^er monsters; how one 
of the sons of Earth and Heaven, Cronos, castrated his father and 
became ruler of the world and then swallowed his own children 
to prevent them from overthrowing him; and how his youngest son, 
Zeus, was saved by his mother, who gave her hurimml a stone to 
swallow instead, and eventually, after a series of batttes with his 

*rKaew thyaelf,” ‘*Nothiag ex- Greeks tJwt me rdigions awe jaduend 
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father and with the Titans, became the king of gods and men, Such 
lurid fancies suggest how deeply the Greeks were indebted to 
Homer for humanizing and rationalizing their religious beliefs. But 
the peasant society for which Hesiod spoke also liked to believe 
that Zeus had somehow become the guardian of justice, and in 
Hesiod’s Works and Days this doctrine was asserted with an almost 
Hebraic concern for the rights of the humble and oppressed. 
“For those who practise violence and cruel deeds far>4eeing Zeus, 
the son of Cronos, ordains a punishment.” “There is virgin Justice, 
the daughter of Zeus, who is known and reverenced among the 
gods who dwell on Olympus, and whenever anyone hurts her widi 
lying slander, she sits beside her father, Zeus the son of Cronos, 
and tells him of men’s wicked heart, until the people pay for the 
mad folly of their princes who, evilly minded, p^ert judgment 
and give sentence crookedly.”' 

The Hesiodic conception was reafiirmed by a number of later 
poets and philosophers, but Zeus never acquired the ethical quali- 
ties of Jehovah in popular belief. The social tensions accompany- 
ing the rise of the polis manifested themselves instead in the 
growth of mystical salvation cults that ran counter to the belief 
and attitudes associated with the official worsh^ of the Olympians. 
These cults strongly resembled the worship of the motha g<^dess 
under the names of Isis, Astarte, and Cybele in different parts of 
the Near East, but it seems unnecessary to postulate any Oriental 
influence on Greek society. Pre-Aiyan Greece had bera pervaded 
with similar beliefs, which had retained much of their vitality amcmg 
the peasants; and it is understandable that the revolt against aristoc- 
racy should have caused a resurgence of this quritual underworld 
of primitive mysticism and hysteria. Like the rise of ^army, it re- 
flected the breakdown of the traditional order under the impact of 
economic change and class conflict. It is sigruflcant that most of tibe 
tyrants patronized the new cults and gave them official status. 
Only against this badtground of pr^ular emotionalism and ir- 
rationality can the creative effort responsible for the Greek goldaa 
age be appreciated in its full significance. 

The first manifestatkm of this resurgent ^imitiyism was the 
Bacchk) freniy, which seems to have ori^tai^ th Thmce ami to 
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have swept across Greece in the eighth century. In honor of 
Dionysus, god of fertility and intoxication, of the sap rising in the 
trees, of the reproductive seed, and of wine (of the whole wet 
principle in nature, according to Plutarch), hordes of worshippers, 
among whom women seem to have been especially prominent, 
assembled at night in forests and on the tops of mountains and 
worked themselves into a frenzied exaltation by dancing to the 
sound of flutes, fondling snakes, and devouring the raw flesh of the 
animals in whom their god had become incarnate. At these times 
they believed themselves possessed by a divine spirit, endowed with 
supernatural powers, and assured of immortality. 

According to a later story, Dionysus was the son of Zeus and a 
mortal woman named Semele, a princess of the Boeotian city of 
Thebes; Semele had been blasted by lightning before her son was 
bom, but the infant god had been rescued from her womb by Zeus 
and afterwards bom out of Zeus’s thigh. But the original Dionysus 
plainly had no place in the Olympian pantheon, and was the 
product of complex atavistic emotions that were incapable of ex- 
planation by any kind of rationalized myth and could be under- 
stood only by relating them to more primeval stages in man’s long 
spiritual evolution. Unlike the official deities of the polis, Dionysus 
was a popular god, offering to oppressed classes a temporary 
escape from reality and a promise of salvation which they could 
not obtain from the sober, unpitying Olympians. But Dionysus 
was perpetually dying and being reborn, disappearing and return- 
ing, and hence was a revival of ffie old vegetation deity whose wor- 
ship underlay that of the new gods of the ruling class and must 
stiU have survived among thp peasants. And as he was also em- 
bodied in an animal whose raw flesh was ritualisticalTy devoured 
by worshippers who themselves wore horns and were possessed by 
his spirit, his origins went back even beyond the agricultural era 
to the paleolithic hunters. 

How the cult was brought under control and domesticated we 
do not know. Memories of the Dionysiac madness, including the 
tearing of its opponents limb bom limb, survived into the historical 
period* and were pteserved for all time in the Bacchae of Euripi- 
des. But by the sixth century Dionysus had become one of die 
Otympiaas, with regular festivals, purified of their original hysteria, 
in the leading cities, and bad even become reconciled with the god 
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who stood most conspicuously both for reason and self-control 
and for u|^r-class rule. In his temple at Delphi, Apollo took 
Dionysus under his protection, allotting him a share of the festivals 
and Rowing his image to be carved on the back pediment In the 
course of centuries, in fact, the two gods seem^ to merge into 
each other, sharing the same functions and epithets. This union of 
Apollo and Dionysus, of order and enthusiasm, aristocratic re- 
straint and popular emotionalism, can fairly be regarded as sym- 
bolic of the whole development of Greek culture. 

The popular craving for redemption, which seems to have found 
its extreme expression in the worship of Dionysus, led also to more 
intellectual mystery cults equally alien to the official religion. In 
the Homeric world there was an impassable barrier between earth 
and heaven, and man could not become a god. But a happy im- 
mortality was the promised reward for initiation into the mysteries. 
This desire for immortality was associated with a sense of sin and 
with a search for purification from fleshly taints which conflicted 
with the dominant attitudes of Greek civilization but must be re- 
garded as also an expression of the Greek spirit. In reaction against 
the total naturalism of the official religion, with its consistent ac- 
ceptance of all carnal emotion in both gods and men, a counter 
tendency was developing toward a total repudiation of the material 
world. 

The most famous of the mystery cults was located at Eleusis, in 
Attica, at the shrine of the harvest goddess Demeter, an Olympian- 
ized form of the mother goddess. This was sponsored by the 
Athenian government, and did not involve any repudiation of the 
traditional gods and the ethos associated with them. The Eleusinian 
mysteries have remained perhaps the best-kept secret in all history: 
though they were celebrated atmually for over one thousand years, 
almost all that is known about them is that the initiates witnessed 
some kind of dramatic spectacle, apparently associated with the 
growing of the com, and believed that this entitled them to hap- 
piness in the next life. But the consolations provided by this of- 
ficial ctdt were too mild to cure any acute sense of sirt Sc»ne in- 
dividuals suffered frmn a spiritual r^tlessness and malaise that de- 
manded a new revelation, and they found it hr the doctrines ot 
Orphism. This was allege^ the creation td dm hgendaiy musi- 
cian Ostpheus, kndwn in mythology hm bis unsuccessful attempt 
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to rescue Eurydice from the oaderworld, and was apparently a 
sterilized and intellectualized variant of Dionysus worship. 

The theological poems attributed to Orpheus were collected 
and written down in the sixth century, although they were probably 
composed at some earlier period. They presented a view of life 
more akin to Hindu mysticism than to the naturalism of the 
Olympians. Dionysus, the last of a series of supreme beings, had 
been begotten by Zeus, but had been tom to pieces and devoured 
by the wicked Titans. Pallas Athene had rescued his heart, as a 
result of which he had been bom a second time, returning to life 
as the divine principle of unity and purity, while Zeus had blasted 
the Titans with lightning. The race of men, bom from their 
ashes, was a mi xture of the wicked Titanic element and the good 
derived from the dismembered fragments of the body of Dionysus. 
Thus, man was tainted with original sin, but his soul was divine 
and immortal, and he could find salvation by ascetic practices. 
The Orphic writings described in detail the experiences of the soul 
after death, emphasizing the punishment of sinners and the re- 
wards of the pure, and promising that after a series of reincarna- 
tions the disciples of Orpheus could achieve final redemption and 
reunion with God. 

Orphism never won many adherents. It seems to have been 
strongest in the cities of southern Italy, where golden plates en- 
graved with the Orphic motto “I too am of divine descent” have 
been found in a number of graves. But it had a conspicuous in- 
fluence on some of the philosophers, especially on Pythagoras and 
Plato, and through Platonism on Christianity; and in the ages of 
decadence following the collapse of the polls, the pessimism that it 
represented steadily increased. The more ascetic aspdbt d Chris- 
tiania, its tendency to regard the body as intrinskaUy evil and to 
interpret salvation ns the purification erf man’s hnnuntal soul from 
all fleshfy trunts, was of Hellenic and not of Jewish origin. 

It is ^mous that tte seventh century was a critical p«iod in 
Greek develofnnent, both the spread of Qnranny and the rise of the 
salvation cults being suggestive of the social disirrtegration tiiat 
finally overwhdmed the Greek world three mr four hundred years 
later. To see a similar tandency r^iected in the lyric poetiy ivritieii 
in tire Ionian and Aegean cities, the chid literary aduevmnmit of 
tite period, is perin^ not vrintily faacflEul. The mrvivieg ftagmeids 
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st}gge$t tiiat (Dost of it was ^ ex|»re8skm of a sophisticatfid iodi- 
vidualistD devoid any sense of communal diUgation. This was 
exemplified in the satires with which Archiiodius ridiculed the 
chivalric ideal, in the hedonism of Minmermus and s<nDe of the 
work of Alcaeus, and in the highly personal love poems of Sappho. 

The threat of disintegration evoked the creative effort of the 
Greek Axial Period, and this first showed itself, as far as we know, 
in the thought of two men active in the early decades of the sixth 
centuiy: Thales of Miletus and Solon of Athens. These are 
shadowy figures whose views of life can be only tentatively tecon* 
structed from the few fragmentary remains embedded like fossils 
in the writings of their successors. But later generations, pre- 
sumably with reason, looked back to them as great iimovators, and 
an analysis of what survives of their doctrines corroborates this 
verdict. Their significance becomes even greater when it is remem- 
bered that they were probably almost exact contemporaries. 

All the thinking of the Axial Period saw the world as a unity 
and endeavored to arrive at rational conceptions of cause and ef- 
fect. But whereas the Jewish prophets had found thdr principle 
of unity in the will of a single divine creator and the Hindus had 
been primarily concerned with the psychological processes by 
which man could achieve a state of blessedness, the Greeks ap- 
proached nature directly and attempted to postulate generalize 
laws that would account for all phenomena. They were not con- 
cerned only, however, with explaining the natural univetse; they 
were also looking for standards and values tiiat could be a^fiied 
to man’s ethical and political problems. Natural law thus h^ a 
dual role, being both descriptive of natural process and norma- 
tive for die ordering human society. This is udiy Thales and 
Solon must be linked together, although one is remembered as 
the founder of Gredr science, the other as a political themist and 
reformer.* 

Such a conception of natural law was the product ci a leHgioui 
faith in the divinity of nature; and the wmdc of Thales and his hn- 
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mediate successors was, in fact, as much theology as science. They 
proclaimed their doctrines in a tone of prophetic conviction rather 
than of scientific caution, and made little attempt to support them 
with experimental evidence. But Greek thinkers, u nlik e the Jewish 
prophets, did not find it possible to make much use of traditional 
beliefs. Most of them retained Zeus as a convenient word for the 
totality of the universe and the religious reverence it inspired, but 
this wholly depersonalized symbol had no real organic relationship 
with the dl too human king of the Olympians. Yet, although Greek 
philosophy, while not repudiating the official religion, seemed able 
simply to bypass it, leaving it encapsulated in some wholly sepa- 
rate mental compartment, it owed an immense debt to its Homeric 
heritage. It was the naturalism of the Homeric religion, its 
identi&ation of the gods not with magic and miracle W with 
normal processes, that caused the Greeks to turn directly to nature 
for guidance; and it was because of the Homeric conception of an 
impersonal fate whose decrees were binding upon gods and men 
alike that they were able to evolve the doctrine of natural law. 
Their first attempts to construct a working model of the universe 
can be regarded, moreover, as reflecting the Homeric belief that 
any excess evoked retaliation, kybris being always followed by the 
appropriate nemesis. 

The rich Ionian city of Miletus, located near the mouth of the 
Maeander River at a point where it could control much of the 
traffic between the Greek world and the kingdoms of the Asiatic 
hinterland, was an appropriate birthplace for the scientific spirit. 
Of the life of Thales virtually nothing is known with certainty, but 
tradition represented him as a universal genius who discovered 
mathematical methods for measuring heists and distances, worked 
out new techniques of navigaticm by the stars, predicted an eclipse, 
diverted the course of the River Halys, planned a confederation of 
the Ionian cities, and, on being twitted for impracticality, made 
a fortune by foreseeing firom weather conditions ffiat there would 
be a big olive harvest and then cornering the market for dive- 
presses. Such stories are a welcome proof that Greek phik>scq>hy did 
wA initially di^lay the bias toward pure speculation and ffie con- 
tempt for practicd utility for which aU Greek thoug|ht has been 
reproached. Hw one certain fact about Thales is his assertion that 
was a single underlying substance from which evetyt]di% 
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had emerged and to «iuch everything must return. Aristotle’s 
statement that Thales believed everything to be full of gods shows 
that he regarded this substance as psychophysical. The fact that he 
identified it with water is relatively unimportant. For the first time 
in history (as far as we know) human thought had embarked on 
the enterprise of explaining all phenomena in terms not of the 
activities of divine or demonic persons, but of uniform naturalistic 
laws of causatioiL 

The theories of Thales’ two immediate successors and fellow 
Milesians, Anaximander and Anaximenes, have survived in more 
detail. Anaximander (who propounded some kind of evolutionary 
hypothesis suggesting that men and other land animals were gen- 
erated from fishes) described the first substance simply as indeter- 
minate, while Anaximenes identified it with air and supposed 
that all phenomena were produced through its condensation or 
rarefaction. In the thought of Anaximander it is possible to discern 
the beginnings of a cosmology that was more fully developed by 
an Ionian of the following century, Heraclitus of Ephesus. Out 
of the first substance, which was eternal and perpetually in mo- 
tion, emerged the specific elements; and because these were vari- 
ously hot or cold, moist or dry, they were in opposition to each 
other. All phenomena could be explained in terms of the midless 
conflict of opposites, and movement in one direction must always 
be counteracted by a corresponding movement in die opposite di- 
rection. Thus, nature was a self-regulating balance of contrary 
forces. There was an obvious similarity between these physical 
theories and the emphasis of Greek ethics on the achievement of 
sophrosyne and the avoidance of hybris, and Greek political tlttory 
was to make use of the same conception in defining justice. A 
summary of Anaximander’s teaching, preserved by a lato philoso- 
pher, underlined the analogy. “Prom what source things arise, 
to that they return of necessity when they are destroyed; for he 
says that th^ suffer purusfament and give satisfaction to one an- 
other for injustice aaxnding to die order at time.”* 

Heraclitus, a thinlcm’ of imnaricable power and profoundiQr 
who is said to have died about the year 470, displayed the same 
assumption (hat die sanctions justice were to be fo^ in natine* 
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Interpreting the w(»:ld as an order governed by law, he insisted on 
the universality of change and conflict, and identified with the 
transforming power of fire the basic force that kept everything in 
motion. “AU things come into being by conflict opposites, and 
the sum of things flows like a stream.” “This order, the same for 
all things, no one of gods or men has made, but it always was, and 
is, and ever shall be, an ever-living fire, kindling according to fixed 
measure, and extinguished according to fixed measure.” Justice 
meant a balance of opposites, and hence could be defined as strife. 
Heraclitus cited as an example the tension between the string and 
the frame in a bow or a musical instrument. “Harmony lies fo the 
bending back, as for instance of the bow or of the lyre. . . . 
Opposition unites. From what draws apart results the most beauti- 
ful harmony. All things take place by strife.” Thus, tension was the 
regulating principle of both nature and society. “The sun will not 
overstep his bounds; if he does, the Erinnyes, allies of justice, will 
find him out.” “Men should know that war is general, and that 
Justice is strife. . . . They would not have known the name of 
justice, were it not for these things.”' 

This was a comprehensive intellectual system which could be 
aj^lied both to physical phenomena and to the movonents of 
human socie^, but which still displayed a strong tendency to think 
mythically rather than empirically, in terms of general forces rather 
than of specific causal sequences. Both the virtues and the weak- 
nesses of the HeracUtean philosophy y/etc exhibited by Herodotus, 
whose description ai the conflict between Greece and the Orient 
was written during the middle decades ot the fifth century. Most 
of his readers have bemi so charmed by his vivid anecdotes and 
his fascinating anthropological information that they have xe> 
gatded him as fnimarily a delightful storyteller, but one should 
not overlook his philosophical intentions. Regarding Greece and 
the Orient as opposites, he showed how, from the time of the 
Trojan War dowm to his own day, eadi of them in alternation had 
been encroaching on the odier and paying the a^ipropriate penalty 
for its injustice. The defeat of the Potmans in their invaskm (rf 
Greece eaify hi die fifth cenfoiy was merefy the last of a series d 
such acia of n^atkm. Moa d Herodotus* stories d hidiridiMds 
exemplified the same sequence of hybrir and itemesfr. Thus, Hecodo- 
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tus saw all falstoiy and biogni^y as illustrations of a geaMsral law. 
He failed to sbow, however, diat this general law was actually in* 
herent in the movonent of events, and to this extent his work M 
short of a truly scientific attitude. Injustice was always punished not 
because it started a counteracting chain reaction that could be 
empirically verified, but because of a mysterious necessi^ in the 
nature things, the final nemesis often having no real connec- 
tion with the original act of hybris. 

Yet in spite of the mythical tendencies in the thinking of the 
Milesians and their disciples, and in spite also of their lack of 
understanding of the experimental method, they have justly beat 
regarded as the founders of Western science. The Near Eastern 
civilizations had accumulated a mass of empirical observations, 
especially in medicine, mathematics, and astronomy, and the Greek 
philosophers borrowed from them extensively and may have added 
relatively little. But neither in Egypt nor in Mesopotamia had there 
been any impulse to unify scientific knowledge by searching for 
generalized hypotheses freed from religious preconceptions. The 
notion of natural law had been lacking. The essential contribution 
of the Milesians was to see the world as a unity, and this made them 
the authors of the scientific world-view as distinct from the 
gathering of scientific information.^ Thus, what gave birth to the 
scientific spirit was not observation or practical utility, but a new 
intuition, the content of which belong^ as much to the fidd of 
religion as to that of science. This fact deserves onphasis, as does 
the fact that, in seeking for principles of unity in nature, the 
Milesians made use of conceptions dmived from the cnnent cli- 
mate ol opinion. Throughout the whole subsequent histcsry of 
science, general theories (as distinct from the observations tibey 
have systematized) have been the products ol intuirion and 


^In (iuffp contrast with the bcddly 
genwaliaijQ tendency of die idii)beo> 
l^iert was the en^tricten of Oiecdt 
mediciae. Hippocrates and fab disci- 
ples, who maintained a nudicat school 
on die bland of Cos, inalMed on dm 
careful observadtn of wfaat aotuaily 
happened in tfaues of diawse, and re- 
prded aU fenernt faypoitfaeaH aa me- 
less and mieleadiiig. They pntbaUy 
siupasaed Hll odier Omk aehoiara 
in txacrue ewUrfimtioM to hwaM 


knowledge. Tfaeir eonc^don of heddi 
as the aorm that natural pihyiioio|;lcal 
piooeises alwim aongbt to aiddeve, ao 
that the fuaowm of die physiciaa waa 
to assbt nature, had a omdderride ia« 
fluence on the ethical t fa w l cin g of to 
later j^Oosophen, eiqieefadly SooraWi 
end Adsiode. Yet. te leiie et hs ooa- 
trtotoM to aatlBw aoeiaia, tol%- 
nocrade a^boAsm far im tawoitoit 
to in to f/antsA to 

valofaneM oC Immtth toeito 
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have shown a high degree of correlation with social conditions.** 
The concept of a balance of opposites, which Anaximander and 
Heraclitus used for the interpretation of nature, was applied by 
Solon to society. Athens was torn apart by class conflicts that 
seemed likely to end either in dictatorship or in civil war, and in the 
first decade of the sixth century Solon was entrusted with authority 
to enact a program of reform. Himself an aristocrat who had been 
engaged in commerce but had been content with only a moderate 
fortune, he set out to find an acceptable compromise among class 
interests. While he canceled the debts of the peasantry and pro- 
hibited the enslavement of Athenian citizens, he refused to support 
any redistribution of property; and while he revised the Athenian 
constitution to give greater representation to the mass of the people, 
he left the government, on the whole, still under aristocratic con- 
trol. He also drafted a written code of laws and reformed the 
judicial system in order to give fuller legal protection to the rights 
of poorer citizens. He described the purpose of his program as 
follows: “To the common people I have given such a measure of 
privilege as sufficeth them, neiAer robbing them of the rights they 
had, nor holding out the hope of greater ones; and I have taken 
equal thought for those who were possessed of power and who 
were looked up to on account of their wealth, careful that they 
too should suffer no indignity. 1 have taken a stand which enables 
me to hold a stout shield over both groups, and 1 have allowed 
neither to triumph unjustly over the other.” ** 


^ The abandonment of the finite and 
static Ptolemaic cosmology at the end 
of the Middle Ages was a reflection 
of the breakdown of the feudal order 
and the growth of individualism. This 
is shown by the fact that the doctrines 
of the infintW of the universe and the 
motion of tw earth were stated, on 
imrely philosophical grounds, by Nich- 
olas ^ Cusa early in the fifteenth cen- 
tury, lone before Copernicus, K<mler, 
and GaHiM ^ve them science 
fication. The Newtonian cosmology, in 
which the universe was a product 
naturid laws promulgated by a divine 
creator, reltecied the monarchical state 
of the aeventeendi century. Darwin’s 
theory of evolutton, with its en^iasis 
on the struj^e for extstence as the 


mechanism of progress, was derived 
from laissez-faire capitalism (and was 
afterwards used by Herbert Spencer as 
a new justification for capitalism). 
The modern world was^ losing the be- 
lief in absolute truths and values and 


coming to regard each individual as 
the center of his own universe long 
before Einstein formulated the theory 
of relativity. Sudi examines raise toe 
problem m toe nature of scientific 
truth. One can only conclude that toe 
subjective element in all general hy- 
potoeses is larger than is usually stqi- 
posed; man buBds scientific data Into 
comprehensive structures by his own 
creative activ' 


*Zvan M. linfttto 
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The reforms did not end class struggle at Athens, and a gmera- 
tion later the popular leader Pisistratus established a tynmny that 
was continued by his sons after his death in 527 and was not 
overthrown until near the end of the century. But altfatni^ Solon’s 
specific rdforms were short-lived, the ideas up<m which they vrare 
based were remembered by the Athenians and were revived after 
the fall of the dictatorship. Athens eventually adopted a thoroughly 
democratic form of government, but its political greatness was due 
to something much more important: its belief in the rule of law. It 
was Solon, as far as we know, who first explicitly affirmed this 
principle, putting it into effect (according to own declaration) 
by giving Athens a written code that provided for the fair adminis- 
tration of justice. This recognition that justice depended on the 
supremacy of law, which has been one of the basic principles of 
Western civilization, was originally derived from the assumption 
that there were laws of nature which should serve as norms and 
standards for man-made laws. The legitimacy of political order de- 
pended on its conformity to the order of the natural universe, which 
had acquired for the Greeks the kind of religious authority the 
Jews gave to the will of Jehovah. 

Depending on a religious faith, this dual role of natural law 
could easily be undermined by critical analysis. Why should human 
beings be obligated to follow the guidance of nature, particularly 
after it was demonstrated that the laws they read into the natural 
universe were largely products of their own intuitions? Yet the be- 
lief that justice meant conformity to “the laws of nature and of na- 
ture’s God” has persisted throu^out the whole history of Western 
civilization. This tradition can be traced back in a continuous line 
as far as Solon. In some of the surviving fragments (ff his poems, he 
depicted Zeus, in conventional fashion, as punishing the wicked, 
but in a remarkable elegy quoted in one of the speeches of Demos- 
thenes he presented a more naturalistic conception of the workings 
of justice, suggesting that excess led of itself to an equally violent 
reaction. The ruin of Athens, he declared, would come not from the 
gods, but directly &om the actions of its own citizens. Ihe greed oi 
the rich meant ^grading bondage for the pet^le, tmd wo^d pro- 
vcke war, civil strife, and secret consjuracies, Tbe remedy could be 
found hi a universal obedience to a systma of law whJcfa would 
preserve moderatioa and balance divergent Inierests. ‘*A law* 
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abiding spirk cieateth order and harmony, and at the same time 
putteth chains upon evil-doers; it makedi rough things smooth, it 
checkedi inordinate desires, it dimmeth the glare of vi^anton pride 
and withereth the budding bloom of wild delusions; it maketh 
crooked judgments straight and softeneth arrogant behavior; it 
stoppeth acts of sedition and stoppeth the urge of bitter ^fe. 
Under the reign of law, sanity and wisdom prevail ever amtmg 

rriAn ’ 


^Unforth: op. cit» p. 143. Hie der it [i.e., a law-abiding spirit] san- 
last sentence is a somewhat free trans- ity and wisdom prevail ever among 
lation. What the Greek says is ^*Un- men.*' 
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The Athenian Golden Age 


T he later decades of the sixth century were a period of bold 
philosophical speculation provoked by the new impetus given 
to thinking by the Milesians. In political develt^naent, on tlm 
other hand, most of the Greek world continued to show symptoms 
of decadence. While the more backward mainland states were still 
controlled by the old aristocratic families, many of the advanced 
commercial cities remained under the rule of tyrants, and interludes 
of democratic govenunent were usually boA brief and bloody. 
Meanwhile, the Ionian cities, which had been the main centers ot 
intellectual activity, were deprived of their independence by the 
expanding empire of the Persians, and showed themsdves incapa- 
ble of forgetting their internal conflicts even in order to resist 
foreign conquest. Athens akme succeeded in moving fomwrd to 
a new political system by which democracy was established and 
legituni^ and tte rule of the peq>le reconciled with the rule of 
law. In consequence, she became not only the richest and most 
powerful of the Greek states, but also the chief center of inteflectual 
and aestiietic activi^. The Greek golden age of the fifth century 
was tile age of Athenian predraninance. 

Atiiens was convmiientl^ located for maritime expansion; but 
her rise was caused not only by material factors, but also by the 
legal security enjoyed 1^ b«r citizens and by a Iflieral i mmigr a tio n 
policy which encouraged the entry of mearchants ami crabutten 
from otimr cities, The tytamy of Pstisteatiis proved, on tiie uflmle, 
to be a benefimal interlude, for he prcmoied economic and cultiind 
progrms, undermined tire power tt the acMoctiatio tsi nfl ii m > end 

Xd3 
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did not unduly interfere with the legal rights of private citizens; 
and after the overOuow of his son and successor Hippias at the 
end of the sixth century, conditions were ripe for a new experiment. 
Some of the old families hoped to re-establish aristocratic govern- 
ment; but one upper-class group, under the leadership of Cleis- 
thenes, turned to the people and secured the adoption of a 
thoroughly democratic constitution. Thereafter the find authority 
in Athens belonged to the assembly of all citizens, executive 
responsibilities being entrusted to elected officials, while the old 
aristocratic council of the Areopagus survived only as a court of 
appeals in cases of homicide. The law courts were similarly democ- 
ratized, decisions being rendered by large popular juries. For the 
next three quarters of a century the proceedings of the assembly 
continued to be dominated by members of upper-class families 
who had the prestige, leisure, and oratorical powers needed for 
political leadership, but the city had definitely adopted the prin- 
ciple of isonomia: equality of all citizens before the law. 

Thus, the Athenians had established a new foundation for 
political authority. Justice no longer meant adherence to tradi- 
tional customs or obedience to a hereditary ruling class or a di- 
vinely appointed king; it meant conformity to laws in the making 
of which all citizens participated. The feeling of exhilaration 
which they derived from this achievement lasted through most of 
the fifth century, until the failure of democracy in the Pelopon- 
nesian War, its most memorable expression being the Funeral 
Speech that Thucydides put into the mouth of Pericles. Claiming 
that “our form of government does not enter into rivalry with the 
institutions of others, we do not copy our neighbours, but are an 
example to them,” Pericles eulogized the individual freedom en- 
joyed by all Athenians in their pubUc and private lives, the legal 
principle of equal justice for all, and the scrupulousness with 
which every citizen obeyed the magistrates and the laws.^ 

The effectiveness of ffiese democratic institutions was proved, 
soon after their adoption, in the wars of Persia. When some of the 
Ionian cities attenqtted to regmn their independence, tl^ received 
help from Athens. The PetsiaiH cruidied the rebellion, destroying 
the city at Miletus and slaughtering all its inhabitants, and then 

^ Thi 3 qr«lides; Bistory of th* Peh- jsmin lowett, it, 36. 
pomefkm War, tnamted by Bra- 
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tuTMd their attention to the presumptuoos Athenians. In 490, 
Darius sent an expedition against AAens, but the heavy-armed 
AOienian hoplites won a decisive victory at Marathon. Ten years 
later, Darius’ son and successor Xeixes personally ted a large army 
across the Dardanelles and through Thrace for the conquist of 
Greece. In this crisis, the Greeks were by no means united; 
Persian rule, though despotic, was relatively enlightened; and as 
the lonians had discovered, submission did not mean much more 
than paying tribute, whereas unsuccessful resistance meant total 
destruction. The oracle of Apollo at Delphi predicted Persian 
victory — an error by which it forfeited the spiritual influence it 
had exercised for the previous two or three centuries — and the 
Persians won some support from tyrants and aristocracies. It was 
the Athenians who were most determined on resistance, and their 
leaders interpreted the war as a conflict of principles and of 
civilizations: Hellenic liberty and the rule of law against Oriental 
despotism and the rule of a king. Fortunately, the Spartans, though 
with some hesitation, were also willing to fight for Greek in- 
dependence, and the Persians were defeated in a series of three 
decisive battles. Athenian sea power was mainly responsible for 
naval victories at Salamis and Cape Mycale, while the Spartan 
army played a leading rote in crushing the invading land forces at 
Plataea. 

Once the security of mainland Greece had been secured, the 
Spartans withdrew from the war, but the Athenians organized a 
confederation of maritime city-states, the Delian League, in order 
to maintain Greek control of the Aegean and liberate Icmia, and 
fighdng continued for another thirty years before die Perrian$ 
were finally willing to accept their defeat and make peace. Sup- 
plying most of the armed forces of the League, white but thrM 
of the other member states made tlteir contribution in money, 
Adiens was able to use it in order to establish her own pre- 
dominance and make herself die mistress of the eastern M^- 
terranean. For the half-century following the battles of Marathtm 
and Salamis, she was riding the crest of a wave, invigmated by die 
convictsm that she had discovered the princ^tes of civilization and 
was capable of teaching them to the rest of ^e Ifeltesdc world and 
of ddtending ^em against the barbaric ite^Ndisms of the Orteoi 

Compared with almost any other oommaniQr in bmam Idsteny, 
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the Ath^ of this poiod seems almost miraculous, whether oae 
judges the high levels of political capacity or by the numbo: 
oi men of creative genius she produced. Why was one relatively 
small city, during a period of only two or three generations, able 
to make so many contributions of such lasting importance to 
human thought? Obviously no adequate explanation can be found 
in materialistic factors, either of biology or of economics. In their 
ethnic inheritance the Athenians did not differ significantly from 
other Greek peoples: and although their self-confidence was sup- 
ported by rising economic prosperity, they never became a really 
wealthy community. The material basis of all Greek socieQr was 
meager and uncertain, and even the aristocratic families — ^to judge 
from the surviving inventories of their possessions — ^must have 
lived plainly and enjoyed little physical comfort. There was less 
accumulated surplus wealth in classical Greece than in the cities of 
the oriental empires or of the Hellenistic kingdoms of a later 
period. The Athenian achievement is a permanent refutation of 
the notion any close or necessary relationship between economic 
and cultural pr<^uctivity. It was Ae result not of surplus wealth, 
but of favoring institutions and beliefs. 

As a forcing-ground for human creativity, no social organiza- 
tion in history has ever surpassed the Greek polls. Perhaps the chief 
reason was that it was sifficiently small to give every individual 
a sense of responsible participation in public affairs. Even Athens 
at the height of her power [nobably had less than fi% thousand 
adult male citizens, and most of the other cities were considerably 
smaller. There was little specitdization, fmr in addition to his nor- 
mal occupation every citizen was occasionally a soldier and, in 
democratic Athens, a voter in the assembly, a juiyinan, and a 
critic (ff die drama. The Funeral Speech insist pardcukoty on the 
versatility displayed by dm Athenians — unlike the ^rtans, who 
let their rulms make decMons for them and were trained catclu- 
rivety tat warfare. Such oondidons conriandy sharpmied and sthnu- 
lated every human aptitude. 

It was the whole human personal^, not mexely man in bis 
function as voka at soldier, which bekmged to the ptfiis. When 
Aristode ^tefined man as a pditical bong, a being who hved in a 
pdis, he was presenthig a oominehftDsive defiu^on. To remain 
ahxff Imm oonanmnal amivides was to be gofiQr of idio^, a wtKd 
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that (»igiaalfy meant ccfiicera i«ith erne’s pnvate aCEain. Hie Gtedcs 
were aware of the proUma d conflicting aU^iances, as the An- 
tigone of Sophocles bean witness, and the growth of (Xphiam 
shows that a few of them were capable of seeking individual salvia> 
tion. Bm for the men of the golden age die individual was always 
a part of his community, his gods were the gods of his polls, and 
his character and values were shaped by social institutions, which 
meant that virtuous men could exist (mly in virtuous societies. The 
identity of ethical and political values was, in fact, almost axio* 
made. Not until the failure of all political idealism in the Hd.' 
lenistic and Roman period did the classical world as a whole 
finally lose its faith in the possibility of political justice and make 
that divorce between ethics and politics which has been transmitted 
to the Western civilization by Christianity. 

The society of the polis had, in fact, the intima^ oi a fraternal 
organization and was much more than a mere unit of govonment. 
Its bond of unity, as Aristotle declared, was friendsfaip. Almost 
all life was lived in puUic, in the streets and in the market place 
rather than in the privacy of a home. The citizens could form 
their political judgments of each other by personal acquaintance; 
and, as the comedies of Aristophanes bear witness, anybody’s per- 
sonal eccentricities and idiosyncrasies were known to everybody. 
Such a lade of privacy would have been oppressive if it had been 
combined with puritan values; but the Clteeks nevm cultivated 
hypocrisy or entertained any illusions about human nature. The 
sexual and scatological jokes of the comedians were as inherently 
a part of the Greek way of life as the love of beautiful fcams, 
and this love would, in fact, have been unreal if it had not been 
based on a total acceptance of everything human. 

Inheriting the Homeric moiali^ associate with the wondiip of 
the Otympians, tiie Gtedcs continued to believe that taete waa 
achieved not by the suppression of nature, but fay its porfectioa. 
To a Im^ extmit the barbaric etitos of the <dd rulhig fanulks, 
with its glorification of physical beauty and athledc prowess, was 
transmittod to the socie^ of the polls. Himdsoioe featiites were a 
gift of the gods; and a victory in one of the atidetiks festivals meant 
civic hontns and was sometimes a tneommendatioa for polhtimdl 
office. l*htdar,'tiw Boeotian poet ^ the emty ^ eentai^ de> 
voted all the resources of hib lnccaii|nrabie lytie ipteadof and 
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eloquence to celebrating tlie winners of the chariot races and box- 
ing matches and tracing their ancestral connections with the 
Olympians. Intellectuals sometimes deplored this mnphasis on 
athletics. **0111 wisdmn is better than the strength of men or of 
horses,” insisted the philosopher Xenophanes. “This is indeed a 
wrong custom, nor is it right to prefer strength to excellent wisdom. 
For if there should be in the city a man g(^ at boxing, or in the 
pentathlon, or in wrestling, or in swiftness of foot, which is honored 
more than strength (among the contests men enter into at games), 
the ci^ would not on that account be any better governed.”* 
Such complaints usually had political implications, in view of the 
close association of athletic prowess with the old ruling-class ethos; 
it is significant that Pindar was one of the more anti-democratic 
of Gr^ poets, even to the point, apparently, of showing pro- 
Persian leanings during the invasion. Yet in spite of a continuing 
tendency to regard the arete of the successful athlete as a justifica- 
tion for aristocratic privilege, democratic communities retained the 
traditional respect for bodily perfection. The gymnasium was one 
of the central institutions of the polis, and most citizens appear to 
have visited it regularly. It was with good reason that the Greeks 
felt themselves to be superior to most of the Oriental peoples in 
masculine strength and vigor. Even Greek intellectud activity 
mostly took place out of <toors and was associated with physical 
exercise. The ^ical philosopher did not develop his ideas either 
in a stu^ or in a classromn, but while walking and conversing 
with disciples. 

From the difihiskm of the aristocratic ethos the Greeks derived 
also their cmiviction that civilized living meant the constructive 
use of leisure. The Puritan glorification of work as a valuable moral 
discipline was sriioUy alien to the Greek mind. Although this at- 
titude sometimes 6 U{^x>rted anti-dmnocratic condusions, thdr im- 
portance slunild not be exag^rated. It is true that both Plato 
and Aristotle regarded physical Idx^ as degrading to those who 
devoted themselves to it, and advocated a social systmn in whidt 
a ruling class leisared gentlemea would be suppmted by slaves; 
and this has led some modmn critics to condemn all Greek tiiougfat 
as vitiated by a contempt fior the ecmaomic basis of human 
Bat tim Ghedc civilization of ti» golden a|^ must rtsA be judged 

*Pai(lMta£n'df. dk, f, 73 . 
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by Plato aod Aiistode, '«dio lived in an age of dkiUu^onnieat and 
reaction. Tbe leaders the Athenian democracy did not oomidn: 
that the average individual was degraded because he had to work 
for a living, provided that he had leisure for odier activities be- 
sides work. The Funeral Speech claimed that “to avow pover^ 
with us is no disgrace; the true disgrace is in doing nothing about 
it” and boasted that “even those of us who are engaged in business 
have a very fair idea of politics.”* 

Nor did early Greek thinkers consider it beneath their intellec- 
tual dignity to ^vote their minds to pactical poblems. The sixth 
and fifth centuries were, in fact, an age of considerable advance 
in metallurgy, shipbuilding, engineering, and other industrial arts, 
although in general the Greeks were technologically less inventive 
than their Oriental predecessors. What was ^pically Greek was 
not any contempt for the economic substructure of life, but rather a 
conviction that it was only a means and never an end. The Greek 
aesthetic achievement would have been impossible if Greek society 
had not been permeated with this attitude. The architectural monu- 
ments of the Orient had been the work of royal or priestly des- 
potisms. In Athens, on the other hand, it was the people who were 
willing to spend the surplus wealth of their community so lavishly 
on the adornment of their city. No other society in history has de- 
voted so large a proportion of its resources to the arts and rela- 
tively so little to physical comfort. 

Two evils in the society of the polis must be admitted: the en- 
slavement of part of the laboring class and the subordination of 
women. In common with every other civilized pec^le down to 
modem times, the Greeks considered it legitunate to hold mem- 
bers of more backward and supposed^ infdrior races as chattel 
slaves. Nor was enslavement restoicted to foreigners, since it was 
sometimes imposed upon the citizens of Greek communities vriien 
they were defeated in interstate warfare. In democratic Athens, 
however, the line between slaves and free laborers was not sharply 
drawn (except in the silver mines of Lauretm, where slaves were 
employ^ under conditkms that comprised one of die blackest 
marks on the Athenian record); they worked side 1^ side kt Ihe 
same occtymdons, and ormservatives Uke FhMo mi d» micnrytnoos 
author The Constitution of the Admimt co8i|daitied that k was 
'"•"rSnSSSSi a, 40. 
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impossible to tdl them apart and that even the slave pc^nilatioa 
was infected by the q^t of democratic liboly. Before die end 
of the fifdi century, radical philosophers were beginning to doubt 
the traditional theory that some races of men were inherently 
suited for enslavement. Unfortunately these liberal tendencies were 
ended by the fall of the democracy, and in later centuries the de- 
pendence on slave labor increased. 

The subordination of women was associated with the rise of the 
civilization of the polls, their social position having markedly de- 
teriorated not only since the Minoan period but also since the 
composition of the Homeric poems. The socie^ of the polls was 
definitely masculine; there were no women in the Platonic dia- 
logues, and even the Funeral Speech allotted only two short sen- 
tences to the widows and mothers of the dead, declaring that a 
wmnan earned her greatest glory by being not “talked about for 
good or evil among men.” * But against the fact that even the 
democratic Athenians felt that the respectable woman belonged 
in her home, her proper function being to give pleasure to man, 
must be set the evidence of the drama. A community which could 
produce the Antigone of Sophocles, the Alcestis of Euripides, or 
even the Lysistrata of Aristophanes knew that heroism, intelligence, 
and strength of will were by no means masculine monopolies. Nor 
should the prevalence of homosexual love be overestimated. This 
was an aristocratic cult, common in conservative communities like 
l^arta and Thebes, where it was supposed to be more conducive 
to virility and training in warrior virtues than the love of women, 
but practiced in Athens only in wealthy and anti-democratic circles. 
References in Aristophanes make it evident that the aver^ 
Atbmuan regarded it as an aberration. 

The way of life ctf the polls fnovides, however, only a partial 
exidanation of die Athenian ach^ement. The greatness of Athens 
was di» not only to die institutions and values she shared with 
other Greek cities, but also to the dynamic self-assuraaee derived 
finim the suoce^ul establishment dmnocracy and the triumph 
over the Petsians, ¥os two w three genmations, until both ^ 
course of eveitis and the trend of thought made such optiminn 
uatenidde, Adienians could believe diat ^>th individual virtue and 
pdfitieal lustice wme in acooid whh natiirn and thecefme could 

it, 45. 
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be realized duough the rdease d man’s spontaneous energies, 
not tfarou^ inhibitioa and restraint. This was oi» of tbose rare 
and ha|^ periods in human history when order and beedom ap> 
pear to be in harmony and the individual achieves a sense of 
self-realization through participation in die activities of bis society. 
Based on a religious faith in the divinity of nature, this confidence 
in human potentialities was eventually undermined by the growth 
of rationalism and confuted by the catasdophe of the Peloptm- 
nesian War; and after men had lived through the Athenian disillu- 
sionment, they could never wholly recapture the sense of exhilara- 
tmn which had preceded it. But something cA the ^irit of the 
golden age can be partially recaptured from the surviving frag- 
ments of its aesthetic expression. 

The visual arts are often the most reliable gauge of the spirit 
of a civilization, reflecting it direcdy without the intellectual dis- 
guises and distortions that the use of words makes possible in 
literature.' A distinctive style has arisen whenever favorable eco- 
nomic conditions have enabled artists to produce comprehensive 
expressions of the view of life of their society; and while its value 
is partly dependent on mastery of the technical media, it is also 
determined partly by historical factors that transcend narrowly 
aesthetic criteria. There are some societies whose views on life are 
so narrow and impoverished or so conflicted and disharmonious 
that a great art is impossible. The supreme aesthetic achievements 
have been the products of ages of confidence when men have be- 
lieved in an ultimate harmony behind phenomena and have 
trusted their own capacity to comprdiend and organize the ndiole 
aS. experience. At such periods, aesthetic form, reflecting the order 
believed to be inherent in the universe, appears as natural and or- 
ganic, not as an artifice imposed upon content and limiting its ex- 
pression. Ibe conflkx be^een die classic emphasis on order and 
die nnnandc emphasis on ^ntaneous eiqpressioa appears only ia 
ages d dotdit 

The Oredc sense of organic order was reflected most direcfl^ 

■It ii periu^ Sor mb raaioa Aat sad fhat ^ can be uadoMood 
att histmy b an btr abead odier duoagb the aiMdysli Mte and (Dnoif 
bcanolMi of adUuat For a mt manly «f centait Them eonwi- 
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wibtea oa dw saniiimdon dwt me m nob Ibtteriam el fibretwa, at laaat 
at a sodegr b MOeeted is in ait 
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and completely in religious architecture. In contrast with the 
grandiose and ornate constructions of the Oriental despotisms, the 
Greek temple was always a simple building, flat-roofed and usually 
four-sided, with rows of columns surrounding the inner shrine 
that housed the statue oi the deity. But the unity of the total de- 
sign was combined with extraordinary subtleties of detail, produc- 
ing the effect of an organic growth rather than of a geometrical 
construction. The proportions were most carefully planned to con- 
vey a sense of harmony and serenity, and the rectangular appear- 
ance was, in actuality, an optical illusion, all the lines being 
slightly curved. The rounded columns with their delicate variations 
(ff width seemed in the Greek sunlight to be almost alive, especially 
when they were built of the glowing marble that the Athenians 
quarried from Mount Pentelicon. Unlike the Egyptian pyramids 
and Babylonian ziggurats and the domes and spires of later West- 
ern styles, the Greek temple was designed to harmonize with its 
environment, not to dominate it or negate it. With its horizontal 
lines it rested on the earth instead of soaring above it, and was 
built with a view to its external appearance rather than to the 
shaping of inner space. The Greeks liked to choose sites of the 
greatest natural beauty, preferably on the tops of hills overlooking 
Ae sea, and the vistas of distant mountains and the movements of 
the sun were integral parts of the whole aesthetic impact. 

Like the polls that produced it, the Greek temple was incapable 
of adaptation to mme complex social forces. Later Greek and 
Roman architecte, seeking to meet new purposes and new forms 
(ff the religious consciousness, broke completely with the classical 
traditicm and concentrated on the shaping of inner space by de- 
veloping the potentialities of the vault and the dome, which had 
been unknown to their fifth-century predecessors. In modem civi- 
lization, with its different needs and aspirations, the prestige oi the 
Greek style has been, aa the whole, an obstacle to l^thy artistic 
development But the greatest masterpiece of Greek archit^ure, its 
crowning aduevranent both in size ai^ in subtlety of detail, the 
Barthencm built on die tq) the Acrqxfiis in Adimis in honor.of 
the tutelary goddess <ff rmains one t>f the suprenie ex- 

pressions Ilk inaa*8 capacity to cmate an ideal harmony. Fronting 
the sunset and overlookiag the smnieindB ol mountains diat gitdle 
the AtbiCoiaa plain *nd the wtdms of the Aegean, its j^owhig; 
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marble columns have continued for mote than two diousand years 
to affirm the power of the human spirit to find order, beauty, and 
serenity in earthly life. 

Almost all the temples of Greece succumbed eventually to earffi- 
quakes, to barbarian vandals or Christian fanatics, or to the slow 
ravages of time, the remains being reduced to piles of rubble or 
buried under thick layers of silt. It is therefore impossible to write 
the history of Greek architecture in any detail. In sculpture, on the 
other hand, one can trace a continuous evolution from the archaic 
beginnings to the final decadence. We cannot reconstruct Gredc 
art in its full glory, as nothing survives of the work of any major 
figure before the fourth century. Our knowledge is based on the 
works of anonymous minor cridtsmen and on inaccurate copies of 
earlier masterpieces made during the Roman period. But enough 
has been preserved to show the movement of style and technique. 

Throughout its early history, Greek sculpture was evolving in 
response to spiritual impulsions that reflected the whole Greek 
view of life, the development of sensibility and the growth of 
technical mastery being aspects of a single process. Through the 
dark age following the Aryan invasions, art seems to have been 
wholly geometrical. The creation of human figures apparently be* 
gan early in the seventh century, the initial impulse being obviously 
due to Egyptian influence. The earliest statues were closely copied 
from Egyptian models, displaying the same physiological configu* 
ration, the same tense positions of body and limbs, and the same 
air of solemn determination. But wh^eas Egyptian art bad 
been permeated by faith in a static and eternal world transcending 
time and mutability, the art of early Greece sought to reveal a 
beau^ immanent in nature. Its purpose was to imider an iderd; 
but this ideal was to be found within the pbenmnenal world, being 
manifested in moving bodies in a three-dimensional space. For 
two hundred years successive generations of anonymous OTedh 
craftsmen were steadify moving away from the Egyptian model 
and learning how to convey a Hellenic naturalness and spontaneity, 
their favorite subject being the figure of a kouros, a young man, 
possibly reprinting Apollo. The body ceased to be symmetrica} 
and tectangijlar and bime curving; the weight was no kmger 
evenly distributed on both legs; the head was ttosed at vaHom 
cmgles instead of always £rmtt‘face; the arms and legs were pvm 
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more relaxed positions; and the features acquired the smSing and 
graceful self-assuranoe appropriate to an Olympian. Bqually in- 
dicative of the Greek spirit was the evolution of the relief. Egyptian 
relief had had only two plane$» a front and a background, with no 
foreshortening, and the figures had been pres^ted only front-face 
or in compkte profile. But Greek carvers set themselves the task of 
suggesting movement in space, and during centuries of slow tech- 
nical evolution they discovered how to convey a sense of depth by 
using foreshortening and by carving figures at different angles. 

The great pmod of Greek art, as of Greek civilization as a 
whole, lasted only as long as men could retain a vital religious 
belief in ideal forms immanent in nature. With the growth of ra- 
tionalism, art was destined to lose its religious quality and de- 
generate into the realistic rendering of human emotions and the 
portrayal of a purely sensuous beauty that had lost all spiritual 
vitality. These tendencies were already visible in the sculpture of 
the late sixth century, especially in the Ionian cities; but ^ter the 
Persian wars they were abruptly reversed. The rise of Athens to 
cultural leadership was accompanied by a revival of religious 
idealism, which was reflected in almost all the surviving work of 
the fifth century. Its leading representative was Phidias, whose 
chief works were colossal statues of the Olympians made for the 
temples on the Athenian Acropolis and for those on the site of 
the great athletic festival at Olympia. According to Greek com- 
mentators, he gave to his representations of gods and goddesses an 
austere dignity and solemnity which had been lacking in the work 
of his immediate predecessors and which disappeared from Greek 
art after the fifth century. Fot the Athens of the golden age, the 
Olympians, though thoroughly natural, were still objects of reli- 
gious awe, and even Aphrodhe bad not yet beomne merely a de- 
sirable woman.* 

"See Oiielft M. A. Richter: Three m tAi age,** Miss Richter goes m: "We 
Crltkai Puioit in Qrtek Sculptwt should have es{»ected that Oredt soulp- 
(pvAlidied hy the Oareadou Press, tor$, onee in possession of the neees- 
&ford), pp. 5-7. After noting the he- saiy knowledge, U'oidd have progtessed 
ginnhig ol reaUsm in the sculpture of along the path of greater naturali sm 
the early aflh century, as manifested in and have initiated an cm of realifde 
**the new reptesentation of the human seuipttiie. This, however, was not the 
hgttte in a mmdmr of new, agitated case. The logisnl eonthiuaiicMi of fiwsse 
stances" and the use of *taeial ^res- m^iedmeiHs did not eome for more 
«km to iadleate emmioiH-euip^ joy, than a centuiy later when iys^^ 
exdtmicm, ter, ei^ hdtlaied the Hehentee ftaM M 
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Seddng to rqpinwnt Une divine fonm that gave beauty and sig- 
nificance to nature^ all the art of the great period reflected the 
belief that man became godlike in moments of heig^htmted vitali^. 
It was devoted exclusively to the portrayal of the human figure 
in isolation from its environment; and bkng concerned with the 
manifestation of unchanging realities, not specific events, it was 
unaware of time and change. The greatest Greek statues conveyed 
an extraordinary sense of an organic energy emanating from vital 
centers within the hiunan body, an energy always effortless and 
therefore graceful and assured. It was in this fashion that the 
Olympians revealed themselves to man. The same concentration on 
ideal forms abstracted from specific times and places was displayed 
in funeral stelae representing grief with a consummate tenderness 
and delicacy, large numbers of which have survived, and in the 
carving of scenes of action on the friezes and pediments of temples. 
These were frequently depictions of battles between gods and 
titans or between men and centaurs, thus serving as reminders that 
civilization was not achieved without a struggle with savagery, but 
the greatest of Greek reliefr, the portrayal of the Panathenaic 
procession on the frieze of the Parthenon, was a lyrical celebration 
of human grace in movement. 

In the long history of man’s aesthetic self-expression, classic 
Greek art is merely one of the many possible styles, and its stand- 
ards are not univmsal. The modem spectator may sometimes {»efer 
the art the archaic period, before its original hi^atic stiBhtess 
had given place to the fiowii^ lines of the fifth century, just as 
he may find the simplicity of the Italian primitives more expressive 
dian too easy maste^ of the great Venetians. It is difficult to 
judge the art of the golden age fairly without being biased by its 
HeDenistic and mod/^ imitators who copied its external t^^ear- 
ances but lost its vital energy. Post-Renaissance Europe was in- 
clined to judge all art by Greek standards and— misled ty the fact 

Ora«k nMlina, pnwetly be- a ndriinulian iSt aatatal farm*, aitd 
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that the subjects of Greek art were themselves beautiful — to forget 
that the aesthetic value of art was to be found in the method of 
representation, not in what it represented. The copying of Greek 
modds by men who lived in a wholly non-Greek socie^ resulted in 
a sterile academicism against which Western artists rebelled in the 
late nineteenth century. The Western world had to find its own non- 
representaticmal styles, appropriate to a society that no longer ac- 
cepted the guidance of nature but believed instead in man’s ca- 
pacity to shape the natural world in accord with ideas and values of 
his own invention. Yet only by recognizing the non-universality 
Greek art can one appraise the Greek achievement in its true 
propcations. The Greeks believed that they were revealing a divinity 
eternally present in nature. In reality they were creating new 
aesthetic norms and canons expressive of a new view of life.^ 

A similar movement, first from static to dynamic conceptions 
reality, and afterwards from religious awe to a disillusioned 
rationalism, can be traced in the history of the other chief art form 
of the Athenian polis, the tragic drama. There are a number of 
conflicting theories about the origins of the drama, but it is agreed 
that it began as a ritual, in the singing of choral songs at festivals 
of die god Dionysus. Ritual is always static and collective, its pur- 
pose being to summarize certain recurrent elements in human ex- 
perience and prevent any Ineak in the continuity of natural proc- 
esses. The teansformation of die Athenian Dionysiac rituals into 
tragic drama, vdiich apparently took place under the tyranny of 
Pisistratus during the middle decades of the sixth century, was 
brought about partly by the addition of an individual performer 
who gave answers to tte chorus, and partly when new composi- 
tions, dealing with other myths besides those of Dionysus, were 
substituted for the traditional choric dithyrambs.* In this develop- 
ment was mirrmed the wdiole evolution of the Athenian polis from 

ideal of Ae fanman tg- Ages prefctied a diffemt type, repre- 
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the rule of tradition to the rule of law. Tribal groups had been 
brought together in a political community giving legal rights to 
individuals, and the authority of dike, established custom, had been 
transformed into dikaiosyne, the ideal justice that must be in- 
terpreted and implement^ by human intelligence. By a parallel 
process, die worship of Dionysus ceased to consist merely of the 
traditional group songs and dances, developing into dramatic per- 
formances portraying specific individuals and presenting new in- 
terpretations of the meaning of life. And just as the stability of the 
Athenian commonwealth lasted only while men retain^ their 
belief in the ideal justice after which man-made laws were pat- 
terned, so the drama remained a vital art form only as long as its 
authors continued to believe in religious truths which it was their 
duty to expound.* 

The original functions of Athenian tragedy were therefore both 
religious and political. A dramatic performance was an act of wor- 
ship, but of worship paid to deities who required the exercise of 
human reason and not merely the repetition of traditional rituals. 
More significantly, it was a means for promoting unity among 
the citizens of the polls, inculcating loyalty to the new institutions 
of city-state society, and giving religious sanction to the change 
from agrarian tribalism to urban individualism. These religious 
and political motivations determined the work of the first great 
Athenian dramatist, Aeschylus, who lived through the period when 
democracy was established and the Persians were defeated, and 
who himself fought at Marathon. His main purpose was to inter- 
pret and justify in religious terms, as an expression of a divine de- 
sign, the Athenian creation of an ordered democratic society under 

* Possibly the hipest of sll literary early Bourbons because die monarchi- 
forms, poetic druna is also die rarest, cal state was seen as a reflexion dt the 
It can flourish only at a time when Qod-created order dt the cosmos (po- 
mdividUBls have been rdleased from litkal doctrine pervades the Instories 
tribaUstk coostrainta, hot when the and tragedies of aufce^peare no less 
social order is still pwmeaM vritb than thm of Aesdtjdus). Whui frdth 
reUgiaus values, so that the destinies in the idigious aigii»oa^ of human 
of individual men and women are felt sodeQ' bei^ to mde, it is no loni 
to have a universal signiflcance. It possible to pmeiU the fortunes of In- 
was posriUe is ancient Athens because djviduals in poetic tmms, and dramai- 
of the hel^ in, tin divine ori#n of tisti and twiteneffletitn turn to prose, 
the n^ It was possible again in the Genuine poetic drama ended in andent 
Bnguid of EScabea, tim Spain Of Oreece with BurMdea and Jo ntodoth 
the IHqiSburgs, and the Prance of the Europe with Idem, 
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the rule of law. Unlike every othtf major figure in Oredt thought, 
Aeschylus had a dynamic rather than a static concq>ti(m of reality, 
interpreting history as a meaningful progress toward higher levels 
of civilization and thus overcoming fte most significant weakness 
in the whole Gtedt way of life. An his surviving plays are inspired 

history, and cannot be understood without a knowledge of the 
social and instituticmal changes in the evolution of the Athenian ^ 
commonwealth. In Aeschylean tragedy the rise of the polis is pro- \ 
jected against a vast cosmic backdrop comprising all of space and 
time, with a sublimity matching that of the Jewish prophet 
Deutero-Isaiah, who, only a few decades earlier, had similarly 
given a universal meaning to the moral evolution of his own people. 

Concerned with the progress oi the human race from savagery 
to civilization, Aeschylus gives little attention to individual char- 
actc^ation. His men and women are victims and instruments of 
social and cosmic forces and are condemned to work out their 
destinies with little opportunity for any exercise of free will. Suf- 
fering is the result of fate rather than of human error, certain 
families being condemned to crime and catastrophe in each suc- 
cessive generation. The historical reality reflected in the Aeschylean 
concept of the ancestral curse was the primitive tribal society in 
which the individual was absorbed into his kinshq) group and had 
the du^, in particular, of exacting vengeance for the killing of any 
of his kinaaen. As long as the punishment of crime was a private 
oUigatioia, murders necessarily had to follow each other in end- 
less sequence. But the chain could be brokoi and the individual 
could become the master of his own fate when kinship groups 
were hrougfit together in a political organization based on ratioi^ 
princ4)les ol justice. Thus, the emphasis on fate 40 Aeschylean 
tragetfy is an expresskm of die tribalisdc phase in human de- 
velopinent, and Aesdtylus* real subject k man’s rise to die dignity 
of individual freedom. His audience undoubtedly understood aQ 
diese sodal impUcatkma, for it was within Aeschylus* own lifetime 
that die txadidanal Attic kinship groups had been finally dissolved 
by the refoims of deisthenes. 

For Amchylos, nKueovec, ns fiw the Jewisli prophets, the stn^igle 
finr jnstke ]it4 cosinic oveetonm. Knowing diat dm 
been tsuuglld into Oreece at a teladvely late period, be 
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less and evdution into the whole sttucture of the uaivetse by iden^ 
tifying the rise of dw polis with the triumph of Apdk> and PaSas 
Ariiene ova: their chthonlan predecessors. The typical Aeschylean 
tragedy begins with a conflict between different divine figures and 
ends with a reconciliation that carries human society to a hi^er 
level. Behind these figures is the inscrutable Zeus, the sti^eme 
being who has decreed that men can learn wisdom onfy by suf* 
fering^ and who himself also, apparently, can realize his own 
nature cmly through a process of growtk Aeschylus’ sonorous 
catalogues d outlandish peoples and places are a constant re* 
minder of the infinite extent of space and time, while his rough- 
hewn, compressed style, in which words h%hly charged with mean- 
ing are thrown alongside each other with a minimum of con- 
nectives, suggest a mind wrestling with truths almost beyond fire 
power of human language to express. An Aeschylean tragedy gives 
the impression of being built out of blocks d granite. 

Dealing mainly with man as the puppet of desth^, the plays of 
Aeschylus cannot be fitted into the Aristotelian tragic formula. 
According to Aristotle, the ideal tragic theme is the passage from 
happiness to misery of “a mmi who is highly renowned and pros- 
perous, but one who is not pre-eminendy virtuous and just, whose 
misfortune, however, is brought upon him not by vice and de- 
pravity but by some hamartia." * Linguists disagree as to whether 
hamartia always refers to a moral flaw or may aim mean a mistake 
d judgment; but in either case the Aristotelian view implies that 
the tragic hero brings catastrophe upon himself by his own actions, 
even though the punishment may far outweigh die original mis- 
demeanor. The punishment d a wholly virtuous man would, ac- 
cording to Aiistode, be an offensive spectacle. Thus, a mond mean- 
ing must be tead into the course d evmits, suffering being presented 
as the lesuh d sonm lihKl d errm. In actuah^^ thh critkd dcrnmt, 
which Adstode derived st^fi^osedly hmn the wnrics d Sophocles, 
leads to a total misundmtimdh^ d die meaning not d Ansrilijhis 
alonev bd d dl dm Greek tragedim none d whflin presented 
life m these consolingly morali^ teims. Cauring ooundton gen- 
eratikms d commentatom to search hur the hatmaiia d which 
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Gredc tragk heroes jta0it eoncdvably have been guilty, often with 
the most ludicrood^y inadequate lesidts, it has probably been die 
most miideading statement in the whole history of criticism.* 

Of the seven surviving tragedies of Aesc^lus, the Persians, 
which deals with the reception of the news of Salamis at the court 
of Xerxes, is complete in itself, while the Agamemnon, the 
Chrxpkori, and die Eimenides together make up the Oresteia. Hie 
other three plays are tantalizing fragments kA lost trilogies, but a 
knowledge of the social background makes it possible to guess at 
their meaning. Ibe Suppliants presents the fifty daughters oi 
Danaus flying from their cousins, the fi% sons of Aegyptus, who 
are determined to many diem. As the opening lines of the play 
make sufficiendy clear, the Danaids have a horror of marrying such 
close relatives; they have the attitudes of a tribal society in which 
marriage within the kinship group is stricdy prohibited. We know 
that in the two last sections of the trilogy the Danaids were forcibly 
married; that by order of dieir father all but one of them murdered 
their husbands; and that this one was then put on trial for dis- 
obtying her father and was acquitted through the intervention of 
Aphrodite. According to die most plausible interpretation of 
Aeschylus’ theme, the sequence must have ended with the institu- 
tion cd new and mote enlightened marriage laws which released 
individuals from the endogamous taboos cA tribal society and thus 
resolved the conflict presented in the opening lines. The Seven 
AgcAnst Thebes s the concluding section of a tiilt^ dealing with 
dte coxae oat die fam% of Oedipus, and describes bow Oedipus’ 
son Bteocks, by killing his brother and at the same time dying, 
ends die otme and thereby saves the city <A Thdies fuidief 
mtsfortune. Thus, Eteodes; who is presented as„a noble but 
doaaned chaxnctar, sacrifices himself and his family for the sake of 
dte polls. Tbe nieanii^ of Preme^mte Bound is mote obscure, 1m 
Zeus is presented as a tyrant who has wishad to destroy mankind 
Inn to tofSBcut iot 

pfity on the imem race end teaching diem arts of dvfiizadosu 
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5 a Pallai Athene found on b Flule-player from the so-called Ludovm 
the Acropolis of Athens thone, found in southern Italy 

Both these masterpieces of anonymous Greek craftsmen date from the 
hrst half of the fifth century. 
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We wee told tlwt P«»nfittous will oae dt^ be leieeied 1^ HetedeSk 
wbot as a d e sceoda n t (d die Danaid wbo aeeepted aianiage witb 
ber Qousin, prestmiably s^preseots die chdlizatioD o|f die At 
the end of the trik^ the progimive aspiradom that FrooiediBUB 
embodies most smnehow have beea reconciled with the brute 
powi» rei»esented by Zeua But how ^ despotic Zeus at 
Prometheus Bound could have developed into the wise and benef- 
icent supreme being (A the other plays is a mystery. 

Aeschylus’ last and crowning achievement was tito Oresteia 
(produced in 458), with the exception of the Iliad the greatest 
masterpiece d Hellenic literature. Through most d the trilogy, 
representing the savagery and superstition of man’s primeval 
heritage, the psychic atmosphere remains thick and murky and 
the sense of doom is intense and unremitting. In the background is 
the bloody feud between the sons of Pelops, Atreus and Thyestes. 
The first drama of the trilogy presents the murder of Atreus’ son 
Agamemnon by his wife Qytemnestra and her paramour 
Aegisthus, the son of Thyestes. In the Ckoephori Agamemnon’s 
son Orestes avenges his father by killing Clytemnestra and Aegis- 
thus, and is inunediately driven mad by the Furies, ancient 
chthonian spirits of vengeance whose function is to punMi any 
violation of tribal taboos. In the Eumenides Orestes is still 
pursued by the Furies, but their power has now been challenged by 
new and younger deities, Apollo and Pallas Athene, who have 
more regard for human sufferings than for the maintenance d 
"ancient r^t.” Ihe case d Orestes is submitted for decisioa fo 
the Athenian law court d the Areopagus; and after Athene has 
expounded the meaning and sancti^ d foe rule d law, aod ApdSo 
anid foe leader d foe Furies have spokmi for foe defense and 
prosecution, the judges decide for acqdital, the decidii^ vote beia| 
cast by Afoene hmelf on foe ground foat inhariianoe is patrfoneal 
and foat Orestes’ doty to his fafoer thcaefore outwdgh^ foat to 
his mofoer. The moon for foe dedsitm, m e anh ^ g te ss to afodecn 
teadoN, would have bemt understood by the jda/s odghial an- 
dkace, who remmbmed foe cpnnectian between mmSSaesA mtes 
d iahMitance and tefoal taboos and (foGgatfoas d 
Alter foe acguittal foe Furies oonfome to eomidthi tmvm 
yoin^pe ddtfes have owaxhlclisn wackm r^ but wot $usl% 
sanffod by Afoow fo ieog|fo» foev doM, ac^ 
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AtticA, and transform tibemselves into guardian spirits of the poUs. 
Thus, the rational justice of the new civilization not only liberates 
the individual fnnn the taboos and the family vendettas of trfoal 
society; by taming the Furies it also enables him to overcome ha 
own inner fears and pangs of guilt. No wcarlc in world literature 
has a theme of more far-reaching significance or is more unequiv- 
ocably <m the side of the fraces of light.* 

Phidias and Aeschylus were the spdcesmen of an Athens that 
believed that, under divine guidance, order had been united with 
freedom, the dikaiosyne of the polis with the orere of the individual. 
Interpreting the Athenian constitution as an expression of divine 
and natural law and attributing its growth to the will of the 
Olympians, Aeschylus, speaking through the mouth of Pallas 
Adiene in the Eumenides, gave religious sanctions to the rule of 
law and infused civic loyalty with a spirit of religious universalism. 
But this faith was never clearly expressed in theological terms, and 
in the course of the fifth century it was gradually undermined 
by the growth of rationalism. One of the most signi&ant features 
df the Funeral Speech (allegedly delivered in the year 431 ) is diat 
it makes no reference whatsoever, even in the most perfunctory 
terms, to any of the gods. Even the games and sacrifices are men- 
tioned only on the ground that they supply Athenian citizens 
vddi healAful recreation. And as social cohesion cannot be main- 
lined by reason alone without the support of the emotions, the 
gap was filled the substitute religion of patriotism. Greek civi- 
lization could have remained creative only by mo^g forward 
from die particularism the chy-state to a tmoader uni^. For a 
generadon after the Pendan wars Athens seemed capable of pro- 
viding leadership in such da advmice. But in the end she fell back 
into a narrow and intoktant tribalism. 

As the manifesto an enlightened faith in human freedran, 

«t1le Eagliih Mimdtt Qtotgt Thaaf adMlian have osnaUy AA»< 

•ott hM mom hem • koowto^ id is imnSy Uieraiy ttmu, mA 
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inwiiat {OfcUa*, Mr. Thoaum !»• at Qtttk Utoratare are ftattldjr wutble 
dd^ is periodic oottereak* at idttt- to offer any eagdenatioa either for the 
MiitkMi agatott toe dtetoeeiv of tofasd of Uw SS^idiS* to mairy ffieir 
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tfafi Fuaertl Sjieec^ imaiQs, of course, ooe the beacon limits 
of all Western history. The Atibeoiaos, aocordiog to the speech, 
believed both in the legal liberty derived froon the equality ei all 
citinesis under the law and in the right of the individual to do as be 
pleased without incurring anger or even “sour looks” £(Dia his 
ndghbors; yet at the same time they had a healthy fear of 
obeying the laws, “having a special regard for those which are or^ 
dained to the protection of the injured as well as to those un- 
written laws which bring upon the transgressor of them the rep- 
robation of the general sentiment.” As free cidzms, moreover, they 
developed every side of the human personality, achieving all-round 
adaptability rather than specialized skills. They were “lovers of the 
beautiful, yet simple in our tastes, cultivating the mind without loss 
of manliness;”* yet this did not prevent them from surpassing 
other peoples in political wisdom and military courage. Pereas 
other peoples “from early youth arc always undergoing laborious 
exercises which are to make them brave, we live at ease, and yet 
are equally ready to face the perils which they face.” ‘To sum up, 
I say that Athens is the School of Hellas, and that the individual 
Athenian in his own person seems to have the power of adapting 
himself to the most varied forms of action with the utmost versatility 
and grace.”* 

The speech, however, was delivered in time of war, and its main 
purpose was to stir the patriotic emotions of its auditors and give 
them motivations to self-discipline and self-sacrifice. The genera- 
tion that had fought the Persian wars had found its sanctions in 
religious belief, interpreting Athenian civilizatkm as an expression 
oi divine and natural law. But Pericles offered instead the worship 
of the state as an end in itself, and offered no higiher purpose. “I 
would have you day by day,” he declared, "fix your eyes upon die 
greatness of Athens, until you beccnne filled with die love rff hn; 
and when you are hnpress^ the spectacle of her g^oiy, reflet^ 
that this mnpire has been acquired by men who knew tteir duty 

* PhUokaloumen it gar nuf euidtUa U> ba cratmtiag AUwaian good tMto 
kai raieit mMdat. with the Uiddi osteutatkw Ht Aduk 

Literal^, “we love beauty with ecou- met styles, thou^ he any also be 
omy, aad wisdim wiUioat softness.” defending himself against aeceaaitiims 
Mam{i«dy^“wB«ulUvadeUieBrtswidi- that he bad ^ent too mndi awhey on 
out extxnvaganee, and phitosoj^y edUt* Un adornment at the Aotopdit. 
out loss of v%m.” In Ibis famoiiv aad * Thucydides, H, 37-41. 
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and had the courage to do it, who in the hour of conflict had the 
fear of dishonor always present to them, and who, if ever they 
failed in an enterprise, would not allow their virtues to be lost to 
their country, but freely gave their lives to her as the fairest offering 
which they could present at her feet. . . . Make them your ex- 
amples, and, esteeming courage to be freedom and freedom to be 
happiness, do not weigh too nicely the perils of war.” ^ 

Probably no community in history has been more worthy of the 
devotion of her citizens. Athens had become the visible embodi- 
ment of all that was noblest in the Hellenic spirit. But her inability 
to develop the religious universalism that had been implicit in the 
work of Aeschylus led to the ruin of Hellenic civilization. 

^Thucydides, II, 44. 
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T he immediate cause for the decline of Greek civilization was 
the Peloponnesian War. After the Persians had been defeated, 
the sense of Panhellenic unity, never effectively embodied in in- 
stitutions, grew steadily weaker, and a struggle for supremacy be- 
tween the two leading states finally became inevitable. Armed con- 
flict began in 431 and, after continuing intermittently for nearly 
thirty years, ended in the victory of Sparta and the destruction of 
the Athenian Empire. The political consequences of the war proved 
to be transitory. Athens regained much of her power within a gen- 
eration, and interstate warfare continued until the establishment 
of the Macedonian hegemony by the Battle of Chaeronea in the 
year 338. But on the spiritual level the triumph of the mindless 
milit arism of Sparta over the city that had glorified freedom and 
intelligence was a traumatic event from which Greek culture nevea: 
recovered. 

What factors brought about this catastrophe? Plato regarded it 
as an illustration of the inherent weaknesses of a free and demo- 
cratic society and of the need for an authoritarian order based on 
the belief in transcendental values; and through the influence of 
the Platonic philosi^hy, which has served as the main intellectual 
foundadon of European crmservatinn, the ootcome d the Pdc^wn- 
nesian War may be said to have had lasting effects on the Western 
cultural traditkm. Whatever we may think d Plato’s conduskms, 
the defeat d ^ihens did, in fact, illuminate certain d the pmaudal 
prolflems d human society, and a stu^ d its causes is ^ reward* 
ing, especially in view d tiw pazallds between the polidcal con- 

ai5 
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dition of fifth-centuiy Greece and those the Western world in 
recent generations. Such a study must take account not only of the 
political condition, but also of the whole intellectual and spiritual 
development of Greek civilization. For the Athenian debacle was 
associated with the growth of a rationalistic individualism devoid 
of any belief in unifying moral values, the manifestations of which 
can also be traced in philosophy and literature. 

The primary need of the Greek world, as of the Western world 
in the twentieth century, was for unity. But this can never be 
achieved by political methods alone; state interests and interstate 
rivalries catmot be transcended without the affirmation of a uni- 
versal ideal and standard of justice.^ By combining some two hun- 
dred of the smaller Aegean cities into the Delian League during the 
Persian wars, Athens had begun to assume leadership in a move- 
ment for unification. This may be regarded as a practical manifesta- 
tion of that faith in the spiritual unity of Greek civilization and 
in the principles of democracy and tte rule of law that had in- 
spired ^e Oresteia. Though Athens always dominated the League, 
the smaller states received substantial benefits in the form of naval 
protection, the promotion of trade, the use of the Athenian cur- 
rency, and the right of appeal to the Athenian law courts with 
their high standards of justice. As long as they maintained demo- 
cratic governments, they were not disturbed in the management of 
their internal affairs. This forward policy was supported chiefly 
by die commercial and democratic elements at Athens, and by 

^The ideal aolutioa ai nidb a prob- can moat easily be acMmplidied by a 

lem is, of course, the transfer of peripheral state not previously involved 
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stmilar groups in odrer cities. Hie aristocratic landowning famfliM 
throughoot Greece, on the other hand, c{mtmued to o^^Mse 
Athenian predominance; there was, in fact, an oligarchical pro- 
S^Mirtan group even in Athens itseE Yet if the Athenian democracy 
had retained the su[^>ort of all the satellite states, it is unlikdiy that 
it could ever have been dialed by the Spartans. 

Unfortunately the unifying idea was too weak and the forces of 
particularism were too strong. After the removal of the Persian 
threat, some of the Aegean cities wished to leave the league, and 
Athens responded by using force against them. Thus, the league 
gradually degenerated into an empire, held together not by com^- 
mon interests and ideals, but by Athenian power. This degenera- 
tion began under the leadership of Pericles, who was largely re- 
sponsible for guiding Athenian foreign policy from 461 to his 
death in 429. A disciple of the philosophers, and no worshipper 
of the Aeschylean Zeus, Pericles, as the Funeral Speech indicates, 
offered the Athenian democracy no loyalty higher than the great- 
ness of its own polis. While he advocated moderation and warned 
against excessive ambition, he frankly affirmed that Athens could 
retain her supremacy only by arousing fear. His successors in the 
leadership of the democracy remembered this dictum and forgot 
the prudence with which Pericles had applied it. Cynically avow- 
ing their exclusive concern with Athenian interests, they exacted 
heavy tributes from the satellite states, imposed crushing penalties 
upon any that attempted to secede frmn the empire, tried to extend 
Athenian domination throughout the whole Greek wodd (most 
notably by the unsuccessful Invasion of Sicily in 415), and thereby 
causetTsach a general hatred that the Spartans were able to appear 
to most of the other Greek states as the protectors of their liber^. 
Thus, the defeat of Athens was caused primarily by her own moral 
and spiritual errors— 4^ h^ failure to assume the dbligatiims of 
leadership in the unification of Greece and her M$»odiaticm of all 
values and ideals higher tbtm her own aggrandiimnent 
the reasons fot the catastrophe, and ffudr close rnlatiQnshllp 
with fte general hit^kctnal climate, were made uandstakiddy dear 
by TbiK^dides, who, in exile from his native Adipns, mt out tp 
ana^ae m war wi& the same rationalhtie ol^|eetivity ttud the 
philosoj^iets had disfdayed in (he study of natm, tlm hi^- 
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torian to explain events consistently and convincingly in tenns of 
natural causes, ‘ he left no doubt about his verdict, though, apart 
from an occasional grim and laconic comment, he allowed the 
heartbreaking events that he narrated to speak for themselves. 
The war itself, he declared, resulted from the growing power of 
Athens and the consequent fear of Sparta, and was thus a neces- 
sary consequence of the division of Greece into separate ci^-states. 
But he made it plain that the defeat of the Athenians was by no 
means necessary, but was caused by their unrestrained pursuit 
of power as an end in itself, and hence was a consequence of 
their general view of life. 

Of all the episodes recorded by Thucydides, the most poignant 
and the most revealing was the conflict between the Athenians and 
the inhabitants of the Aegean island of Melos. Descended from 
Dorian colonists related to the Spartans, the Melians had never 
belonged to the Delian League, and, regarding it as dishonorable 
to fight against their kinsmen, had resolved to remain neutral in the 
war. In Ae year 416, however, the Athenians decided to coerce 
them into joining their empire and sent envoys to collect tribute. 
According to Thucydides, Athens justified her demands by an 
appeal to natural law. “Of the gods we believe, and ot men we 
Imow,” her representatives told the Melians, “that by a law of 
their nature wherever they can rule they will. This law was not 
made by us, and we are not the first who have acted upon it; we 
did but inherit it, and shall bequeath it to all time, and we know 
that you and all mankind, if you were as strong as we are, would 
do as we do. . . . We both alike know that into the discussion of 
human affairs the question of justice only enters where the pressure 
of necessity is eqtial, and that the powerful tsxAct uhat th^ can 
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and the weak grant what they must. . . . Surely you cannot dream 
of flying to that false sense of honor which has been the ruin of so 
many when death and dishonor were staring them in the face. 
Many men with their eyes still open to the consequences have 
found the word ‘honor’ too much for them, and have suffered a 
mere name to lure them on, until it has drawn down upon them 
real and irretrievable calamities.” When the Melians refused to ac* 
cept this reasoning, and continued to insist that it would be dis> 
honorable for them to surrender their neutrality, the Athenians 
besieged their city, forced them to surrender, and (according to 
the brief and unadorned conclusion of Thucydides) “put to death 
all who were of military age, and made slaves of the women and 
children. They then colonised the island, sending thither five hun* 
dred settlers of their own.”* 

How could a people capable of such an action have appreciated 
the hiunane idealism of the Funeral Speech and the tragic drama? 
In fairness to the Athenians, it should be recorded that during most 
of the war years they were still willing to permit dissenters to ex- 
press their convictions with a freedom that would not be tolerated 
in any modem community under similar conditions. Aristophanes 
was able to ridicule the leaders of the war party and plead for 
peace, and Euripides expressed his feelings about the Melian e|n- 
sode by producing in the following year that Intter and pathetic 
denunciation of military brutality, the Trojan Women. Except 
for a few brief intervals, Athens never lost her respect for intdli- 
gence. While her moral degeneration was caused largely by the 
pressures of the war, it was, in fact, justified, as the detete with 
the Melians makes plain, by means of philosophical ideas. For 
fifdi-century Greek bought, once it bad cut loose from its moor- 
ings in the traditional religion, had failed to maintain any adequate 
standards of justice and had developed a view of life in which 
the pursuit of power semi^ the only reality. By r^udiating die 
mythical preconc^tions diat had still pervaded the t hinking of 
die lonians and cff Aeschylus, and by carrying rationalisdc in- 
dividualism to its logical limits, fifth-century Greece reached an in- 
tdlectual and siOTai verge. This was periiaps the moat brifliaid 
period in'the entire history of human culture. It also {aovided a 


« tlnicydidei, V, 105, 89, 111, tl& 
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ccnavincing demonstration of the inadequacy erf rationalism akme 
as a guide for human life. 

S^ulative thought had originated in the intuition of the 
Milesians that the world was a unity governed not by the actions 
of gods and demons, but by uniform laws of causation. Yet in 
spite of their scientific bent, the Milesians had inherited the original 
Homeric faidi that nature was infused with divinity, and had re- 
garded natural law as the manifestation of a cosmic justice and 
tence as normative for human society. Their fifth-century succes- 
sors, on the other hand, displaying a more consistently scientific 
attitude, began to interpret the universe as simply a complex of 
matmal forces, govern^ solely by brute necessity, and no longer 
giving support to moral and political values. Thus, natural law 
became descriptive of natural processes and ceased to serve as a 
unifying social myth. Three men, the Italian Empedocles and the 
Thracians Anaxagoras and Democritus, most clearly represented 
the direct line of descent from Thales. All of them searched for 
some comprehensive hypothesis that would account for all natural 
processes, and all of them asserted the universality of scientific laws 
of causation; as Democritus declared, “all things happen by virtue 
<rf necessity.” * Only scattered fragments of their writings have been 
preserved, but these relics still convey something of the sense of ad- 
venture with which they explored ideas that had never before been 
propounded by any human mind. For the first time in history, 
tfahddng was fiee fi^ religious and political inhibitions, and men 
could follow the course of logic wherever it might lead them. 

Empedocles of Agrigentum was a complex and ambiguous char- 
acter, remembered by posterity not only for his philosophy, but 
also for his fanatical leadership of the dmocratic- fences in his 
native city and for his claims to miraculous powers (accorxhng to 
kgend, he mtded his life by jumping into the crater of Mount 
Etna in the hope that men would telfeve he had been mafehed up 
info heaven). He wrote poons in arfiich he analysed the world 
info femr tuufic efemeats, earth, water, air, and fire, and two basic 
forces, attraction and tepulsfon. Aiumagoras of Klazoamaae qient 
mott of his mature life at Athens, where he was a feimid of 
PeihrfM mid one of the mastets of But^ndes. He suggested 

C Nnin: Seltctioiu from Etufy Otui Philutofihjii, p. HS. 
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that tba oniverBe origioated as a mass of seeds or germs that woie 
originally imdifferentialed from each odim but were set in motion 
by a pervasive force, “infinite and sdf-powetful and mhud witb 
nothing,” ' which he defined as mind. Bodt d»se cosmolO^, how- 
ever, raised more problems than they solved and failed to satisfy the 
monistic impulse that characterized all the thinking of this period. 
The climax of scientific simplification was represented by Democ- 
ritus of Abdera, of whose life we know almost nothing, but aho 
was apparently bom about the year 460. With Democritus, for 
the first time, we encounter a complete and consistent materialism. 
The universe, he declared, was infinite in both time and extent, and 
consisted of nothing but empfy space and of atoms perpetualfy in 
motion, and all the processes both of nature and of ^ human 
min d could be interpreted as resulting from the constant redistribu- 
tion of atoms into new combinations. 

Democritus was fully aware of the moral implications of materi- 
alism. He wrote extensively on psychological problems, and ad(^>ted 
a thoroughgoing individualism that had no place eithm: for the 
sense of aesthetic irradiation from which the traditional Olympian 
religion had derived so much of its vitality or for any concept of 
ethical obligation. Discussing sensory perception, he argued that 
all perceptible things were simply arrangements of atoms differing 
only in size and shape, and that the aesthetic qualities that men 
ascribed to nature therefore had no objective existence. “We reaUy 
perceive nothing strictly true, but only what changes with the con- 
dition of our being or the influences going toward it or resisting 
it ... By convention, there is sweet; by ctmvention, bitter; by 
convention, hot; by convention, cold; by convention, color; but in 
truth there exist atoms and the void.” Thus, the experience of 
beaufy was merely an illusicm of the human mind, not an Ins^iht 
into reality. The ethics of Democritus was in conformity with Ids 
denial of objective vdues, arid foreshadowed what Uttear beomne 
Imown as Epicureanism, Basing his view of good and evil sini^ 
m what produced the maximum of satisfact^ and the mbtimnan 
of pain for the individual, he recommended emoticmal tranquiflify. 
“Men attain cheeiMness through moderation in pleissnni 
equalnent of life. Excess and want ate ever ajtetnafiag and 
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gteat disturbance in the soul. Souls that are shifting from extreme 
to extrmne are neithn ^eadfast nor cheerful. You should, there- 
fore, fix your mind upon what is possible and be content with what 
you have.” As a later commentator summarized his doctrine, *‘the 
end of action is tranquillity, which is not identical with pleasure, as 
some by a false interpretation have understood, but a state in which 
the soul continues calm and strong, undisturbed by any fear or 
superstition oc any other emotion.”* 

This materialist cosmology was, of course, a hypothesis about 
the constitution of the universe, not a generalization from observed 
phenomena. The atomic theory has proved in modem times to be 
a useful intellectual tool for exploring certain aspects of nature 
(though it does not cover other aspects, such as the behavior of 
organisms); but the original atomism of Democritus was not sup- 
ported by experimental verification. As was pointed out by a con- 
temporary critic of this type of reasoning, either the great physician 
Hippocrates or one of his disciples, it was a deduction from certain 
mental postulates, not from experience, and therefore should be 
considered as literature rather than as science. “Postulates are ad- 
missible in dealing with insoluble mysteries; for example, things in 
the shy or bdow the earth. If a man were to pronounce on them 
neither he himself nor any of his audience could teU whether he 
was speaking the truth. For there is no test the application of which 
would give certainty.”^ These postulates, moreover, can be re- 
garded as refiecticms of the general climate (rf opinion. It was the 
glowing individualism of fifth-century Greek society, its impatience 
with all collective restraints, and its sense of the limitless possibili- 
ties of human action, that impelled philosophers to intetpret nature 


•Nabm: c^. dt, pp. 165, 166, 
209, 219. 
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ill terms dmply of atmns ia motion, undirected by any cosmic pat- 
tern of justice, and to declare that the universe was infinite . In the 
Europe of the Renaissance two thousand years later similar social 
tendencies resulted in a similar cosmology.* The s^nificant, and 
genuinely scientific, aspect of this natural philosophy, however, was 
the exclusion of all vdue judgments. For the first time men were 
attempting to formulate a plausible interpretation of natural proc- 
esses without demanding corroboration for human ideals of justice. 
Cosmological speculation had ceased to be mythical and ^ome 
purely rationalistic. And because the whole Greek way of life had 
been based on faith in the divinity of nature, this intellectual de- 
velopment had cataclysmic effects. 

llie social implications of the new cosmologies were explored in 
the Sophistic movement, whose leading representatives were Pro- 
tagoras, Gorgias, and Hippias. As we know them mainly through 
the diatribes of Plato, it is difficult to judge them fairly, and the 
word “Sophist,” which originally meant simply a man who pursued 
wisdom, has never lost the unsavory connotations that Plato suc- 
ceeded in pinning on it. In actually the Sophists were a group of 
thinkers engaged in grappling with the central problem confront- 
ing any rationalistic society; the problem of establishing moral and 
political values without any support either from religious bdief or 
from nature. Urey also represented a new development in educa- 
tion. With the growth of democracy, middle-class citizens wanted 


^Whether the muverse is finite or 
infinite is, of course, unknowable, either 
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of the Middle Ages to the infinite uni- 
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covery. 

This spirit became manifest in the 
development of the visual arts at an 
even earlier period. According to Sir 
Kenneth Clark {Landscape in$o Art, 
Chapter 1), this occurred about A.i>. 
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find it fo the work of artists who do 
not seem to have been houMed hy fbe 
mathematios of per^[»eetive, In dtm 
Blessed Angd^oo and the munuiei^ 
IHumiiuum of the Kortlu* 
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a aainiitg that would fit them for political leadership and enable 
them to compete oratorically with the members of the aristocratic 
families who, like Pericles at Athens, had largely continued to 
dominate popular debates. The Sophists were pn^sional teachers 
who undertook to make their pupih into statesmen, and who there> 
fore em^iasined such studies as grammar, rhetoric, and dialectic. 
Much of die hostility expressed so violently in the Platonic dia* 
logues was a simple expression of class prejudice. As Plato never 
grew tired of complaining, the Sophists actually charged money for 
dteir lessons instead of being gentlemen of leisure interest^ in 
wisdom for its own sake; and they taught their pupils argumenta- 
tive cleverness and facility in words instead of inculcating the 
traditional standards of virtue and wisdom. 

One aspect of the Sophistic view of life was represented by the 
formula of Protagoras: “Man is the measure of ^ things, cd the 
existence of things that are, and of the non-existence of things that 
ate not.” * This tantalizing fragment suggests a whole revolution 
in human thought. In its epistemological applications it meant 
that ffloi could attribute reality only to what they perceived, and 
that as different bdividuals had different perceptirms, one must 
conclude that truth was not absolute, but relative to the observer. 
Presumably it meant also that there were no absolute values, and 
that all rules of behavior should be tested by the standard of hu- 
man needs. It was thus the slogan of an anti-religious, libertarian, 
relativist, and pragmatic view of life. Implicit in the Protagorean 
formula was the doctrine that man must create his own institutions 
without guidance from any form of authrnity. Whether the gods 
existed or not was, according to Protagoras, unknowable. Plato 
directly challenged him in the Laws by declaring thattSod was the 
measure of an things. 

The main emfdiasis oi Sophistic thinking, however, appears to 
have been on the disdnctimi between pHysis and nomos, 
natiue and ccmventioa. In the ages oi omfidence, when sodal 
thinking fitffl moves whhin ^ framework of mythical postulatet, 
nature tad coaveatha always as essenthdly harmonious, 
ffK lawi and motes of sode^ aird its ardstic forms beiag assumed 
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tobe ia acooid wi& tbe structure of tbe oosmot. Sudi had bees 
the case in the Athens oS. Aeschylus and Phidiai.* The eaafduais 
on ocmflict is always the mark an age of dismte^tioa when a 
growing individualism is ia revolt against the estaUkhed order. 
Prating to the differences in the customs and institutians of dif- 
fment states, and speculating about the origins eff civilizatiem, the 
Sophists arrived at a contractual theory of society. For the sake 
oi mutual preservation, they supposed, men had agreed with each 
other to set up governments and make rules Of bdiavior, all of 
which were therefore conventional rather than natural, and should 
be judged by the standard of practical utili^. As Plato summarizes 
Sophistic doctrine in tbe Laws, ‘'These people would say that die 
good exists not by nature but 1^ art, and by die laws of states, 
which are different in different places, according to the agreemmtt 
of those who make them; and that die honorable is one thing by 
nature and another thing by law, and that the principles of justice 
have no existence at all in nature, but that mankind are always 
disputing about them and altering them, and that the alterations 
which are made by art and by law have no basis in nature, but ate 
of authority for die moment and at the time for which Ih^ ate 
made.”* 

The weakness of any contractual theory, apart foom its obvious 
lack of historicity, is that it fails to account for the sense of moral 
obligation which is an inherent dement in man’s gregarious self. 
One group of Sophists, represented ohie^ by Hi{q[>ias and Anti« 
phon, continued, iuiwever, to give a m 3 ithical connotation to natitxe, 
regarding it as a source eff standards that men were oUigated to 
obey, and arrived at doctrines tending to undermine d» whede 

^Thus, for Shake^are, speaking some of their mpdeni dtsd^d^ such 
tbrou^ the niKNith of Ulysses ia as R A. Hayek) regarded the oem> 
Trotlus tmd Cresstda (I, iii), the social petitiva laisses^aire syaWm (even i»< 
hierarchy of the Renaissance state was rinding such con^iei^ and ohrionsly 
a reflecnoa of the order of the naturri soan'daiade devices as die g^ stsna> 
universe. Pdhtems eiq^nssed an allied ard) as ewaodally ‘‘natutal. Kari I*frr 
idea in the WaUei'i Tak (IV, iv): lanyi, i« The Clr§at Tmef^mOtm, 
"Natnre Is made better by bo mean has euaniaed ^ mythical riemenis 
but oatKK nakas Uiri awMi; so, over la tbia view of ‘’mUae.’* 

Oiat art wbkh yon ay adds to tsstun, trasudatod QaajMa 

is an art that naWa makes.” SimSariy, ett, 
nineteenth<centory eeoaaaiktn (and 
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structure of Greek political and social life. The distinctions be* 
tween Greeks and foreigners, free citizens and slaves, and the loy- 
alties and institutions of the different Greek cities were merely 
conventional, and therefore had no particular claim to respect. 
What was natural was, on the one hand, the independence of the 
individual and, on the other hand, the unity of the human race and 
the moral principles respected by all human beings. This view of 
nature was to have an immense influence, since it was afterwards 
developed into the Stoic doctrine of natural law and transmitted 
through Stoic writings to post-Renaissance Europe, whence it be- 
came the main intellectual foundation of Western liberalism. It 
should, of course, be recognized that this system of natural rights 
and obligations, being a statement of values and not of facts, is 
connected only by name with the natural law of rationalistic sci- 
ence. 

Most of the disciples of the Sophists appear, however, to have 
followed rationalistic thinking to its logical conclusion, the inevi- 
table result being an emphasis on power as the ultimate determi- 
nant in human affairs. In the form of the thesis that Plato attributes 
in the first bo<^ of the Republic to Thrasymachus (whom we know 
from other somces as a teacher of rhetoric), the intent seems to 
have been primarily descriptive. There were no objective or uni- 
versal standards of justice; rules of justice were made by men for 
their own advantage, and in any particular community t^y would 
always reflect the interests of the strongest group, varying accord- 
ing to whether power belonged to a tyrant, the upper class, or the 
masses. In spite of the contempt witir which TWasymachus is 
treated by his auditors in the dialogue, his argument is, of course, 
when cmtsidered simply as a statement of realities, quite irrefu- 
table, and Socrates does not, in fact, refute it, but evades the issue 
&:st by some verbal legeademain and then by shifting the discus- 
sion to a wholly differoit subject. 

But as men ate incapable of tiiinking about what is whhout also 
asking what ought to they must always deduce normative con- 
clusions from any description of social processes (this is why any 
purely rationalistic system of thcrnglrt, without mythical ingredients, 
must end in contra^^ons). If all values are nmrely rdtoions of 
somebody's wifl to power, timn it is ri^t to pursue power, the 
denial tff all mcaal sitandards becoming itsdf a morali^ and being 
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justified as in accord with nature.* As Plato pointed out in tfae 
Laws, Sophistic teaching was interpreted as meaning that *^e 
highest right is might, and in this way the young fall into impieties, 
under the idea that the gods are not such as the law bids then 
imagine; and hence arise factions, the philost^hers inviting them 
to lead a true life according to nature, that is, to live in real do- 
minion over others, and not in legal subjection to them.” * This 
paradoxical, though inevitable, conclusion is expounded by Cal- 
licles in Plato’s Gorgias. Proclaiming a Nietzschean will to power 
as the rule of justice, Callicles argues that moral restraints are in- 
ventions of the mass of weak human beings who wish to protect 
themselves from the superior few, and that the strong men should 
refuse to be bound by them. “Nature herself intimates that it is 
just for the better to have more than the worse, the more powmful 
than the weaker; and in many ways she shows, among men as 
among animals, and indeed among whole cities and races, that 
justice consists in the superior ruling over and having more than 
the inferior. . . . These are the men who act according to nature; 
yes, by Heaven, and according to the law of nature; not, perhaps, 
accor^ng to that artificial law, which we invent and impose upon 
our fellows, of whom we take the best and strongest from tteir 
youth upwards, and tame them like young lions — charming them 
with the sound of the voice, and saying to them, that with equality 
they must be content, and that the equal is the honorable and the 
just. But if there were a man who had sufficient force, he would 
shake off and break through, and escape from all this; he would 
trample underfoot all our formulas and spells and charms, and all 
our laws which are against nature.”* 

Greek history during the Peloponnesian War was a demtmstra- 
tion of the practical e^ts of this morally of power. On one leveJ 

■ The of Nietzaehe is a rality reflect a erill to power, then, of 

signiflcaat exanqde of the inability of eonrse, none of them can be objec- 

the human mkid, when dealing with lively advocated or condemned. Nietz- 

moral questions, to remain on a purely sche, however, goes on to attrOwde 

descrii^ plane. Kepudiatfaig all Ob- an objective vtdue to strength, adddh 

jec^ standards of value, Nietzadie leads him to condemn “slaTe moridiqf" 

oonstuitly xmdsts that all human atti- and dednre that the few need to pnteet 

tudes are products of Oe univenal themselves from the envy and moral 

drive £or>owec; fluis, Uie “tdave mo. sickness of the masaes. AU forms of 

rality” of Christiania k a device by amoralism result in similar pKidmeei. 

which die «»«««« assert power over *Laws, 890. 

the strong few. U ell forms of mo- *GorgiBt,4fl3. 
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this was illustrated by the brutality of the Athenian war party, who 
justified their behavior (according at least to Thucydides’ account 
of the debate with die Melians) by appealing to the law of nature. 
But once men have moved beyond tribalistic modes of thinking, no 
denial of universal standards of justice can be restricted to inter* 
state rivalries; it must lead also to the erosion of state loyalties, and 
can end only in the war of each against all. The war period saw 
a revival of murderous class conflicts between oligarchical and 
democratic groups. As Thucydides declared, “revolution gave birth 
to every form of wickedness in Hellas. The simplicity which is so 
large an element in a noble nature was laughed to scorn and disap- 
peared. An attitude of perfidious antagonism everywhere prevailed; 
^ there was no word binding enough, nor oath terrible enough to 
reconcile enemies. Each man was strong only in the conviction 
that nothing was secure; he must look to his own safety, and could 
not afford to trust others.” * Meanwhile, dissolute adventurers set 
out to gain power for themselves with a frank contempt for all 
religious and political restraints and all traditional concepts of 
shame and honm*. The debacle of Greek civilization was most fully 
exemplified in the career of Alcibiades, the most brilliant and 
most dissolute charact^ of the age, who fought alternately for the 
Athenians and the Spartans, but always primarily for his own 
aggrandizement. 

Thus, political and intellectual trends followed the same course, 
the catastrophe of Greek political life through state and class war- 
being closely connected with the dilemmas reached by Greek 
intdUeotmil life in the Sophistic movement. In such a process of 
ocmstant mutual interaction, it is always impossible to assign causid 
piimity to either the movement of events or the movement of ideas. 
Bach ffimn is actually a manifestation of sometiiing de(^ and 
more intangible, the general j^t of society; and this always finds 
ffs fullest and truest record in artistic (seation. One of the world’s 
major wrltms lived through tire age of Athenian greatness and 
dedine, and his lyorks give direct mcpmsskm to that seU^confident 
mdividtMtll»n uddch was ultimately resptmsible for both the So* 
fdusffc mowment and tlw destroction ai Athenian power. By linh'* 
hig It with the Bmoeiic edios, and even with certain aspects cf the 
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old chthraka rdigio&, he presents it as an inheteitt dement in 
Greek culture from its origins. 

Sojdiodes, nrho was bom about the year 495 and died in 406, 
has ^x>bebly been die most persistendy misunderstood of all great 
writers.^ Critics have conspired to represent him as the ^lostle of 
temperance, moderation, and self-control, the virtues that die 
Greeks were always talking about but rarely practiced. This illusion 
is fostered by the classic artistry of his sr^e and plots, but is pri- 
marily due to the misleading kea-maiiia theory Aristode. Most of 
Sophocles’ admirers have supposed that his heroes come to grief 
because of their own errors, in particular because they are guilQr 
of the sin of pride. It is trae that Sophocles expresses a profound 
reverence for divine powers and denounces Sophistic rationalism. 
The plot of Oedipus Rex shows that, contrary to all rational ex- 
pectation, the predictions of the gods must eventually be fulfilled.' 
But the religion of Sophocles, like that of Homer, is imbued with 
the old aristocratic ethos. The strong individual who can oodure 
misfortune without being broken by it is the favorite of the gods. 
If one forgets Aristotle and studies what actually haf^iens in the 
plays of Sophocles, it becomes plain that his sympathira are wholly 
with his suffering heroes, whom he admires for their very lack cd 
restraint. The plays portray a series of characters of the most ex- 
traordinary stren^, arrogance, stubbornness, and volcanic pas- 
sion. These embodiments heroic individualism come into con- 
flict with the demands of society, which are likely to be expressed 
some political leader with mediocre abilities ami ignoble mo- 
tives. Uto outcome is sometimes tragic and sometimm ha|^, but 
it is made evident that the polls needs the hero whom h misunder- 
stands and tries unsuccessfully to discipline and ctmtrol, and that 
continuing to display his individual eo’ete m spite of his suffer- 
ings he can become the savior of his people and may even earn 
(jbification. The supposition that Sophwlean chuacters oonw to 
misfmtune because of their own moral flaws (x errots leads to a 
most fantastic misreading of the plays. For SOf^ocles, unlike Aes- 


'OeAcic H. UAifisMa: Sof^Us Is 
the beet stud}' in En^itb. Thwi^ em- 
pbseltiiig iSowoideS' eoahtowe in hn- 
aut pewer, wytmaa does not acotpt 
•10 panUlHisBk between ibe Sopbe- 


cleen idealteation and the AletUadem 
lenity. 

*See Banaed 14. W. Know: 0ed^ 
atTUMfbes. 
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chylus, the destiny of the individual is detennined mainly by his 
own character and actions rather than by some family curse or by 
the will of Zeus; but his sufferings are not a punishment for any 
hamartia, but an ordeal that enables him to display his strength 
even more nobly.* 

Four of the seven extant plays of Sophocles have unhappy end- 
ings, but in none of them can the misfortune of the central char- 
acter be regarded as a punishment for error. Ajax is brought to 
disgrace by Pallas Athene (who — significantly, in view of her close 
association with the institutions of the Athenian polis — is por- 
trayed in a somewhat unsympathetic light) and by Odysseus, who, 
as the man who gained his ends by cleverness rather than by valor, 
had become a standard symbol of the democratic politician; and, 
being dominated by an Achillean compulsion to win glory, he can 
finally maintain his honor only by suicide. The last four hundred 
lines of the play (usually dismissed by exponents of the hamartia 
theory as irrelevant) make its meaning plain, for they show how 
Ajax’s friends successfully asserted his right to burial as a hero. 
Antigone, insisting that the unwritten laws of the old chthonian 
deities are more worthy of respect than the regulations of the polis, 
as represented by the well-meaning but blundering and unimagi- 
native Creon, dies a noble death, while Creon is reduced to misery 
by the loss of his wife and child. Oedipus, having iimocently vio- 
lated the most sacred of all taboos, shows his virtue by resolutely 
uncovering the truth and accepting the consequences. Only Dei- 
aneira, the heroine of the Trachiniae, who is brought to ruin by 
the intensity <rf her love for her undeserving husband, seems to 
lack any vindication. In each of these plays critics have made 


*Wbat little we know about the 
personal life of Sopbodes suggests that 
he was by no means a practitioner 
of the iophro/yne that Use critics have 
insisted on reading into his plays. 
An aristocrat in bodi his political 
^mpathfes and his way of living he 
was nolarioiidy under the domination 
Of &OS, enedahy in its htmioseinsal 
fomis. Hie liest-Oiithenticsted anecdote 
about hhn depicts him. While serving 
as a general at the Athenian focees, 
giving a demonstration at his ddQ in 
’wat^” by stealing a kiss from a 


beautiful boy. Plato quotes bim as 
welcoming old age because it dimin- 
ished the power of Eros. In his final 
years (according to late and not wholly 
reliable sources) he is said to have be- 
come infatuated with a cdebraled cour- 
tesan and to have been sued Iqr bis son 
for bequeatfafaig his properly to bis ille- 
gitimate childtmi, but to have convinced 
an Athenian jury that he was still 
compos mentis by reciting choruses 
frmn tile play on wUdi he was car* 
ready at work. 
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every effort to discover coaventi<ntal moral meanings, blaming 
Ajax for insolence to Pallas Athene, Antigone for self-will, Oedi- 
pus for arrogance, and Deianeira for not being a sufficiently sub- 
missive wife; and in each play it is obvious that it is precisely die 
unbending quality of his heroes and horoines that Sophocles es- 
pecially wishes to present in a favorable light. 

Sophocles’ view of life is displayed even more clearly in the 
three plays of his final period, the central characters of which con- 
tinue to display an obstinate determination to go their own ways 
in defiance of all social pressures, and end not in catastrophe, 
but in triumph. Agamemnon’s daughter Electra is rewarded for 
her stubborn fidelity to her father’s memory by the advent of 
Orestes and his successful killing of Clytemnestra and Aegisthus. 
Unlike the Choephori of Aeschylus, the Electra ends in victory; 
Orestes is not pursued by any Furies, and does not require any 
civic law court to restore him to sanity. The Philoctetes shows the 
Greek leaders in need of the hero whom they have shamefully 
mistreated, and Odysseus attempts to secure his services by deceit; 
the trickery is exposed, but after a divine intervention Philoctetes 
agrees to give the Greeks the aid without which they cannot capture 
Troy. Finally, in Oedipus at Colonus, Sophocles’ crowning work, 
apparently written close to his ninetieth year, the old hero, still 
arrogant and passionate in spite of all the horrors he has experi- 
enced, earns divine honors; and in accord with the beliefs of the 
old chtbonian religion, his tomb in the soil of Attica becomes a 
lasting source of blessings for the Athenian people. 

Fusing elements from both the Homeric and the chthtmian tradi- 
tions in order to ^otify the arete of the strong individual, ffie plays 
of Sophocles can be regarded as expressions of a triumphant fau- 
mankm. No writer in world literature has affirmed a more vigorous 
faith in man. But in contrasting an Antigone wiffi a Creon, an 
Ajax or a Philoctetes with the leaders of the Greek army, Sophocles 
is also recording a loss of faith in the justice (ff the polk. IBs work 
registers the failure of the Aeschylean attempt to give a leligioiis 
sanction to the Athenian form of government. Whmeas Aeschylus 
had found a harmony (ff freedom and order in tlm rule Im, 
Sc^hocl^ sees a oraflict ndiich can properiy be ended, as in toe 
Philoctetes, only by the vindicarion of the individuid hero. Thus, 
if Iw is placed in hk context in fifth-omfony Athens^ be beconWs 
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a leas inspiriag and more ambiguous figure. And while a writer 
cannot be hdd morally responsible for the forces of corruption in 
the socie^ whose spirit is reflected in his work, there was at least 
one moment in history when the idealized individualism glorified 
in the Sophoclean drama became unnaistakably linked with the 
anarchical amoralism that was bringing Greek cifiture to destruc- 
tion. For m 411 Alcibiades, who four years earlier had fled from 
Athens to avoid indictment for profaning sacred rites, was again 
made general of the Athenian forces, after negotiatirms on the 
Aegean island of Samos, and in the following year the Athenians 
won a great naval victory at a place close to the site of Troy. And 
in 409 Sophocles produced his Philoctetes, in which the hero, 
abandoned on the Aegean island of Lemnos for ten years because 
his incurable wound has caused a profanation of sacred rites, is 
ordered by the god Heracles to forget his resentment, join the 
Greek forces at Troy, and thereby assure them of victory. 

Such an overt parallelism with contemporary events is rare in 
Si^hocles, who was primarily an artist rather than a social com- 
mentator. When we turn to the works of his leading competitor, on 
die other hand, we find a much more direct expression of political 
and philosophical issues. Euripides, born about a dozen years after 
$<^hocles and dying one year before him, was a disciple of the 
natural philosophers and the Sophists, and his plays are filled with 
the clash at ideas, with expressions of religious skepticism, and 
with affirmations of faith in the Athens that stood for freedom and 
the protection of the oppressed, mingled with diatribes against the 
power-hungry politicians who were betraying her great ideals. To 
understand Euripides, one must make constant reference to his in- 
tellectual milieu, whereas the works of Sophocles seem, by con- 
trast, to be timdess: and while Sophocles glmifies the individualism 
that was leading to anarchy on the political plane, the more humane 
and more sophisticated Euripides is aware cd all its sinister in^lica- 
riems. Yet precisely for these reasons Eur^ides has less social sig- 
nificance. Urn writer is always a product of bis age and milieu, 
and when he is concerned simply with ffie artistic fMojection of 
1^ own emotioiial attimdes, all supmficial and transitocy 

currents rif cfanion, he tells us more about his soci^ than when 
he gives refieetkm to its peditical and philo 80 {ffifcal oon* 

ffictSa Rtt fiiiridfti fyhfti i te Hie toteltectiijll o£ 
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AUi«u, but tbfi {days <4 Sophocles give a Ceepet uiuierMaiuliiig at 
its underlying sjdrit.'’ 

Etu^idean tragedy, nevertheless, indicates the ditecdon in nddcfa 
Greek society was moving. Ibe chief impression conveyed by his 
niiSBtemi extant plays is that the world is chaotic. Hbi work is a 
mass of fragments, many of them extraordinary for their lyrk; 
splendor, their intellectual acuteness, m their insight into human 
character, but not bound together by any coherent system of be- 
liefs. He is sensitive to a wider range of impressions ti^ either of 
his predecessors; but the firm outlines of the Aeschylean or Soph- 
oclean view of life have been dissolved. Whoeas Aeschylus sees 
man as the instrument of a beneficent divine will and Sophocles 
afiirms his ability to rise su{>erior to all misfortunes, Euripides 
portrays him as the helpless victim either of collective injustice or 
of demonic and irresponsible powers of nature. The forces that 
control hiunan life have no moral meaning or purpose and cannot 
be rationally explained. For this reason Euripides is unable to give 
his plays the formal aesthetic unity characteristic of the work of 
his predecessors. If life is a series of accidents, it can no longer be 
presented through the logical development of coherent plots. A 
typical Euripidean tragedy is a sequence of episodes illustrating 
different aspects of human suffering, the causes being described in 
the Prologue or the Choruses but not integrated into the dramatic 
action. While some at the plays ci Euripides ate held in shape by 
romantically mdodramatic plots that cannot be taken seriously, 
others are almost fmmtess, abounding in abrupt changes of mo(^ 
and subject, and sometimes culminating in impossible denouements 
consummated through the tongue-in-cheek device of a deus ex 
machina. 

Euri{Hdes was the product of an age when the religioos myths 
that had given Hellenic civilization its sense of uni^ had lost their 
^cacy. Instead of refining and spiritualhdng them in ordmr to ex* 
press the oonsciousimss of a new age, as Aesd^us had done, he 
was frankly a cstionalht and a realist, portrajdng not the ideal 
norms that earlier generations had seau behind natural appear- 
ances, bet human beings and the human prethcamem as diey 
actudly w«ma His gods are often depicted as expliddy frauddhtit 

D. P. latift; CHek tkm of 
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or immoral (like Apollo in the Ion), or are presented under such 
improbable circumstances that belief is impossible. In dealing with 
the heroic figures bequeathed by the epic age, he seeks chiefly to 
reduce them to the human scale, presenting male characters (like 
Admetus and Jason) notable chiefly for a cowardly egoism, while 
his women are either unhappy victims of masculine brutality (like 
Alcestis and Hecuba) or (like Medea) strong-willed and amoral 
adventuresses. But, apart from occasional assertions that the uni- 
verse is animated by a spiritual power and that the gods are good 
and therefore incapable of the wicked deeds that men attribute to 
them, he can present no new unifying mythology to replace that of 
the Olympians. The religious intuitions that were expressed in the 
worship of the traditional gods are, in fact, still present in his work, 
in baffling and significant contrast to its generally rationalistic 
spirit. For the early Greeks, as for all primitive peoples, those ir- 
ruptions of demonic force that, whether for good or for evil, ele- 
vated human life above its normal tenor were manifestations of 
divinity. Probably the most moving of the extant plays of Euripides 
are the Hippolytus and the Bacchae; and each of them presents a 
demonic power, wholly destructive in its effects but explicitly 
identified with one of the gods. In the Hippolytus the central char- 
acter, having dedicated himself to chastity, is brought to disgrace 
and death by the jealous anger of Aphrodite, while in the Bacchae 
Dionysus sweeps away all who refuse to share in the frenzy of his 
wors^. Rationalism had not whoUy eroded the sense of the numi- 
nous; and what survived of the traditional religious faith was its 
most primitive ingredient. 

Achieving relatively little popularity in his lifetime, Euripides 
became the favorite tragedian of the Hellenistic and Roman peri- 
ods. His work was, in fact, prophetic of the development of sensi- 
bili^. During the age of imperialisms following tiie dissolution of 
the city-state ^tem, men could see no meaning in the course (ff 
evoDts and attributed everything to the power of chance, «diich 
was worshipped as a divinity. The traditicmal myths were treated 
as amusing fictions, and vkal religious belief survived only in the 
form of mystical and orgiastic salvation cults. Euripides’ general 
pesshnhm, as repressed especially in anti-war plays like the Hecuba 
and the T>o/<tn IFomen, foreshadowed the spirit of the Hellenistic 
age, ulblk in snch tmgic-comk! metodcamas se the /on and the 
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Orestes he was a pioneer in the rationalistic treatment of n^, 
and in the tumultuous force and frenzy of the Bacckae he afiSrmed 
the continuing power of religious ecstasy. 

While the tragedians gave expression to the main emotional 
currents of their socie^, it was the function of comedy to pass 
judgment upon them; and the final word belongs to Aristophanes. 
Bom more than a generation later than Euripides, he produced his 
first play in 427, four years after the outbreak of the war, and his 
last in 388, sixteen years after it had concluded. No writer provides 
stronger evidence of the vigor and resilience of the Athenian char^ 
acter during the great age, as manifested not only in his irrepress- 
ible awareness of the comic incongrui^ between man’s pretensions 
and his inescapable physiological needs, but also in the fact that 
some of the liveliest and most outspoken of his plays were written 
during the gloomiest periods of the war. A society that could ap- 
preciate Aristophanes still had extraordinary reserves of psychic 
health. His chief significance, however, is that while he deplored 
nearly everything that was happening in the Greece of his time, his 
condemnation was based on feeling, not on any reasoned view of 
life. Taking as his standard the simple unrefiecting conservatism 
of the average farmer, and glorifying the Athens that had won the 
Persian wars, he was an enemy d all forms of rationalism, whether 
manifested in the imperialism of the war par^, the amoralism of 
the philosophers, or the realistic character-portrayals of Euripides. 
But his conservatism was not supported by any syst«n of beliefs; 
he could scarcely have used the gods as material f(v comedy (in 
the Birds and the Frogs) if he had had any strong conviction of 
their reality. His judgment of the teitdencies of his time was largely 
sound, hut in order to counteract them, he could appeal only to 
habit and prejudice. The Cbuds, in fact, in which Socrates is pre- 
sented as bo& impractical and morally subversive, is a classic ex- 
pression d anti-intellectualism. 
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The Platonic Reaction 


T he end of the fifth century marks the great turning-point in the 
history of Hellenic civilization when it began to lose its creative 
vitality and succumb to a failure of nerve. This change was reflected 
in the philosophy of Plato. Dismissing the phenomenal world as a 
world of imperfection, illusion, and contingency, and affirming that 
genuine goodness, beauty, and truth could found only in a 
transcendental realm of abstract ideas. Platonism was a comprehen- 
sive attack on the values of individual freedom, artistic creation, 
and empirical scientific investigation. Repudiating every progres- 
sive element in human society, it created an impasse fiom which 
later Greek thought rtever succeeded in escaping.^ 

With the aid of hindsight one can always account for any his- 
torical change so convincingly as to make it appear inevitable, and 
it is ea^ to argue that Platonism was the necessary next st^ in 
Greek intellectual development. After the Sojdiistic rnovemoit and 
the Peloponnesian War there had to be a new beginning, and per- 
haps this could Only take the form of a reaction against both the 
naturalism d die philosophers and the democracy die Athenhui 
polis. Yet it was by no means inevitable that Plato should have 
carried this reaction to such extreme ctmclusions or should have 
presented them with such It^cal ingenuiQr or such eloqumice and 
persuasiveness. Incomparably the most influential figure in the en- 

number of aati-nmaiiic beeics The Open Society end Itt Enemies. 
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tile hbtoiy ttf Estopeaii phUosopby, be hfts contbuied for oeaity 
twenty-'five huitdted years to cbarm his readers into sympathy with 
moral asceticism, pcditical authoritarianism, repudiation ci the 
sensuous world as a realm of shadows, and concentratkm on an 
unchanging and eternal world of ideas as the only prc^ object of 
all human knowledge and desire. These doctrines ate built into a 
coherent intdlectual ^tem and presented as logical deductkms 
from necessary premises; yet it is easy to trace their origins in 
Plato’s own heritage and experience. How difiterently the European 
philosophical tradition might have developed if Plato had not been 
prejudiced by his aristocratic background against all forms of 
liberalism, precluded by his sexual attitudes from any understand- 
ing of normal love, and disposed by the historical events that he 
had witnessed to seek an escape from the world of space and 
time! 

Bom a citizen of Athens while it was still animated by Periclean 
ideals, Plato may be said to have enjoyed advantages to which he 
was not properly entitled. For his lasting influence on the Eurc^pean 
mind has been due not only to the specific doctrines presented in 
bis dialogues, but also to the social atmosphere they porteay. The 
leisurely open-air conversations in the agOra and the gymnasium; 
the long diking parties, with their uninhilnted discussion of every 
subject of interest to human beings; the lack ctf dogmatism and 
the willingness to follow an argument wherever it may appear to 
lead; the admiration for both physical beau^ and philosophy, for 
athletic success as well as for the arts; the warm personal friend- 
ships; and the total absence of any form of sexual puritanism <x 
hypocrisy— -all this is conveyed by Plato with immmise literary 
skill, and the impression is thereby created that the Platonic phi- 
losoffliy is smnehow a consummatioa of dm Greek ^^nrh. We need 
not doubt that discussions like that recorded in the Sympo^um 
actually took place in fifth-century Athens; no otho: society in his- 
toiy has shown sudh mithusiasm for the analysis of kleas ot has so 
harmoniousty combined hi^ culture individual foeedom cf 
speedl, admiration for intellectual achievesiMnt with an idMcnoe 
of mcnalistie inhfoitkms. But it idiould not be forgotten that Plato 
was a Mtter dhemy of evetyfoiag that Pmicles had stood fof» and 
thM tlte whofo tenor Of hh phSoBophy was to repiidiato that t^py 
oonfidmioe in htan’k nafotal #italiiy whioh had been fosponsilsie 
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for the major achievements of Greek civilization. Any application 
of Platonic principles would have destroyed the social milieu that 
had made such dialogues possible. There could have been no So- 
cratic discussions in the authoritarian state envisaged in the Re- 
public and the Laws. 

The central theme of the Platonic dialogues can be stated quite 
simjdy. By interpreting the universe in materialistic terms, and by 
arguing diat all laws and mores were conventional rather than 
natural, fifth-century Greek thought had undermined the belief in 
values and moral obligations. Socrates is represented as reasserting 
this belief by finding new sanctions for it within the human spirit. 
The earlier Greek myth of a cosmic justice manifested in natural 
law had become untenable, but Socrates declares that men have 
an intuitive knowledge of justice which can be made explicit by 
dialectical processes. This new approach to philosophy represented 
a double s^ — ^from the study of the external world of nature and 
society to emphasis on the human soul, and from concentration on 
empirical data to the examination of human thought. 

The problems raised in the dialogues are, of course, those which 
confront any society that has repudiated the guidance of religious 
tradition and adopted a ratiomdistic view of nature, and any at- 
tempt to answer them must proceed along somewhat similar lines. 
The belief in values is a necessity of the human spirit, not a de- 
duction from the processes of the natural universe. Plato’s enduring 
importance in the history of human thought is due to the fact that 
he asked all the right questions. But instead of declaring that values 
were realized during the normal processes of natural living, and 
thereby re-establishing the original Greek confidence in nature in 
a more sophisticated form, Plato went on to postulate a separate 
ideal realm that transcended the material world and could be 
reached only by repudiating it He exhibited in an extrme form 
the major weaknesses of Greek thought — its conception of ideals 
as static and unchangmg, and its denial of the reafity of time; and, 
unlike most of his predecesscnrs, he considered ideals itot as im- 
manent in nature, but as existing indep^tdently Of it In conse- 
quence, virtue for Plato conristed largely ci the repression ot natu- 
ral appedtes, vbah justice meant the hnpositioa tqjon human so- 
ciety of a static and geometrical scheme ci utopian peafectkm. His 
l^yiosofdgr was pervaded 1^ a compulrive demand mder of 
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a most rigidly regimented Icind, and by a conviction that all change 
was intrinsically evQ. Its spirit is vividly exemplified in the argu- 
ment in the last book of the Laws, probably written at the end of 
his life, that the stars must be divine beings precisely because they 
always followed the same fixed courses; “If they had been things 
without soul, and had no mind, they could never have moved ac- 
cording to such exact calculations.” ‘ This rejection of freedom and 
spontaneity, primarily caused, no doubt, by temperamental and 
political factors, was supported by reasoning bas^ on two falla- 
cious habits of thought; he assumed that if something was known, 
it must exist, from which he deduced the real existence of his 
realm of values and ideas; and he supposed that in so far as ob- 
jects moved or changed, they were unknowable and hence mere 
shadows, the only real knowledge being a knowledge of what was 
static and eternal. 

How far these Platonic doctrines were taught by Socrates is an 
unanswerable question. Some scholars have argu^ that the dia- 
logues were essentially reports of actual discussions, but others 
have maintained that Plato was a writer of fiction who fabricated 
not only Socrates’ speeches, but even the personality attributed to 
him. We are not, however, wholly dependent on the evidence of 
the dialogues, as we have the variant descriptions given by Xeno- 
phon and Aristophanes; we are informed by Aristotle that the 
Platonic doctrine of ideas was not held by Socrates; and — ^more 
significantly — we know that he was claimed as their master by 
certain other philosophers who by no means accepted Plato’s ethi- 
cal and political conclusions, notably by tlm individualistic Cynics 
and the hedonistic Cyrenaics. Whether Socratra anticipated all of 
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Plato’s attitudes or not, there can be no doubt that during the 
later years of the fifth century he was giving a new direction to 
philosophy at Athens by onphasizing the importance of man’s in- 
ner life, turning from cosmological speculation to the analysis of 
human thought and thereby trying to arrive at definitions of virtue 
and justice which could not be undermined by Sophistic rational- 
ism. While Plato may have misrepresented some of his master's 
doctrines, at least in the later dialogues, he was probably an ac- 
curate reporter of the characteristic argumentative technique ty 
which Socrates pretended to be ignorant and then compelled his 
opponents to admit their mental confusion by adroit questioning. 
Ibe dialogues, moreover, are likely to give a reliable portrayal ^ 
the outstanding features of Socrates’ personality: his passion for 
philosophical argument, his disinterest in material comfort and 
success, his physical toughness and moral courage, and his mystical 
belief in some kind of divine guidance. 

It should be added that the picture of Socrates in the dialogues 
is not wholly pleasing, at least by non-Platonic standards. We see 
him as an elderly man, of middle-class background (his trade was 
that of a stonemason, though Plato nowhere shows him practicing 
it), surrounded by a coterie consisting largely of aristocratic youths 
^o liked to sneer at the traders and artisans who enjoyed political 
rights in the Athenian democracy without even knowing how to 
dress elegantly.* These members of the jeunesse dor4e were enter- 
tained by the argumentative virtuosity with which Socrates made 
his opponents look foolish (often by mere verbal quibbling, not to 
say bullying), and welcomed his constant imistence that just as 
ttm cate of the botfy belonged to a doctor and the ntanagement of 
a ship to a sea captain, so the guidance of the state should be en- 
trusted not to dmnocratic pcfiiticians, but to experts in wisdom. 
They made a cult of pederasty, which th^ considered a marie of 
sensitivhy and r^mraneat, ai^ Somates pretended to share their 
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exdtettumt At tlie at a bcAutiful tOAle iMxdy, tikoug^ Ibey !»• 
gArded torn as a ^agoa of self •control because lie d»l not lei^KJod 
to sexual propositions.* £Qs wife and children remain stnaewh^ in 
the backbond; Xanthii^, who has gone down in history with 
the reputation of a shrew, makes only one appearance in the dia- 
logues, visiting Socratra in prison shortly before his deatii and be- 
ing quickly dismissed by him lest tiie should disturb his discussion 
rd immortality by a feminine outbreak of weeping. 

Possibly Skicrates’ fondness for young aristocrats was exaggerated 
by Plato, but his teaching certainly tended to give aid and comlort 
to the enemies of democracy. O^erwise one cannot account for 
his execution, which can only have been due to political motiva- 
tions. In 404, when the Peloponnesian War en^, Athens was 
placed under the rule of thirty members of the aristocratic party 
who were willing to act as Spartan quislings. These men conducted 
a bloody reign of terror against the democrats, and were said to 
have killed more of their fellow citizens in eight months than the 
Spartans had in ten years. In the following year the democracy 
was restored, and with most unusual liberality it was agreed that 
there should be an amnesty for all political offenses. Many demo- 
crats, however, w^ understandably fearful another swing at 
the political pendulum, and wanted to stop the propagation of 
aristocratic doctrines. Although Socrates had not ap{»oved of the 
rule of the Thirty, some of them had been amcmg his dose friends 
and disciples. Prohibited frmn attacking him directly on pditioal 
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groouds, bis (^^pmieats charged him with teaching disrespect for 
the olteial gods of the city and with comqytiog the young, probal^y 
hoping ehhm* to silence him or to drive him away &om Athens. 
Socrates, however, regarding such accusations as preposterous, took 
the oflEensive against his enmnies with an uncomprom&ing defense 
of his wh(^ way of life (in the course of which he insisted on his 
political impartiality), and refused to escape into exile after he 
had been sentenced to death. His death in the year 399 was cer- 
tainly a martyrdom, and the simplest explanation is that Socrates 
was martyred for insisting on his right to speak what he believed 
to be the truth. Hie writings in which Plato described his trial and 
last days, the Apology, Crito, and Phaedo, are among the greatest 
masterpieces of Greek literature, and have become the classic ac- 
counts of bow a philosopher meets death rather than surrender his 
prmciples. It should be remembered, however (if Plato is a reliable 
witness), that Socrates did not believe in any general right of free 
speedi, having (according to the Republic) only contempt for the 
city in which “a man may say and ^ as be likes,” ' and that the 
particular “truth” which seems to have brought about his prosecu- 
tion, and to which he bore witness by the manner of his death, was 
♦tyat a city should be governed not by the will of its citizens, but 
by experts in wisdom. 

Twenty-nine years old at the time of the death of Socrates, Plato 
{pmit the next dozen years abroad, and then returned to Athens to 
and preside over an institution of learning called the 
Academy. This was probably planned as a sdiool for statesmen, 
but the Athenians showed no inclnuttion to abandon their democ- 
racy and adopt toe doctrines of Plato and his disciples. Plato’s 
oiliy attempt to make a practical application of his {tofiosophy torfc 
|dace at S^yracose, which he visited twice in toe touso^ hope of 
persuading its yow^ ^ant IKonysius to assume toe role erf toe 
ideal {rfrftoso{toa’4tiiag. His lasting intomwe was exeicis^ apt 
torodjih statoaanaatoi^, but torough toe diak^pito in whkh he 
poaported to eapound the teadiing of Socrates, though it ^p peaia 
that cmtitoiiBow esoteric dootihiea weae never puWitoed, hut were 

coianHiaiatoed orady to students at toe Academy. 
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edge dl virtue was Bido’s mate 8tartii^'’p(dnt, but his b^ef io a 
transc^ident spiritual realm was partially derived fixau earltor phi* 
loso{^hers. Greek tihou^ during die nxth and filth oatturies had 
been predominantly naturalistic and empiricist, but dieie had al- 
ways been an influential counter-tendency toward philosophical 
idealism and the repudiation of nature. Orphic n^sticism had 
originally represented this impulse ot flight from the matmial 
world, though it seems to have largely degenerated into a vulgar 
thaumaturgy. More important were the doctrine of Ihe Pythag- 
oreans and the Eleatics. Both these schools displayed tlm belief 
that men could somehow arrive at the knowledge of ultimate 
reality by thought processes alone, and that this reality was im- 
material and unchanging. Ihe type of reasoning upon which it 
was based can fairly be describe as magical. It represented the 
same kind of confusion between thoughts and things, die same 
assumption that something conceived or imagined must have an 
objective reality, that had led to the imitative rituals fnimitive 
man. Though totally lacking in practical efficacy, it has contiatted 
throughout the history of Western civilization to stunulate iotidl- 
lectual ingenuity and provide emotional consolation for philosophic 
minds of the introverted type. Its political implications have been 
of lasting importance: both in its original Greek form and in its 
modem Hegelian restatement, it has been dm main intellectual 
support for authoritarianism. 

Pythagoras, who was bom on the Ionian island dE Samos and 
moved to the Italian city of Croton abom 532 B.C.. founded an 
ascetic cult directed both to the moral purification its adbmmits 
and to political leadership. He was impo^mt in the hjetoty of 
thoi^t chi^y because ctf bis bdief that the really underilymg all 
phenomena was essendaHy madianatical. The world was built of 
numbers, ahich were somdbow more real than die Objechi to 
whidi diey referred, and men could dmrd^ understand the uiu- 
verse rimply by feUowing the processes <rf mathomadcal reasonhag. 
Thhi intoxicating ooncciit, wftb hs piomise escape from die 
world sensuous mtperaence hdo a world of pure 
seems to have been lasgdy due to dte dfeepwery dua the Infen^ 
in the musical 'scale cmila he eatpredted by wstods of add u ts e ti c a l 
ratios; nuaAers were ham«croiot«, and dm owdd find sahnt^ 
through tmion udth toe music of d» ooanoa. Wmo was de^^ in- 
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fluenced by tbis madiasatical mysticism, especially in his later 
dialogues, and learned from it to regard die study of arithmetic 
and geometry as num’s main means of access to the spiritual world. 

The main contributmn of die Eleatic school was its attemfrt to 
deny change and movement Named after the Italian city of Elea, 
it was initiated by Xenophanes, an emigrant from Ionia, and was 
developed chiefly by Parmenides and his disciple Zeno, the audun: 

the paradoxes of motion. By processes of pure logic, wholly 
divorced from experience, the Katies attempted to demonstrate 
that diversity and movement were illusions and that being in its 
essence was an indivisible and static whole. In the words of Par- 
menides, “there is left but this single path to tell thee of: namely, 
that being is. And in this path there are many proofs that being is 
without beginning and indestructible; it is universal, existing alone, 
unmovable and without end; nor ever was it nor will it be, since it 
now is, all together, one and continuous.” The heart of the Eleatic 
philosophy was a mystical vision of a divine reality transcending 
sense experience, and this was defended by arguments intended to 
demonstrate that all empirical knowledge was necessarily fallacious. 
In so far as objects moved and changed, they were imknowable; 
and as the Eleatics identified knowledge and being (according to 
Parmenides, “thinking and that by reason of which thought exists 
are one and the same”), tins meant that they did not really exist.* 
Plato always spoke of Parmenides with the utmost reverence, and, 
while not ^i^g the existence of change, he adopted the Eleatic 
mgument tiiat it was not tiie true object of human knowledge. 

Plato’s earlier dialogues are largdy coimemed with the defini* 
tion of specific forms of goodness. S^rates is i^rewnted as de- 
daring that the soul is the most important part of Ae human being, 
and that just as health is the well-bdng ci the body, so virtue is 
dm wdl^ieii^ of the smtl. Throughout these discussiom he assumes 
that virtue depends on ooxect knowledge, that the differont fonns 
of virtue are aqmcts of a ringle Mate ui qfiritual wdlobeing, and 
tlim titis wefi'-behig means haj^riness. This leads hhn to dte ap- 
patently paradoxical ocmcluskm, repeated cm a number of occa- 
skms, dmt it is bettm to oifinr injustice than to do it “He who 
does wen must df aenessicy be hi^ and bleaed, and dm evil 
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man who <loe8 evS, inisenible.” lo. fact, "no evfl can hi^)|)eQ to a 
good man, eith(nr in life or after death.” ^ Socrates' insistence that 
happiness depends on inner security, not on outward drcumstaaces. 
represents a new »n|dia6is in Grei^ thought, but his argument is 
still linked with the naturalism of Greek tradition in that nunal 
goodness, like physical health, is regarded as a realization of man’s 
inherent nature. 

Throug^ut the earlier dialogues, however, Socrates rmver ac> 
tually presents any concrete definition of the goodness that mani- 
fests itself in happiness; and when he makes his first serious at- 
tempt to do so, in the Republic, it turns out that what he means 
chiefly is self-control. The physical appetites should be under the 
mastery of reason. This is, no doubt, sound advice for adolescents, 
especi^y when they belong to the jeunesse dorie, but as a general 
moral principle its applicability is limited and can easily be over- 
estimated. What it has to do with one’s duty to one’s neighbor, 
and how it provides a standard of political and social justice, Soc- 
rates never explains. The general Platonic tendency is to consider 
the control of appetite not as a means to higher objectives, but as 
good in itself, and it gradually becomes manifest that this implies 
a dualist view of human nature, the soul being considered as some- 
how separate from the body and in need of liberation frcnn it As 
Socrates declares in the Phaedo, "eadh pleasure and pain is a sort 
of nail which nails and rivets the soul to the bo<ty, until she be- 
comes like the body, and believes that to be true which die body 
affirms to be true; and from agreeing with the body and having the 
smne ddigbts she is oUiged to have the same habits and haunts, 
and is not likdy ever to be pure at her departure to the wodd 
below, but is always infected by the bo^.” * The sotd is, in fact, 
inunortal, and will probably be rewarded or punished in an after- 
life according to its deserts. Plato discusses th^ doctrine on several 
occaaons, and, though apparently not wholly convinced of ite 
truth, plainly regards it as a sociaify desirabte helid. &i conqdete 
contradictkm of the or^al Socratk argument diat goo^ess 
means happhiess, he concludes that men must be firightened into 
virtoe by tto fear of punishment in the next world. 

This dhialiaai develops i^tlw r^pudiatioa of the physical world 
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which becomes fully explicit in the doctrine of ideas of the Repub- 
lic and the later dialogues. The doctrine of ideas is primarily a 
theory of knowledge, but for Plato the knowledge of truth and the 
practice of virtue are always inseparably connected. Socrates now 
argues that the only genuine knowledge is the knowledge of ab- 
stract ideas existing in an unchanging and immaterial world; this 
world is like a cave in which man can see only shadows of the 
divine forms that really exist elsewhere. Plato seems to have ar- 
rived at this doctrine by way of the mathematical mysticism he 
derived from the Pythagoreans. Geometrical knowledge is a knowl- 
edge of ideal shapes never wholly realized in actuality. That the 
square of the hypotenuse of a right-angled triangle is equal to the 
combined squares of the two other sides is true of the ideal right- 
angled triangle which one can never exactly reproduce on paper, 
and of which all existing right-angled triangles may be regarded as 
imperfect copies. Assuming that all knowledge must be knowledge 
of something existent. Plato supposes that this ideal triangle really 
exists in some eternal and incorporeal realm, and then extends this 
assumption to all other forms of knowing. The whole material 
world consists merely of imperfect copies of eternal and unchang- 
ing ideas, and the only true knowledge is a knowledge of the ideas. 
The study of material things necessarily partakes of their unreality 
and imperfection, and is therefore mere opinion and delusion. 
Such an attitude, of course, means the total rejection of empirical 
science, a conclusion that Plato frankly and explicitly accepts. In 
one of the more curious passages in the Republic, Socrates de- 
clares that the astronomer should study “the true motions of ab- 
solute swiftness and absolute slowness,” which are to be “appre- 
hended by reason and intelligence, but not by sight,” instead of 
wasting his time investigating the actual movements of the stars. 
“We should employ problems, and let the heavens alone if we 
would approach the subject in the right way and so make the 
natural gift of reason to be of any real use.” * 

Whenever Plato discusses his realm of ideas, he is likely to en- 
gage in an outburst of metaphysical lyricism. In the Phaedrus, 
for example, it is “the very being with which true knowledge is 
concerned; the colorless, formless, intangible essence, visible only 

Republic, VII, 529, 530. Socrates* work infinitely beyond our present as- 
auditor sagely replies that this is **a tronomers.*’ 
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to mind, the pilot of the soul . . . Justice and temperance and 
knowledge absolute, not in the form of generation or of relation, 
which men call existence, but knowledge absolute in existence ab- 
solute.” ‘ Yet when one leaves the field of mathematics and extends 
the doctrine to other areas of knowledge, it soon becomes impos- 
sible to attach any intelligible meaning to it. It may be permissible 
to argue that any particular man or horse is an imperfect copy of 
the ideal representative of the species. But it is absurd to declare 
(as Socrates declares in the Republic) that all existing beds are 
imperfect copies of the ideal bed “existing in nature, which is 
made by God.” ““ The doctrine becomes even more meaningless 
when it is extended from concrete objects to values and one is 
asked to withdraw one’s mind from the imperfect justice and beauty 
manifested in the natural world and learn to apprehend these values 
in their ideal essence. Yet the love and contemplation of absolute 
goodness, abstracted from all material embodiments, is Plato’s 
formula for salvation. This caimot be described as religious mys- 
ticism, which is always an emotional experience, the participant 
feeling a sense of unity with a spiritual power. Plato may have been 
a mystic in his esoteric teaching, but the doctrine of the dialogues 
is not emotional union with a personal God, but the intellectual 
contemplation of abstract ideas. Most of his readers have been too 
overwhelmed by the eloquence of his verbiage to inquire what is 
meant by beauty, justice, and goodness in their abstract essence. It 
is significant that whenever Plato tries to give a more specific con- 
tent to his doctrine, he finds it neces.sary to return to mathematics. 
In the Republic, Socrates declares that the study of arithmetic, 
“if pursued in the spirit of a phUosopher, and not of a shopkeeper,” 
is the easiest way for the soul “to pass from becoming to truth and 
being, . , . compelling the soul to reason about abstract number, 
and rebelling against the introduction of visible or tangible objects 
into the argument.” In fact, “the true use of it is simply to draw 
the soul toward being,” its practical utility in trade being an 
unfortunate misapplication. In the Philebus, the forms of geometry 
are actually equated with ideal beauty. “Understand me to mean 
straight lines and circles,” says Socrates, “or the plane or solid 
figures which are formed out of them by turning lathes and rulers 
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and measurers of angles; for these I aflSrm to be not only relatively 
beautiful, like other things, but they are eternally and absolutely 
beautiful.” " 

In the later dialogues, especially in the Timaeus, the doctrine of 
ideas is developed into a cosmology. Plato envisages the universe 
as composed of three basic factors: the primal matrix, which was 
originally a formless and chaotic flux; the formative energy of 
divine power; and the ideas used by God as patterns in ordering 
the world. The imperfections of the universe are due to the recal- 
citrance of the primal “necessity,” with its “elements of violence 
and injustice,” * which God could not completely shape in accord 
with the ideas. The Timaeus deals largely with astronomy and 
physiology, describing the universe in geocentric terms, arguing 
that the stars and planets are spiritual beings, and presenting a long 
and fanciful account of God’s ethical objectives in designing the 
human body. God is primarily a mathematician, and most natural 
objects are composed of geometrical shapes, especially triangles. 

Throughout this dialogue, Plato’s main motivation was to pro- 
vide a cosmological foundation for his views of human society. As- 
suming (like all pre-scientific thinkers) that political and ethical 
doctrines must be deduced from the structure of the universe, and 
wishing to prove the validity of authoritarianism and asceticism, he 
found it necessary to insist that the stars and planets moved in 
uniform circular courses around the earth. Thus, these spiritual 
beings displayed that undeviating conformity with an ideal order 
which Plato required, and deplored the lack of, in men and women. 
This reliance on astronomical theory as a support for earthly au- 
thority was shared by all Greek conservatives, having originated 
with Pythagoras. The fact that the stars and, more especially, the 
planets did not actually move in these uniform circular courses was 
a scandal that it was believed should be kept hidden (this was, no 
doubt, why Socrates in the Republic urged astronomers to “employ 
problems and let the heavens alone”). This political use of astron- 
omy continued during the Hellenistic period, preventing acceptance 
of the heliocentric theory in spite of the evidence in its favor, and 
was inherited by the Christian Church. It did not disappear until 
the seventeenth century of our era. Throughout these two thou- 

^ Republic, VI, 523, 526. Philebus, ^ Statesman, 21^, 
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sand years the Timaeus remained the chief source of cosmological 
opinion in the Western world, its prestige being one of the main 
obstacles to the growth of science.® 

The importance of the doctrine of ideas lies, of course, in the 
practical conclusions that Plato used it to support, and these carry 
us back from lofty cosmological speculations to the moral and 
political realities of Plato’s own life in fourth-century Athens. Hav- 
ing located values not within the natural world but outside it, he 
went on to argue that they could be realized only in so far as 
nature was mastered and surmounted. 

There are two kinds of human experience by which physical 
forms become charged with a value transcending rationalistic ex- 
planation: the experience of love and the experience of art. While 
these may be taken as indications that the full meaning of human 
life cannot be comprehended in scientific terms, they derive their 
significance precisely from the fact that the feeling of transcendence 
is conveyed through a sensuous embodiment, thus suggesting that 
values are always immanent in the natural world, though becoming 
visible only in moments of irradiation. This sense of epiphany had 
been beautifully expressed in the Olympian religion, with its wor- 
ship of divine beings whose presence was felt not in miracles and 
other supernatural interventions, but in any natural human experi- 
ence of high intensity. But for Plato, nature and value belonged to 
different realms. It is significant that he was hostile to the whole 
Homeric mythology, complaining that its tales about the gods were 
immoral and degrading. 

The transcendental significance of sexual love is the main theme 
of the Symposium and of part of the Phaedrus, love for a beautiful 
person being represented as an aspect of the love for beauty in 
general, and also of the desire for immortality, and hence as a 
method for the purification of the soul. The function of Eros is to 
act as mediator between gods and men. There are, however, two 
peculiarities about Plato’s treatment of the subject, and both of 

Shakespeare’s Ulysses, for exam- Insisture, course, proportion, sea- 
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them are directly related to the fact that he attributed religious 
meaning only to pederasty. Toward heterosexuality his attitude was 
always brutally utilitarian: regarding it as simply a means for 
breeding children and for satisfying masculine appetites, he ad- 
vocated state regulation without the slightest recognition that im- 
portant emotions might be involved. 

The first peculiarity of Platonic love is that the loved object is 
simply a means to the appreciation of beauty in the abstract, and 
ceases to be loved when this has been attained. As the Symposium 
declares, “he who would proceed aright in this matter should begin 
in youth to visit beautiful forms; and first, if he be guided by his 
instructor aright, to love one such form only — out of that he should 
create fair thoughts; and soon he will of himself perceive that the 
beauty of one form is akin to the beauty of another; and then if 
beauty of form in general is his pursuit, how foolish would he be 
not to recognize that the beauty of every form is one and the same. 
And when he perceives this he will abate his violent love of the 
one, which he will despise and deem a small thing, and will be- 
come a lover of all beautiful forms. . . . The true order of going 
... is to begin from the beauties of earth and mount upwards 
for the sake of that other beauty, using these as steps only.” ° This 
consideration of the loved object as simply an educational in- 
strument, a stepping-stone toward spirituality, is, of course, in ac- 
cord with Plato’s whole philosophy, but his lack of true personal 
feeling is due to the fact that he is thinking exclusively of desire 
for a beautiful boy, not of love for a wife or mistress or even for a 
man of his own age. The other peculiarity of Plato’s doctrine is 
that (according to the Phaedrus) he believes that love is noblest, 
and best fulfills its educative function, when it is not physically 
consummated. The real reason for this curious and pathologicd 
attitude, as the discussions in the Phaedrus and the Laws make 
unmistakably plain, is that, in spite of his homosexual propensities, 
Plato is at the same time convinced that they are “unnatural.” ^ 
In the Laws, written in his old age, homosexual love is explicitly 
prohfi>ited. The whole concept of Platonic love is, in fact, a perver- 
sion, not merely because it is boy-love and not the love of women, 

’Symposium, 210. ’'See Phaedrus, 250, 256; Laws, I, 
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but for the profounder reason that it involves denial of the true 
meaning and purpose of sexual love in any of its forms.* 

While Plato recognizes a spiritual element in love, though in- 
sisting that this is not expressed in carnal desire but must be liber- 
ated from it, he attributes to art no transcendental significance 
whatever. His attitude toward artistic creativity is, in fact, marked 
by such intense and persistent hostility that one must suspect a 
political motivation. Was he influenced by the close association of 
so many great artists with the Periclean democracy? One might 
have expected him to accept the more abstract and less representa- 
tional forms of art as revelations of the ideas. This conclusion was 
actually reached in the Neo-Platonic philosophy of the third cen- 
tury of our era; according to Plotinus, architecture and music 
were the highest art forms because they were based on geometrical 
and mathematical principles and hence were direct expressions of 
the divine reality.® Plato, on the other hand, living in an age when 
most art forms copied nature, assumes that all art is necessarily 
representational (even music, which he regards as a representation 
of human emotions). This means that art is even farther removed 
from reality than are the objects it depicts; nature is an inferior 
copy of the ideas, and art is an inferior copy of nature. But while 
art has no religious significance, it has important educational func- 
tions because it tends to mold human character; it must therefore 
be rigidly supervised by the government, which should allow only 
ennobling emotions to be portrayed and should prohibit degrading 
conceptions either of the gods or of human beings. As Socrates 
declares in the Republic, “we must remain firm in our conviction 
that hymns to the gods and praises of famous men are the only 
poetry which ought to be admitted into our state.” The arts have, 
in fact, such influence on human attitudes that no innovation what- 
ever should be permitted, poets and composers being compelled by 
law to conform to the traditional styles. “When modes of music 

»Hie funetton of the Platonic Eios reUeious transcendent^m ba<* to nat- 
was to elevate men from earth to uralism, and Platonism justlM the 
heaven. The immense pwularity of love of nature beautj^y giving it a 
Platonic love (mostly in heterosexual religious signincanee. Cmce the move- 
forms) during the European Rentis- ment had been completed, men no 
sance nearly tvro thousand years later longer needed the Platomc rationaltea- 
was caused by an opposite movement, tion. . ,, , ,, 
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change, the fundamental laws of the state always change with 
them.” ^ 

The full meaning and purpose of the Platonic philosophy, how- 
ever, becomes apparent only in its political applications. The Re- 
public and the Imws are much the longest of the dialogues, and 
the aristocratic and authoritarian form of government they pre- 
scribe must be regarded as the end toward which all of Plato’s 
thinking is ultimately directed. The ideal state of the Republic 
may be described as the Spartan system covered with a veneer of 
metaphysics; the Laws is Sparta almost undisguised. 

The problems raised in the two dialogues are, of course, the 
necessary starting-points of any discussion of political theory. What 
makes a government legitimate, so that it will exercise “voluntary 
rule over voluntary subjects”? * What kind of social order will men 
freely and spontaneously accept and support? What is meant by 
the just man, and what basic standard of justice can be applied to 
the reform of existing political and economic systems? These are 
the fundamental questions that confront, and in some form must 
be answered by, any rationalistic non-traditional society. Different 
societies at different periods of history have answered &em in dif- 
ferent ways; and any answer, like the initial postulates that form 
the starting-points of Euclidian geometry, must consist of an ethi- 
cal affirmation, not of a demonstrable truth. Thus, liberalism be- 
gins by asserting the rights of the individual personality, which 
are regarded as incommensurate with all other social objectives 
and hence as of infinite value, while consetyatism postulates a be- 
lief in the organic order and unity of society. These must be recog- 
nized as hypotheses, not as dogmas or facts, and the only possible 
test of their validity is operational. Any refusal to recognize this 
necessary uncertainty by insisting that the rightness of some partic- 
ular system can be rationally demonstrated leads to intolerance 
and persecution — a conclusion fully exemplified by Plato and all 
Flatonists. 

Plato’s alleged purpose having been to deduce the nature ol the 
ideal state from rational first principles, it would pediaps be unffiir 
to complain ci his failure to provide a practical program for his 
contemporaries, but erne may legitimately axpect a philosofffier to 
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diow some real understanding of the problems of his own age. 
The underlying cause of the difficulties confronting Greece during 
Plato’s lifetime was that, owing to the double movement of uni- 
versalism and rationalistic individualism, the city-state had ceased 
to be a viable institution. What Greece needed was political leader- 
ship capable of foreseeing and guiding the transfer of loyalties to 
some larger political unity. But what Plato’s ideal state actually 
represented was a reaction back to the narrow tribalism of an ear- 
lier epoch. Hating everything represented by Periclean Athens, he 
was hostile to trade, industry, and maritime enterprise; he assumed 
that the small independent city-state was the only possible political 
form, at least for Greeks; and though he wished to moderate the 
destructiveness of interstate warfare, he supposed that such war- 
fare would continue and was, in fact, an ennol^g activity. His 
model community was the small agricultural state, dominated by 
a privileged warrior class, which had existed in Greece before the 
advent of commerce and democracy and was still, on the whole, 
exemplified by Sparta. Despite the playful tone of the Republic, 
there can be little doubt that Plato actually hoped that such a state 
could be re-created imder the leadership of some philosopher-king, 
and could then be prevented from degenerating by means of an 
all-embracing regimentation of the thoughts and activities of its 
citizens. The Platonic ideal was, of course, wholly static, and 
once it had come into being, any change whatever meant corrup- 
tion. In the Laws Plato actually wishes to prohibit innovations not 
only in the arts, but even in children’s games; if people are allowed 
to play new games wbtt>>tliey ate young, they will become revolu- 
tionaries when they grow up.’ 

The Republic begins by attempting to define the just man. After 
dismissing the argument that justice reflects the will of the strongest 
and is therefore merely conventional, Socrates shifts the discussion 
to a definition of the just state. A brief statement (rf tihe various 
specialized occupations needed in an organized cmnmunity quickly 
leads to a recognition that the state needs soldiers, who also ought 
to constitute a specialized professional class. Socrates dien ab- 
ruptly plunges into a long description of the type of education 
which the soldwr chiss ought to receive. This rema in s die central 
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theme throughout most of the rest of the dialogue; the original 
questions — the nature of the just man and of the Just state — ^reap- 
pear only briefly and at rare intervals, and the fact that the soldier 
class is to constitute an aristocracy is slipped into the discussion 
without any argument whatever. The dialogue is, in fact, an ex- 
traordinarily skillful and ingenious piece of obfuscation, the main 
purpose of which is to deceive the unwary reader into accepting 
the most unpalatable conclusions by avoiding direct argument 
about them, and at the same time distracting his attention from 
what is really going on by keeping him interested in a program 
for an ideal education.* 

It is assumed (without argument) that the state is like the in- 
dividual and is therefore an organic whole composed of subor- 
dinate parts. The welfare of the state is the only concern of the 
statesman, any question of individual rights being wholly ignored 
(Socrates explains that his purpose is the happiness of the state as 
a whole, not that of its individual members). It is also assumed 
(again without argument) that each individual should devote him- 
self to his own specialized function and not meddle with matters 
outside his own sphere; the cobbler should cobble, the soldier 
should fight, and the ruler should rule. This leads to the conclu- 
sion that there should be a separate group of rulers, who should 
be chosen from the more gifted and disciplined members of the 
soldier class and given an additional education. After expatiating 
on these arrangements, Socrates suddenly discovers that this is the 
meaning of justice. Justice in the individual means order and self- 
control, appetites and desires being guided by reason, and, simi- 
larly, the just state is the state in which each class maintains the 
harmony of the whole by concentrating on its own special tasks, 
government being entrusted to rulers who perform in die body 
politic the role ^at reason plays in the individual personality. 
Justice means “that one man should practise one thing only, the 
thing to which his nature was best adapted.” ” Thus, the central 
thesis of the Republic is a direct attack on the humanistic and 
d«nociatic ideals of universal versatili^ and popular participa- 
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tion in government which had been proclaimed by Pericles in the 
Funeral Speech.* 

After S^rates begins to describe the education of the soldier 
class, the mass of farmers, craftsmen, and traders who comprise 
the main body of the population quickly disappears from view 
and is scarcely mentioned again. Its only function in the Platonic 
scheme is like that of the Spartan helots: to provide economic 
support for the aristocracy. Plato’s main concern is to describe 
an ideal ruling class, and he feels that the chief danger to be 
avoided is a growth of individualism. He therefore proposes that, 
in the process of welding the soldier and ruling classes into a 
unified group devoted to the defense of the established order, 
they should not merely be given a prolonged education composed 
of gymnastics, carefully censored forms of poetry and music, and 
(for the rulers) mathematics and dialectics, but should also be 
denied the rights of private property and private marriage. Their 
economic needs will be met out of the taxes paid by the mass of 
the population; their mating will be controlled by the state au- 
thorities with a view to maintaining high eugenic standards, es- 
pecially courageous soldiers being rewarded with more sexual 
opportunities. Both the educational program and the economic 
and sexual communism of the Republic apply, of course, exclu- 
sively to the warrior and ruling classes (a fact that Plato, no 
doubt deliberately, fails to emphasize, so that unwary readers often 
overlook it), and their main object is not to promote anybody’s 
happiness or welfare, but to create a disciplined body of automata 
who will maintain order and prevent innovation.' 

® There are two significant references to end all funeral speeches, 
to Pericles in the dialogues. In the ^ Plato has won much credit for in- 
Gorgias (516) he is described as “the eluding women in his ruling classes, 

first who gave the people pay, and This was probably due to a recognition 

made them idle and cowardly, and that the breeding arrangements could 
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Plato, of course, insists on the benevolence of his upper classes; 
as he repeatedly explains, they will be like sheep dogs who protect 
their own flock and use their teeth only against marauding wolves. 
But thou^ he guards against the corrupting influences of the 
desire for wealth by denying them the right of private property, 
he shows no recognition of the dangers of the desire for power. 
No legal restrictions on their authority are proposed. Plato, in 
fact, regards the rule of law as necessary only in an imperfect 
society. In the Statesman he compares the law to “an obstinate 
and ignorant tyrant,” and declares that “the best thing of all is 
not that the law should rule, but that a man should rule, sup- 
posing him to have wisdom and royal power.” And though he 
hopes that the benevolence of the rulers will ensure the willing 
submission of the mass of the population, he proposes to rely 
also on force and propaganda. The soldiers should choose for their 
permanent encampment a place “whence they can best suppress 
insurrection.” The rulers, moreover, should invent and propagate 
a myth to the effect that God has made some men out of gold or 
silver and others out of brass and iron, and “the species will 
generally be preserved in the children.” Plato recognizes that 
some children of gold or silver parents may need to be demoted 
to the brass-and'iron category, and that farmers and artisans may 
occasionally have sons worthy of elevation to the warrior and rul- 
ing classes — an admission that has enabled his liberal admirers 
to claim that he believed in equality of opportunity. But in view 
of his emphasis on eugenic breeding among the warrior class, 
and in view also of the fact that the distinctive training and educa- 
tion of the upper classes are to begin at birth, it does not seem 
likely that &e crossing of class lines would be a frequent 
occurrence.’ 

This rigid and hierarchical sptem, which seems (if its real intent 
and meaning are kq>t in mind) to be at the same time a throw- 
back to the barbaric Greece of the Achaean conquerors and a 
foreshadowing of the one-party totalitarian state of the twentieth 
century, is, according to Plato, the one true commonwealth exist- 
ing in the realm of values, all actual communiti^ being pervm^ 
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sions and corruptions of it.* Measaring existing republics by tbis 
ideal standard (near the end of the dialogue), Socrates finds, of 
course, that Sparta ranks closest to it, erring chiefly in being 
governed by its soldiers rather than by a ruling class trained in 
philosophy. Athens is near the bottom of the scale, the only worse 
system being the tyranny into which every democracy must fi- 
nally degenerate. But although the ideal state does not at present 
exist on earth, “in heaven . . . there is laid up a pattern of it, 
methinks, which he who desires may behold, and beholding may 
set his own house in order. But whether such a one exists, or 
ever will exist in fact, is no matter; for he will live after the manner 
of the city, having nothing to do with any other”: a statement 
that seems to imply a repudiation of allegiance to the democratic 
polis of which Plato was actually a citizen.' 

After the deceptive fascination of the RepMic, it is almost 
with relief that one turns to the final work of Plato's old age, 
the Laws, which is totally lacking in literary charm and consists 
largely of a rambling and disorganized collection of legislative 
proposals, but which spells out an authoritarian system of govern- 
ment much more frankly and in fuller detail. Abandoning the 
hope of realizing his ided republic, Plato describes what he now 
regards as the best practicable alternative, envisaging a small ag- 
ricultural community, remote from the sea with its commercial 
temptations, and governed by magistrates whose main purpose is 
to maintain strict moral discipline and prevent any innovations. 
Religious beliefs are to be prescribed by law, and any heretics 
are to be sentenced to prison. This emphasis on a kind of inquisi- 
tion, to be exercised by a “nocturnal council” of censors who are 
to have the chief authority, has shocked many of Plato’s admirers. 
Yet the main difference between the Plato of the Republic and 
the Plato of the Laws is that in the former he was hopeful that 
his aristocratic system could be maintained by deceiving the mass 
of the people into accepting it as “justice,” whereas when he 

’Aristotle points out Uiat Plato’s the teal dtizens” (Politics, 12Ma). 
ideal r^ublic would consist of “two With his eimeriettce of Greek political 
states in one, each hostile to the odier. life, Aristotle understood Mato’s iirtea- 
. . . He makes the guards into a mere tion much more clearly than most of 
occupying garrison, while the hus- his modem admirers, 
hanthnen and artisans and the rest are ' Rtpublie, IX, 592. 
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came to write the Laws he recognized that it could be maintained 
only by repression. 

Considered in relation to his own time and milieu, Plato 
registers the onset of decadence in Greek civilization. Men had 
lost faith in the gods and institutions of the polis, and were in- 
capable of moving forward to some broader form of social inte- 
gration. Under such circumstances, individuals always display a 
sense of alienation from their society, looking for private modes 
of salvation and indulging in utopian fantasies, while the need 
for order is met partly by outright force and repression and partly 
by a reaction back to the attitudes of some earlier period. All 
these tendencies are clearly exemplified in the Platonic philosophy. 

Socrates (according to the Crito) felt that he owed allegiance 
to the laws of Athens even when the result was his own execution, 
but the Socratic emphasis on the inner life marked the beginning 
of a withdrawal from society which became increasingly emphatic 
in later philosophic movements. Plato’s whole system was based 
on the repudiation of the world in which he physically existed; 
its practical implications were underlined by the affirmation in 
the Republic that the philosopher would live after the manner of 
the heavenly city, “having nothing to do with any other.” This 
statement afiSrmed the decadence of the polis and the failure of 
the Greek world to develop any alternative institutional organism. 

Plato’s ideal republic was presented as a timeless pattern of 
perfection, applicable to the future as well as to the past, but its 
implications were, of course, reactionary. In actuality, however, 
any return to the polis of two or three centuries earlier was im- 
possible, and the past institution to which the Greek jvorld finally 
reverted was the theocratic monarchy of the Near East. The de- 
cadence of Greek civilization was accompanied by an influx of 
Eastern beliefs, particularly the concept of the deified king as the 
focus of political order. Of this orientalization of the Greek world 
Plato may be regarded as the unconscious foreruimer. His specific 
references to the Near Eastern civilizations were mostly laudatory. 
He admired Egypt because of its frozen resistance to change, its 
preservatum throu^ thousands of years of the same art styles, its 
rigid class divisions, and its respect for priest-philosophers; much 
of his mathematical and astronomical mysticism, including par- 
ticularly his belief in the divinity of the stars and in the magical 
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importance of certain time cycles, was borrowed frmn Mesopo- 
tamia. More generally, his conception of a static and eternal model 
of perfection and his denial of the really of history strongly re- 
sembled the attitudes of the theocratic age of the fourth millen- 
nium B.c. and pointed to the same political conclusion: obedience 
to an inspired priest- or philosopher-king who would establish 
this model of perfection upon earth. 

During the period of the decadence, Platonism was challenged 
by a number of rival schools, and relatively few individuals ac- 
cepted it completely. Platonic ways of thinking, nevertheless, had 
a pervasive and inescapable influence on all later Greek culture. 
Hellenic philosophy never regained the liberalism and the natural- 
ism of the great age; its bias henceforth was ascetic, pessimistic, 
anti-democratic, and anti-scientific. Not until the advent of 
Christianity, which combined an afiSrmation of individual freedom 
and the goodness of nature with a religious universalism, did the 
Hellenic world make a new intellectual beginning with new 
premises. And even Christianity was deeply corrupted by Plato- 
nism during the centuries in which it was rising to dominance. 

Plato’s later influence on the civilization of the Western world 
is another story. Stimulated by the questions raised in the dia- 
logues and by their extraordinary dialectical richness and subtlety, 
many of his readers have taken from him only what they needed. 
In spite of his contempt for empirical observation, his emphasis on 
the value of mathematics helped to promote the scientific develop- 
ment of the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries. His mystical 
sense of the unreality of the world of space and time has been 
echoed by a long series of poets and philosophers who have by no 
means accepted all his forbidding conclusions. But his chief im- 
portance has been to provide philosophical support for the belief 
that order requires the denial of freedom. He was the great enemy 
of the faith in a natural harmony expressed in some universal 
standard of justice which the Western world derived partly from 
the Jewish Messianic hope and partly from the earlier Greek con- 
cept of the divinity of nature. For Plato there could be no harmony 
except through the suppression of all forms of natural vitality, 
and justice meant the total subordination of the individual to the 
state. Thus, Platonism in its various forms has been the main 
intellectual source of corruption in die Western heritage. The first 
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of those great system-builders who (like Calvin and Hegel and 
Marx in modem times) have erected imposing intellectual struc- 
tures on foundations of personal prejudice, he was the archetype 
of ah the ideologues, toth radical and reactionary, who have 
wished to create some mathematical model of utopian perfection 
at the expense of human freedom and vitality. 
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I n the fourth centuiy b.c., Mediterranean society entered a new 
phase of development which was to last for the next five 
hundred years. The unity that the Greek city-states were inca- 
pable of achieving by their own efforts was jSnally imposed by the 
armed force of Macedon. This was followed by an ^xx;h of em- 
pire-building, initiated by Alexander and his generals and con- 
tinued by Rome, which ended in the unification of the entire 
Mediterranean wmrld. Both the Macedonians and the Romans re- 
garded themselves as the inheritors and sponsors of Hellenism, 
and their conquests were accompanied by the diffusion of Hellenic 
culture and tite Hellenic polls. This movement of political and 
cultural imperialism did not finally lose its Impetus and begin to 
recede until the third century of our era. 

The HeUenism that spread throu^ the Mediterranean world, 
however, was no longer a living culture, but a closed and petrified 
system of ideas. The period of high creativity in Greek civilization 
ended in the fourth century. Unable to find solutions for its in- 
tellectual and political problems, the Giedt mind turned back to 
the past and devoted itself to the conservation and unitation oi 
the achievemeats of eariier generatioos. The creative artist and 
thinker gave place to the scholar who comnumted on the works 
of his predecessors and the rh^orician who specialized in the 
graceful expfeHaon (ff commonplaces. Culture became divorced 
from poUtical and economic realities; and whfle otder depended 
hraceforth maiofy on force, mitigated only the Cental fain* 
ciple of wmsh^ d the god-king, Intellectuals oontimied to culti- 
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vate the attitudes and beliefs associated with the free self-govern- 
ing polis of the Periclean age. Thus, the Hellenistic and Roman 
empires, so impressive in their material achievements, were aes- 
thetically and spiritually far less productive than the city-state 
society whose way of life they sought to imitate. This disharmony 
between culture and social conditions could be ended only by the 
adoption of a new view of life derived from new premises. Chris- 
tiania, with its faith in a universal God and in the brotherhood 
of man, may be regarded as a response to the problems that the 
Hellenism of the fourth century had failed to solve. 

Confronted by the dissolution of objective standards of truth 
and justice, the disintegrating effects of individualism, and the 
need for some broader principle of political integration, fourth- 
century Greeks continued to cling to the small self-governing polis 
as the only possible focus of loyalty. So deeply had the city-state 
culture been impressed upon their minds and spirits that they 
were incapable of the necessary transfer of allegiance to new 
ideals, insisting instead that the solution for every political diffi- 
culty was to return to some earlier phase in Greek development. 
Few people displayed this reactionary tendency as violently as 
Plato, but there was a widespread inclination to condenm democ- 
racy and conunercialism and to idealize the aristocratic and 
agrarian society of earlier epochs. It is significant that this period 
produced no poetry or drama worthy of survival, the extant liter- 
ature consisting wholly of history, philosophy, and political and 
legal oratory. MeanwMe, interstate warfare continu^ as before, 
the Athenians building and losing a second maritime ^pire, until 
all the Greek cities lost their liberties as a result of the victory of 
Philip of Macedon at Chaeronea in 338. 

The three leading figures of fourth-century Athens, Demos- 
thenes, Isocrates, and Aristotle, all exemplified in different ways 
this failure of creativhy and contributed to the petrifaction of cul- 
ture during the epoch of imperialism. Demosthenes, whose ideak 
were Periclean i^er than aristocratic, spmit his mature years hi 
a long and futile effort to persuade his fellow citizens to ^ow 
enough courage and foresight to resist die growing poww 
Macedon. The most eloqumit of Greek orators, be proved by the 
sublimity and passion of his speeches diat the spirit that had in* 
i^fired Aeschylus and Phidias had not yet wholly lost its vitaliQr. 
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Yet the whole object of his career was to preserve the particularism 
of the city-state, and in his determination to prevent the unifica- 
tion of Greece by Macedonian power, he was even willing to seek 
help from Persia; devoted to freedom and republicanism, he saw 
no way of maintaining them except through the independence of 
the polis. The rhetoricians of later ages continued to echo his 
praises of the Athenian commonwealth, while owing the security 
that enabled them to practice rhetoric to the despotic rule of 
god-kings. 

For Demosthenes the ideals of Hellenism were inseparable from 
the independence of the polis. Isocrates, on the other hand, rec- 
ognized that the polis was no longer a viable institution and tried 
to separate Hellenic culture from the political roots that gave it 
nourishment. A teacher of oratory and a political pamphleteer, 
he advocated the unity of Greece and called for a crusade in the 
name of the Hellenic ideal against the Persian Empire. In his 
early life he hoped for Athenian leadership, though he distrusted 
democracy and favored a restoration of aristocratic rule; in his 
later years he supported the hegemony of Macedon. Hellenism, 
for Isocrates, meant primarily intellectual culture, and could there- 
fore be imparted to non-Greek peoples. Yet in trying to transcend 
the particularism of the city-state and the opposition between the 
Greek and the barbarian, he ended with a theory of culture that 
was remarkably sterile and uncreative. He depicted it as a kind of 
intellectual gymnastic, a series of mental games paralleling the 
training of the body in athletics, appropriate only to a leisured 
wealthy class and serving no deeper social or religious purpose. 
“Our ancestors,” he declared, “assigned to each a type of training 
suitable to his wealth. Those who had less property they put to 
farming and trade. . . . Those who had sufficient property they 
compelled to engage in riding, gymnastic, hunting and intellectual 
exercise, seeing that these pursuits make some men distinguished 
and keep others from most kinds of wickedness.” * The main 
element in the culture of Isocrates was rhetoric, skill in the use <tf 
words, which he legarded as the essential quality distinguishing 
men from anitwnk and as the foundation of all chnlization. Rhet- 
oric should therefore take the place of philosophy and the sciences 


^ Quoted by Werner Jaeger; Paldgia, traadated by Oflbert Hig^et, HI, 121. 
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as the center cl education. "Those who busy themselves with 
ethical educatfon would be better men if they became ambUious 
to speak well and fell in love with the art of persuasion.” ’ Isoc- 
rates exemplified his own principles by writing a prose ttiat was 
uniformly smooth, lucid, and euphonious, though it lacked energy 
and originality. It was essentially the culture of Isocrates, with its 
concern for the skillful deployment of words rather than the 
knowledge of realities and its appeal to leisure-class snobbery, 
that spread through the Mediterranean world under the rule of 
Rome. The classicism that became the main basis of upper-class 
education in the Europe of the Renaissance was partly vitiated 
by the same weaknesses. 

The most significant examples of the loss of intellectual crea- 
tivity, however, are to be found in the work of Aristotle. A tem- 
peramental empiricist who nevertheless spent twenty years im- 
bibing idealian at Plato’s Academy, a rationalist with strong mys- 
tical and religious inclinations to which he attempted to give a 
scientific coloration, he was a very complex and, in some ways, 
mconsistent thinker; and because he covered all fields of knowl- 
edge with an encyclopedic scope that no other philosopher has 
evo' equaled, his view of life cannot be summarize in any simple 
formula. But there can be no doubt that in his philosophy (as 
distinct from his scientific researches) he was primarily a con- 
server of the values of the past, making no attempt to look beyond 
the established Hellenic ettios. His main philosophic purpose was 
to systematize the traditional view of life by finding formulas that 
woidd resdve tiie doubts and l^dge the contradictions suggested 
by his piedeces5(HS. This work restoration resulted in one of 
the most unposing intellectoal syntheses in idl Western history, 
but its main effect was to close lines of inquiry rather than to 
open thmn, to end speculation instead of stimulating it. Althou^ 
Aristotle (unlike Plato) located the ideal fmrms within nature 
and not outside it, he followed Plato in regarding them as the 
only objects of true knowledge, the material world being subject 
to contingeaicy and hence partialfy unknowalde. Such an attitude 
Mocked aS prc^iresB in the physical sciences. Aristotle showed, 
mmeover, mudi d the tendmu^ to regard culture as the adocn- 


*Jatgu‘t cp. ekn EL tto. 
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oaent ctf a Idlswe class and identify it with the mechanical imita* 
tion of established models that was so conspicuous in Isocr^es. 

It is ironical that Aristotle dtould have been for three years 
the tutor of Alexander of Macedon, for their relationship was a 
reversal of the more usual difference between the man of thought 
and the man of action. Whereas Aristmle saw only the past, 
Alexander intuited the future. During the same decade in which 
Aristotle was giving final expression to the Greek way of life, his 
pupil was proclaiming the new political principles that would 
dominate the Mediterranean world for the next five hundred years. 
We do not know in what ways Alexander was influenced by his 
teacher, but certainly he did not learn from him to build an em- 
pire in which all races and religions would be unified under the 
rule of a god-king. 

Bom in 384, Aristotle spent his young manhood at the Acad- 
emy, and his early writings, which have not survived, seem to 
have been largely Platonic. His later intellectual biography, as far 
as it can be reconstmeted, apparently consisted of a graduM eman- 
cipation from Platonic ways of thinidtng and an increasing respect 
for scientific observation. After Plato’s death in 347, he spent a 
dozen years in Asia Minor and in Macedon, and then returned to 
Athens to found a new school, the Lyceum, where he continued 
to expound his own “peripatetic” doctrines almost until his death 
m 322. All his extant writings seem to date from this final period 
of his life. His own system of thought, largely worked out in a 
kind of implicit dialogue between his acquired Platonism and 
his own scientific temperament, may be regarded as an attempt 
to reconcile the two discordant tendencies in Greek thouglht, the 
empiricist and the idealist. 

Hellenism had been founded on the faith that the norms and 
values expressed in the life of the polls were derived from nature. 
By the fourth century this faith had apparently become untenable. 
According to such empiricists as Democritus ai^ Protagoras, 
values could not be found in nature and hence were merely con- 
ventional, and Plato had responded by removing them to an ideal 
and eternal realm and disrntesing the whole phcmomenal worid as 
a world of rimdowa. Closefy allied to the prohlan d values was 
the problem of knosriedge. The enqnricist assumption that all 
knowledge was derived from sense impressions apparentfy led 
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to a universal relativism, as it was observed that sensuous ap- 
pearances varied from moment to moment and between one in- 
dividual and another. The Platonic answer was to dismiss all ob- 
servation as necessarily fallacious and declare that the only true 
knowledge was a knowledge of unchanging forms and ideas innate 
in the human soul. Thus Greek thought confronted an apparently 
unbridgeable dichotomy between matter and spirit, Ae outer 
world of objective experience and the inner world of subjective 
affirmation. This is perhaps the most fundamental of the perennial 
dilemmas of philosophy, and any reconciliation can be found only 
through imaginative symbols transcending man’s capacity for in- 
tellectual explanation. For the Greeks the two worlds had once 
been unified through the myths of the Olympian religion, ex- 
pressed not in intellectual formulas, but in works of the creative 
imagination. But by the fourth century most educated persons no 
longer regarded the Olympian gods as more than entertaining 
fictions or hypostasizations of civic loyalty; and if they could not 
accept the mystery cults, they were left wholly dependent on the 
rationalizations of philosophy. 

Aristotle sought an intellectual solution to these problems by 
interpreting the world in terms derived from biology. He was the 
son of a doctor, and his whole view of life was strongly influenced 
by the Greek medical tradition, with its conception of health as 
natural harmony and its insistence that the function of human art 
was to supplement nature’s efforts. Just as the empiricists had 
arrived at moral relativism by applying to human life the concepts 
of physics, and the absolutism of Plato had been deduced from 
the immutable laws of geometry, so Aristotle was able to replace 
values in nature by generalizing from the facts of organic life. 
Every organism went throu^ a process of growth in order to 
realize all the potentialities of its nature; the matter of which it 
was composed was shaped and molded by an inherent form, and 
the final achievement of maturi^ was implicit in its origins. Frmn 
these biological oonceptiona Aristotle derived the basic frumulas 
with which he built his metaphysical system: the view of every 
object as an indissoluble union matter and form; the interpreta- 
tion of all movemem and change as the actualization of poten- 
tially; the fourfold systmn of causation — material, efficient, formal, 
and filnal; and tiie assunytion tiiat dl natural pocesses must be 
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regarded teleologically. Above all, the biological approach enabled 
him to present ethical and political values as natural, avoiding 
both the Sophistic doctrine that they were merely conventional 
and the Platonic retreat into eternity. Every living creature, man 
included, sought to realize its own kind of perfection, achieving 
arete in proportion as the inherent form became actualized in 
matter. To live well was to live in accord with the purposes of 
nature. Thus Aristotle surmounted the Sophistic dichotomy be- 
tween nature and civilization; his concept of nature included or- 
ganized human society, instead of being contrasted with it.* 

Although Aristotle did not endow nature with personality or 
identify it with God, he constantly used metaphors implying that 
natural processes showed planning and foresight. Nature is “like 
a good housekeeper”; it “does nothing in vain,” and “behaves 
as if it foresaw the future.” Aristotle’s concept of nature, though 
expressed in apparently rationalistic terms, went, in fact, far be- 
yond valid induction; this was mythology masquerading as science. 
And it is significant — and typical of the intellectualism that be 
exemplified — ^that in thus trying to disguise the fact that man can 
attribute values to nature only by means of a religious affirmation, 
he lost the realistic insights eml^ied in religious belief. The rec- 
ognition of the intrinsically tragic and irrational quality of human 
life, which had been promoted by the worship of the Olympian 
gods, ceased to be possible as soon as nature was envisaged as a 
tidy and prudent housewife. 

Aristotle’s epistemology was similarly derived from biology, 
Forms and ideas really existed and could be known by the human 
mind, but — contrary to the doctrine of Plato — ^they existed only 
in material embodiments and were apprehended not innately, but 
through an effort of intellectual abstraction. By considering, for 
example, different specimens of men or horses, one could reach 
a conception of the form common to the whole species and, by a 
further process of abstraction, could advance from the typical man 
or horse to the nature of all animal life. The method by which the 
human mind proceeded &om the observation of particular phe- 

* The Sophistic view at dviiization man had a natural virtne that dviliza- 

as conventicmal, not natural, was tion was likely to cotrupt This oon- 

vived in fte eighteenth century in the cation has pervaded almost all Anwri- 
Romantic movement. The core at can imaginative Utwature, bofli saioas 

Romanticism was the assertion that and popular, down to the present day. 
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nomena to the onderstanding of universals resembled the rally of 
defeated soldiers, a stand made at one point in the line being 
gradually communicated to the whole army. Thus, the progress 
of scientific knowledge involved a constant movement from die 
particular to the universal and back again to the particular. Be- 
lieving in the reality of both the empirical fact and the general 
idea, Aristotle went on to analyze their relationship, and this led 
him to make the studies of logic that formed a general introduc- 
tion to his whole system. The two main methods of intellectual 
advance that he analyzed were the syllogism, by which one de- 
duced a particular fact from a general principle, and induction, by 
which one reached general principles from the accumulation of 
particulars. This was a valid conception of knowledge as long as 
science was regarded, in terms more appropriate to the biologist 
than to the chemist or physicist, as a kind of inventory of descrip- 
tions. The purpose of Aristotelian logic was to describe nature, 
not to experiment with it or devise ways of changing it. 

Aristotle applied these epistemological principles in the detailed 
studies of animal life which were apparently made during the last 
years of his life. He described some five hundred different species 
and, having by this time liberated himself from the Platonic con- 
tempt for empirical observation, was not above using his hands 
and actually engaging in dissection. Probably he ma^ a greater 
contribution to the knowledge of biology than any other individual 
in history, and this remains his truest title to greatness. The spirit 
in which he undertook his researches is well exemplified in a 
passage fixim his Parts of Animals. ‘Though there are animals 
which have no attractiveness fc»r the senses; yet for the eye of 
science, for die student who is naturally of a philosophic spirit 
and can discmi the causes of things. Nature which fashioned 
thm provides joys which cannot be measured. ... We ought 
not to hesitate nor to be abashed, but boldly to enter upon our 
researches concerning animah of every sort and kind, knowing 
that in not one of than is Nature or Beauty lacking. I add ‘Beauty* 
because in the works of Nature purpose and not accident is 
pred(»ninent; and the purpose or end for the sake of which those 
works have been omstnicted or formed has its place aniong nhat 
is beautiful.'** 

* Parttof Antmais, traadated by A. L. Fade, 645a. 
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As soon as Aristotle moved outside the field oi biology, how- 
ever, his thinking ceased to be genuinely scientific and became 
largely an attempt to provide philosophic justification for the 
aristocratic government and ethos of the traditional Hefiftnic polls. 
Both in social studies and in physics and astronomy it was no 
longer scientifically meaningful to consider all movement and 
change as the actualization of inherent potentialities or to inter- 
pret thmn teleologically and attribute them to formal and final 
as well as to material and efficient causes. The assumption that 
nature was always purposive, which was so fruitful in the analysis 
of organisms, led in other fields of knowledge to a priori theoriz- 
ing that often took the place of observation and was generally 
used to support rigidly conservative conclusions. For Aristotle 
the purposes of nature did not change and had been fully realized 
in the aristocratic type of polis. His world was static and had no 
room for any conception of progress. Thus, the Hellenic way <rf 
life, no longer supported by the symbolisms of a vital religious 
belief, was now summed up in intellectual formulas allowing for 
no further development. 

Cosmology usually reflects sociology, attitudes about human 
relationships being projected into the structure of the universe; 
and Aristotle’s conception of the nature of the physical world, 
like that of Plato, can best be understood by relating it to his 
writings on ethics and politics. In astronomy, as in society, he 
envisaged a closed, finite, and unprogressive system, hierarchically 
organized, with activity eternally subordinated to philoso{fiiic con- 
templation. Based on teleological assumptions, this system was 
almost as unscientific as that set forth in Plato’s Timaeus, frmn 
which, indeed, it was largely derived. The earth was the center 
of the universe, and around it revolved fifty-five concentric spheres 
carrying with them the heavenly bodies.’ Change and imperfec- 
tion were possible only below the moon, and were due to the 
mcalcitranoe kA the matter from which all terrestrial objects were 
composed. The heavenly bodies, on the other hand, were made 
not of the four te rr es trial elements, but of a fifth d^ent, the 
eth^, which was perfectly shaped by the cosmic form and purpose, 

’Thii ej^anatton of Hm movcoiB&ts time by the m a t h enw tjciMi Ewioxin 
of tbe Man and ftane*# liad ofid^y of Cnidus, who bad, however, posui- 
ooou worked out duriag AriatodA U£»- tided oidy twemy^ewea ipbaca. 
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and the mark of their perfection was that they moved etemaUy 
in circles. The ultimate cause of all natural processes, the un- 
moved mover, was a God who did not guide or participate in 
earthly affairs, but drew all things toward himself by the attrac- 
tion of his divine perfection, and hence was the form of forms, 
the final purpose, of the entire cosmos.' Because he was the com- 
plete realization of all potentialities, the only activity which could 
be attributed to him was contemplative; he was thought perpet- , 
ually thinking itself. Thus, the differences between the stars and 
sublunar beings represented a hierarchy of values; the higher one 
ascended in the cosmic scale, the more static everything became; 
and the apex of the cosmic pyramid was a self-sufficient philo- 
sophic deity absorbed solely in leisurely meditation about his own 
perfections. 

Like all Greeks, Aristotle regarded ethics and politics as aspects 
of the same subject, and deduced his political ideals from ethical 
premises. “The virtue of the good man is necessarily the same as 
the virtue of the citizen of the perfect state.” ^ His main assump- 
tion was that the norms of moral excellence were provided by 
nature, so that by achieving the kind of excellence appropriate 
to his own temperament, the individual would become happy. 
“That which is proper to each thing is by nature best and most 
pleasant for each thing.”' In accordance with the traditional 
Hellenic emphasis on sophrosyne, he interpreted each specific 
form of virtue as a mean between opposite extremes. All his 
thinkin g on social questions, however, was permeated by the be- 
lief in htunan inequality. Greeks were naturally superior to all 
non-Greeks (they were both high-spirited like the Northern bar- 
barians and intelligent like the Asiatics, and if united could rule 
the world); and some Greeks were superior to others. Nature in- 


^In accordance with the static pre- 
conceptions of all Greek thought, Ar- 
istotle supposed that all movement re- 
quired the continuous intervention of 
a mover. In order to account for the 
motion in the universe, it was there- 
fore necessary to assume the existence 
of God. By the laws of motion of 
modem phy^, on the other hand, 
as fmeshadowed by late medieval nomi- 
nalism and fully fbrmulated in the 


seventeenth century, a moving object 
continues to move in a straij^t line 
until it is checked or deflected by an- 
other force. Thus, movement no 
Icuiger requires a mover, and the main 
Aristotelian proof of the existence of 
God has become invalid. 

^ Politics t translated by B. Jowett 
and W. D. Ross, llflSa. 

^Bthies, translated by W. D. Ross. 
1178a. 
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tended that the lesser should serve the greater. Slomev^hat incon- 
sistently, Aristotle regarded two different types as most completely 
embodying nature’s purposes. One was the magnificent or great- 
souled man, who lived on a grand scale and devoted himself to 
the pursuit of a noble glory, and the other was the philosopher 
engaged in the life of contemplation. The magnificent man was 
the fullest example of a humanistic arete, and represented the 
ideal of aristocratic individualism that was so deeply rooted in the 
Hellenic ethos and had been portrayed by so many writers from 
Homer down to Sophocles; but the philosopher cultivated the 
reason that was man’s highest and most distinctive quality and 
hence fulfilled even more completely the particular end for which 
man had presumably been created. In celebrating the contempla- 
tive life, Aristotle displayed a mystical tendency at variance with 
his general view of the universe. Reason was divine, and by living 
for the sake of reason man could become like God, thought think- 
ing itself. “We must not follow those who advise us, being men, 
to think of human beings, and, being mortal, of mortal things, 
but must, so far as we can, make ourselves immortal, and strain 
every nerve to live in accordance with the best thing in us.” “The 
activity of God, which surpasses all others in blessedness, must be 
contemplative; and of human activities, therefore, that which is 
most akin to this must be most of the nature of happiness.”' 

Having established his system of values, Aristotle applied it to 
the study of social organization on the assumption that the state 
was a creation of nature and that its purpose was to promote 
virtue. Governments should be judged by this objective ethical 
standard, not by the extent to which they protected the general 
welfare or satisfied popular wishes. “Political society exists for the 
sake of noble actions.” This objective could be attained only in a 
small community where all the citizens knew each other. “If the 
citizens of a state are to judge and distribute office according to 
merit, then they must know each other’s characters; where they 

^Ethics, 1177b, 1178b. healed of am and achieve natural good; 

This double morality was inherited second, that he may achieve sufier- 

by the scholastic philosophy of the natural good. The first of these reasons 

medieval Church. According to St implies a humanistic ethos; the second 

Thomas (Summa Theotogica, Il-I- implies an ethos of asceticism and 

109-2), man needs grace for two dif- renunciation of the matmial world, 
ferent reasons: first, that he may be 
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do not possess this Icnowledge, both the election to office and the 
decision of lawsuits will go wrong. Where the population is very 
large they are manifestly settled at haphazard, which clearly 
ought not to be. . . . Qearly then the best limit of the popula- 
tion of a state is die largest number which suffices for the purposes 
of life, and can be taken in at a single view.” Living at a time 
when his pupil Alexander was merging the Greek cities into a 
world empire, Aristotle still accepted the polls as the only proper 
unit of government.'^ 

A large part of Aristotle’s Politics consisted of empirical ob- 
servations, widi much acute analysis of the causes of revolutions. 
He distinguished between governments according to whether they 
promoted the welfare of the whole community or solely the in- 
terests of the rulers (this was the basic difference between the 
three good forms — ^monarchy, aristocracy, and democracy — and 
the three perversions — ^tyranny, oligarchy, and mob rule), and 
concluded that a mixture of aristocracy and democracy usually 
made the most satisfactory constitution.^ But alongside these gen- 
eralizations made by Aristotle the scientist, Aristotle the philos- 
opher developed his own conservative view of society. Because the 
state existed for moral ends, it should be ruled by those whose 
arete was most pre-eminent. If, for example, one man excelled 
all his fellow citizens, he should be made a king (the only alterna- 
tive would be to banish him, for such a man "can no longer be 
regarded as part of a state [and] . . . may truly be deemed a 
god among men. . . . For men of pre-eminent virtue there is no 
law — they are themselves a law”). But the highest forms of arete 
— ^magnificence and the contemplative life — could be achieved 
only by leisured gentlemen supported by the labor of other people. 
“No man can practise virtue who is living the life of a mechanic 
or laborer,” for which reason “the best form of state will not 
admit them to citizenship.” Aristotle, in fact, regarded slavery 
as more in accord with nature’s purposes than wage labor; tte 
slave was better able to share his master’s arete, and would there- 
fore be happier. “The slave shares in his master's life; the artisan 
is less closely connected with him, and only attains excetlenoe in 

1 Poiitki, 1281a, liWb. cnksiu are made not directly by titt 
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propcntion as he becomes a slave. The meaner sort of mechanic 
has a special and separate slavery; and whereas the slave exists 
by nature, not so the shoemaker and other artisans.” ' Like Plato, 
Aristotle derived his political standards from the polls of an earlier 
epoch in which a landowning aristocracy bad ruled a subject 
population of peasants and slaves. Because he believed that every 
organism had an inherent tendency to actualize its own kind of 
perfection, Aristotle did not share Plato’s authoritarianism; the 
harmony of the individual and the group in the ideal state would 
be achieved by conforming with nature’s purposes, so that it 
would be unnecessary to resort to force or indoctrination or to 
invent fictions about the origins of human inequali^. But the 
ideal state which Aristotle regarded as natural differed only in 
details from Plato’s utopia. 

One other Aristotelian treatise has had a lasting infiuenoe, 
though it exemplified the conservatism of the teleological approach 
even more sharply than the Politics. In his Poetics, which was 
apparently left unfinished, Aristotle dealt chiefly with tragedy, 
analyzing the works of the fifth-century Athenian dramatists on 
the assumption that they were perfect specimens of the art and 
that no new development was possible. “Tragedy,” he declared, 
“gradually evolved as men developed each element that came to 
light and after going through many changes, it stopped when it 
had found its naturd form.” * Just as the norms of politics were 
to be found in the aristocratic polls, so aesthetic standards were 
perfectly exemplified in the three great Attic tragedians. Even 
more clearly than Isocrates’ theory of culture, Aristotle’s Poetics 
marked the point at which the living classical tradition began to 
harden into classicism, the mechanical imitation of earlier mas- 
terpieces. The treatise can fairly be described as a handbook for 
the guidance of would-be tragedians. 

The chief aesthetic theories stated in the Poetics should probably 
be interpreted as replies to Plato. In the Republic all poems except 
hymns to the gods and praises of famous men had been prohibited 
on the gnmnds tiiat they aroused disturbing ami subversive emo- 
tions and that, being mere imitations of phenmnena that were 
themselves imperfect imitations of ideas, tiii^ did not {ffesent 

*PaeUcs, maOnUi bf W. Ibsafitoe 
Fy&v 1448a. 
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philosophkal trudis. Arktode replied that the purpose of poetry 
was to allay rather than to arouse emotion; tragedy, for example, 
purged its auditors of pity and terror (this theory of “catharsis” 
was a metaphor from medicine). Poetry, moreover, was more 
philosophical and more serious than history, being concerned 
with general truths rather than particular facts. Regarding catharsis 
as the main function of tragedy, Aristotle was primarily concerned 
with plot, and found it most purgative when a good man suffered 
catastrophe because he had committed some hamartia. Aristotle’s 
remaric about catharsis has evoked a vast quantity of critical com- 
mentary, on the assumption that he must have meant something 
very profound by it. Yet it is plain that he believed too strongly 
in Ae rationality of all natural processes to be capable of any red 
understanding of tragedy; nor is there in the Poetics any sufficient 
recognition of the essential differences between the great writer 
and the talented imitator.” In fact, the whole catharsis theory, with 
its conception of literature as supplying an outlet for undesirable 
emotions, really applies to the escapism of popular fiction 
rather than to the great works that heighten our understanding of 
human experience. 

It was Aristotle’s misfortune that he influenced posterity chMy 
ffirough his least valuable works. His remarkable biological studies 
were never fully appreciated until modern times. On the other 
hand, his cosmology, after being somewhat modified by the work 
of Alexandrian scientists, was generally accepted throughout the 
Western world until the Renaissance, while his political and 
ethical theories, combined with those of Plato, have helped to 
provide an intellectual foundation for European conservatism. 
Generally regarded by the ancients as inferior to Plato, he achieved 
his greatest influence during the Middle Ages, when his philost^hy 
was accepted by the Catholic Church and fused with Christian 
theology in ffie system of Thomas Aquinas. Subsequently he was 
regarded by the founders of modem physics as the great obstacle 
to scientific thinking, while polhical and aenhetic innovators were 
similarly impeded by the prestige of his social and critical theories. 

*TlKNe qualities of sen^vity and of this fSct is in the treatiw On 
perctqrtiveaesi srfaidi etfedidly distui- SubUnte, whhdi bears die nswe w 
gsM the great miter are revealed by Lonainiis and was probably writtsa at 
the awdyw of stjde father than of the mat oentuty of our era. 
plot The eaiiieat snrviviiig taeogidnaii 
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The Aristotelian philosophy, in spite of its almost con^stendy 
rationalistic intent, was in fact well calculated to block aU further 
imogiess. His characteristic formulas — form and matter, poten- 
tiality and actutdity, the fourfold system of causation— -became, 
when applied not to biology but to the physical sciences, a series 
of meaningless incantations which gave the 0usion of understand- 
ing while blocking all experimental investigation. His teleological 
interpretation of politics and ethics tended, in practice, to justify 
a narrow authoritarianism. Once nature’s purposes in the forma- 
tion of the human personality and human society had been fully 
defined, then no deviation from those purposes might be permitted.* 
When considered in relation to his own time, Aristotle is chiefly 
significant as exemplifying the failure of the Hellenic mind to 
achieve adaptation to new conditions. Witnessing the beginning of 
a new phase of social development, he could only turn back to the 
past and restate the principles embodied in the polk of an earlier 
epoch. Yet in one aspect of hk thinking — and it k significant 
that he expressed it in a tone of emotional exhortation not usually 
present in hk writing — ^he foreshadowed a future trend. The high- 
est type of life, he declared, was to be found not, as the Greeks of 
earlier epochs would have assumed, in participation in the affairs 
of the polk, but in the practice of a contemplation by which men 
could achieve a kind of divinity. During the epoch of imperialism 
following the breakdown of the polk, philosophers more and more 
insistently were to preach withdrawal from earthly affairs and 
retreat into the self. This was the highest wisdom of the ancient 
world prior to the advent of a faith in a God who, instead of 
contemplating hk own perfections, had shared the sufferings of 
mankind, and of an ethic not of aristocratic aloofness but of active 
charity. 


‘The Catholic attitude to «ex pro- 
vides a good example of the Aiistote- 
bao type thinking. The natural pur- 
pose of sexual intercourse is to propa- 
gate children; any attempt to frustrate 
this pu^wse must thmefore be re- 
garded as sinful. 

Ihere is much tnub in the verdict 
of Ldon liohin . (Greek Thoaght, 
p. 308); "He was a skillful and trimcy 
dudecticiaa, but was netdier deep am 


original. The inveniimi wUdi is most 
dearly his consists in vrell-tried for- 
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whose works, once set in motion, give 
the illusion of penetrating refleewm 
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paths in whldi it mipit faitfy soon 
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This world in which philosophers could not feel at home was 
largely the construction of Aristotle’s pupil Alexander. Dying at 
the age of thirty-three after a reign of only thirteen years, he 
changed the shape of hiunan affairs more decisively than any other 
figure in Western history. Most great men of action have been 
primarily instnunents of social forces and have achieved success 
by giving form and direction to tendencies that were clearly al- 
ready inevitable. Alexander, on the other hand, aided by his 
good fortune in inheriting power and opportunity when he was 
still a boy, displayed the kind of dazzling creative initiative 
characteristic of a poet rather than of a general or a statesman.^ 

Alexander’s education had included the Homeric poems, and 
the most obvious facet of bis character was his Achillean com- 
pulsion to win immortal glory. He was the last and greatest 
embodiment of the individualistic ethos of the Iliad. His devotion 
to Homer was, no doubt, due partly to the fact that social condi- 
tions in the Macedon of his childhood were similar to those 
described in the epics. The Macedonians were still a rural people, 
consisting mainly of peasants and landowning nobles; and the 
king, like Agamemnon, was a war leader rather than a despot and 
was expected to take counsel with his peers before embarking on 
any new enterprise. After many centuries of quiescence and isola- 
tion, Macedon had become a strong military power under the rule 
ot King Philip, who resembled the Russian Peter the Great in his 
driving ambition, his program of introducing the techniques of 
more advanced peoples, and the brutality and sensuality of his 
personal character. Hut Alexander did not inherit his father’s less 
attractive qualities. Although (like all Macedonians) he drank 
immoderately, his private life was remarkably pure; and though 
the barbarism of his Macedonian background was never far below 
the surface of his personality, so that he was sometimes guilty 
of the most savage violence when his will was thwarted, he was 
true to his model in bis essential magnanimity. He could be ex- 
traordinarily generous to his friends; and while he resembled Acbfl- 
1^ in his frenetic rages, be was capable also of treating his ene- 
mies with the gimtle courtesy with which Achilles had given 
hospitality to Priam. 


’ The meet useful Uogn^hy is W. W. Ton: AkixantUr die Great. 
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After Philip had made himself master of the whole Greek main* 
land, he had planned to invade Asia Minor in order to end Persian 
rule over the Oteek cities of Ionia and other provinces (these 
cities, liberated by Athens in the fifth century, had again lost 
their independence after the Peloponnesian War, with the dis- 
graceful Connivance of the Spartans). He proposed to uifify the 
whole Hellenic world, and — as Isocrates had recognized — ^unity 
could be maintained only through a war against a foreign power. 
But when Alexander succeeded to the throne on Philip’s death in 
336, he developed these war plans on a scale that neither Isocrates 
nor Philip had ever contemplated, and ended by merging the idea 
of Hellenic unity into the much bolder and more comprehensive 
idea of world empire. Embarking in 334 for the conquest of Asia 
with an army of some forty thousand men, he landed near the site 
of Troy, where he sacrificed to Pallas Athene and poured liba- 
tions at the alleged tomb of Achilles, According to Plutarch, he 
told his friends how fortunate Achilles had been in that his 
glorious deeds had been recorded for posterity by a great poet. 

Achillean traits were dominant for the next ten years, although 
Alexander displayed extraordinary abilities as well as an insatiable 
ambition. It had been proved on earlier occasions that Greek 
armies, with their superior weapons, discipline, and morale, could 
usually defeat the large but relatively untrained levies called into 
service by the Persian kings; but tte apparent ease with which 
Alexander won his victories was due also to his careful planning, 
his brilliant leadership in battle, and — above all — to the amazing 
speed with which he moved. Alexander won the Battle oi the 
Granicus, liberated the Greeks of Ionia, defeated the Persians 
again at Issus at the southeastern comer of Asia Minor, con- 
quered Syria after a three-month siege of Tyre, took possession 
of Egypt, won a final and decisive victory over the Persian king at 
Gaugamela in Mesopotamia, subdued the militant tribesmen of 
Persia’s eastern provinces, crossed the passes of the Hindu Kush 
into the Indus Valley (where he had a^mrently expected to find 
himself close to the end cd die world), and, ator his nmn finally 
refused to go farther, returned to Babykm after a most diffioult 
match across the draerts bordering the Indian Ocean. Dining the 
last year of his life he set about organizing the empite he had 
conquered in accord with ideas that had no precedent in earlier 
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political practice. He now showed that he was capable of con- 
structive planning as well as of a mere lust for glory. 

Alexander regarded himself as the apostle of Hellenism, and 
Hellenism meant the polis. Throughout the conquered territories 
he had planted cities intended to be centers of Greek culture and 
the Greek way of life (as represented by such institutions as the 
gymnasium, Ae theater, and the worship of Olympian gods). 
Later chroniclers attributed no less than seventy-five cities to him 
(probably with some exaggeration); many of them quickly dis- 
appeared, but others, particularly Alexandria in Egypt, were 
more enduring. By this means he sought to bring about the Hel- 
lenization of ^e Orient, and thereby to establish his empire on a 
firm foundation. But although the Alexandrian polis copied the 
cultural institutions of its Greek exemplar and was given rights 
of self-government in its internal affairs, it did not enjoy full po- 
litical independence. Alexander’s intentions did not become wholly 
clear, but they can be gauged from his treatment of the mainland 
and Ionian cities. In accord with the policy already adopted by 
Philip, the mainland cities were governed by oligarchies willing 
to support Macedonian domination. In Ionia, Alexander estab- 
lished democratic governments, but only because the Ionian demo- 
crats were traditionally pro-Hellenic, whereas the oligarchies had 
accepted Persian rule. Thus, the polis of the empire represented 
only the culture of Hellenism, divorced from the political freedom 
that had originally made cultural development possible. 

What Alexander ultimately envisioned, however, was not Greek 
domination of the conquered provinces, but a genuine world em- 
pire based on an equality of races. Relatively early in his career 
of conquest he had begun to wear the costume of a P^sian king 
and to appoint Persians to high administrative positions, thereby 
provoking some angry complaints from his Macedonian veterans. 
During the last year of his life he tried to promote a true union 
of East and West. In a festival at the old Persian capital of Susa, 
he celebrated the marriages of eigh^ of his officers and ten thou- 
sand of his soldiers with Persian women. A few months later at 
Opis, he presided at a feast for men of both races, nine thousand 
in all, and after pouring a libation from a ulver bowl that had 
belonged to the Persian kings, he made a speech appealing for 
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homonoia, unity of spirit. Homonoia had been a favorite concept 
of Isocrates, but he had applied it only to the Greek world. 
Alexander was the first to envisage a homonoia that transcended 
racial and religious differences. Even more remaricably, be de- 
clared that all men were brothers; all men were children of the 
same God, although some of them (he added) were favored 
more particularly than others. This was the first affirmation in all 
history of the brotherhood of man, and — ^ironically — ^it came from 
the lips of a military conqueror. 

How could homonoia be established? How was such a vast 
conglomeration of different peoples to be unified? Alexander’s 
solution was the old Oriental principle of the god-king. Apparently 
this concept had first been suggested to him in Egypt, where he 
had visited the desert shrine of Amon-Re and, as the king of 
Egypt and heir of the Pharaohs, had been greeted by the priests 
as the son of the god. The Greeks identified Amon-Re with Zeus, 
and this episode led to stories that Alexander was actually the son 
of Zeus, who was said to have visited his mother Olympias in 
the form of a snake. Belief in human deification, however, was 
not exclusively Oriental: although faith in the Olympians had 
declined, the chthonian element in the old Greek religion still 
had considerable vitality, and the chthonian rituals had included 
worship at the tombs of dead heroes who had earned divinity. 
Even in the Olympian religion, though not in its Homeric form, 
some individuals, most notably Heracles, had apparently risen 
from mortal to immortal status through their services to man- 
kind. Alexander therefore decided that he should be considered a 
god, and sent orders from Susa that the Greek cities riiould pay 
him divine honors. There is no evidence that he actually supposed 
himself to be endowed with any supernatural powers, though his 
extraordinary achievements undoubtedly gave him the feeling that 
he was especially favored by God. He seems to have regarded 
deification primarily as a useful political formula. According to 
the Hellenic view of life, every man was naturally a member cff 
some particular political community, and nobody could exist in 
isolation without losing his humanity. But Alexander proposed 
to transcend all communities, being a member of each of them and 
at the same time representing in his own person the ideal of 
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universal homonoia. This made him more than a man, and the 
only status that could be attributed to him was that of a god.‘ 

These three principles — the diffusicm of Hellenic culture 
through the foundation of cities, the unity of all races in a com- 
mon citizenship, and the worship of the god-king as the em- 
bodiment of homonoia — vindicated the direction of political de- 
velopment in Mediterranean society for the next five hundred 
years. They represented man’s first attempt in the Western world 
to pass beyond tribalism and realize a universalist ideal. The 
creation of a universal empire, though by no means inevitable, 
could, of course, be regarded as the logical conclusion of the 
growth of commercial relations and political confiicts among the 
different Mediterranean states. More significantly, universalism 
was implicit in all the new views of life promulgated during the 
Axial Period. Yet before the advent of Alexander no people had 
actually succeeded in transcending tribalistic loyalties. Although 
the Greeks had developed the concept of universal laws of na- 
ture, they had continued to regard their superiority to all “bar- 
barians” as axiomatic; and although the Jews had believed in a 
universal deity, they still considered themselves his chosen peo- 
ple, set apart from the gentiles by their obedience to the Mosaic 
law. Among empire-builders the Persians had come closest to the 
practice of racial and religious tolerance, but the peoples whom 
they had conquered were still treated as subjects and not admitted 
to full equality. Alexander was the first man to proclaim uni- 
versalism not merely as an abstract theory, but as a working prin- 
ciple of government. 

The epoch that Alexander inaugurated was characterized, never- 
theless, by the decay of cultural vitality, by the brutal expression of 
the masses by a fortunate few, and by a growing pessimism about 
the whole meaning of human existence. The surface of life in the 
Hellenistic and Roman empires had a material splendor far sur- 
passing that of any earlier epoch, but wherever one can pooetrate 
more deeply into &e sensibility of the age, one finds chiefly mther 

*Did Alexander remember the pas- with ArietoUe’s general political and 
sage la the PoUtks in which Aristode religious views, it seems more prohaUe 
deelamd that the man of pre-eminent that it originated with Alexander and 
arete, being himself a law, must be that Aristotle wrote the passagje with 
considered as a god among men? In his pupfl in mind, 
view of the inconsistency of this idea 
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cynicism or a profound and pervasive sadness. It was an age 
whose highest wisdom was expressed in the ideals of auttffkeia, 
individual self-sufficiency, and ataraxia, freedom from all disturb- 
ing emotions. This was the inevitable result of a universalism based 
not on any system of beliefs, but on a military power that meant 
the loss of all political freedom. Hellenism had failed to develop 
new loyalties and institutions to replace those of the polls, and in- 
stead of moving forward to some new principle of order, the 
Mediterranean world turned back to the theocratic despotisms of 
the fourth millennium. 
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The Hellenistic Era 


A Ithough the universalism envisaged by Alexander was implicit 
Xv. in the development of Mediterranean society, it was for a 
long time understood only by a few philosophers, not by practical 
men. During the early Hellenistic period, the breakdown of all 
traditional forms of social integration was much more conspicuous 
than the growth of any new institutions. Alexander left no heir 
capable of taking his place (his only son was bom posthumously), 
and his death in 323 left the whole of the Near East in a state of 
flux. This was a time when all the normal rules of behavior were 
suspended, and nothing seemed beyond the scope of an adventurer 
who was sufficiently bold, crafty, and unscrupulous. No longer 
restricted to the narrow confines of their native peninsula, the 
Greeks had an empire to play with, and dazding material rewards 
went to those who knew how to seize their opportunities. 

Alexander's leading generals began almost immediately to carve 
out kingdoms for themselves, and for the half-century following 
his death there was aimost incessant fighting among different 
Macedonian families. Eventually three new dynasties established 
their control over major slices of the empire, although warfare 
about boundary lines continued until the final unification imposed 
by Rome in the first century b.c. The Antigonids became kings of 
Maoedon; the Ptolemies ruled Egypt; and the Seleucids held Syria 
and for a Im^ time were also masters of most of Asia Minor and 
(ff Mesopotamia. The eastern provinces of the old Persian Empire 
so<m reverted to the rule of native chieftains and did not remain 
part of the Hellenistic world. Greece was still split into small states, 
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although their powers of self-government were usually limited by 
the Macedonian kings.^ As before the rise of Persia, however, the 
most flourishing centers of Greek civilization were now to be 
found in Asia ]K^or, where Hellenic enterprise could make use of 
supplies of servile labor and rich natural resources. Such cities as 
Rhodes and Ephesus developed into wealthy commercial com- 
munities, and in the second century b.c. a new ruling dynas^, the 
Attalids, built Pergamum into a prosperous kingdom. 

The Macedonian chieftains who had become masters of most of 
the Near East remained true to their Homeric background in 
their barbaric lust for glory and their driving energy and self- 
confldence, and though some of them ended their careers on battle- 
fields or in captivity, others proved capable of holding and organiz- 
ing kingdoms as well as of conquering them. They were capably 
seconded by their women, who were startlingly different from the 
secluded, submissive females of the Greek city-states. Throughout 
the Hellenistic period an extraordinary series of Macedonian 
queens and princesses, most of them named Arsinog, Berenice, or 
Cleopatra, intrigued and fought for power, governed kingdoms, 
quelled insurrections, led armies into battle, changed husbands, 
and made unblushing use of their sexual attractions in order to 
achieve political ambitions. 

The rule of the Macedonian dynasties opened new opportunities 
to the whole Greek people. Their native peninsula, with its meager 
natural resources, had long been overcrowded, and one of the 
reasons for the interminable interstate warfare had been the cessa- 
tion of overseas colonization after the rise of the Persian Empire. 
Now die Hellenistic kingdoms needed oflicials, secretaries, en- 
gineers, architects, sea captains, doctors, and mercenary soldiers, 
and the opening of the Orient led to the expansion (ff trade and 
industry. Greeks began to migrate in vast numbers to the new 
Hellenistic cities, especially to Alexandria in Egypt and Antioch in 
Syria, and became the dominant race throughout the whole Near 
East. The population of the Greek peninsula soon began to decline; 
and although Athens retained its pre-eminence as the main center 

'Two groiqis of mainland states much practical impartance. Greek ex- 
came together in federations, known periments with federalism w«e studied 
as the Achaian and Aetolian leagues, by Madison and other makers of the 
but these attempts to solve the prob- American Constitution two thousand 
km of disunity came too late to have years later. 
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philosophical studies, die old Greek cities no longer had much 
political or economic importance. 

Once the Hellenistic world had achieved some kind of political 
order, its rulers could settle down to the systematic exploitation of 
its economic resources. In Egypt the Ptolemies inherited and in* 
tensified the theocratic state socialism originally created by the 
early pharaohs; and by imposing a fixed annual tribute upon every 
peasant family and by operating most branches of industry and 
commerce as government monopolies, they were soon extracting 
an immense revenue from the native population. Elsewhere the 
main feature of Hellenistic eccmomy was the growth of large 
capitalistic enterprises. Huge slave factories in Asia Mmor and 
Syria soon controlled the market for manufactured goods, turning 
out cheaply produced pottery and textiles with which independent 
artisans could not compete, while merchants and bankers con- 
ducted operations on a much bigger scale than their predecessors 
in Periclean Athens. The accumulation of wealth was reflected in 
the growth of imm ense urban areas, the largest of which, Alexan- 
dria, had by the first century B.c. a population exceeding one 
million. 

By materialistic standards Hellenistic civilization appeared, in 
fact, to have progressed far beyond the Greece of the Periclean 
age, where life, even for the upper classes, had always been simple 
and remarkably unluxurious. Its economic growth was most 
clearly demonstrated in the splendor of its urban architecture. 
Most of the new Hellenistic cities were designed according to the 
same general plan, which afterwards spread to the western prov- 
inces the Roman Empire and has remained characteristic of 
Mediterranean civilization to this day. The center of Jhe city was 
Usually a broad open market place surrotmded by pillared colon- 
nades where citizens could meet for business while shaded from 
the sun. Near by were such public buildings as the town ball, the 
most important temples, the theatmr, and the gymnasium. The 
street plan was rectangular, with two main thoroughfares, at right 
angles to each other, crossing at the market place. The adornment 
of cities opened a huge market for sculpture, and the vast ma- 
Jority oi the stirviving Greek works of art date from the Hel- 
lenistic period. 

But though the rulers of the Hellenistic world enjoyed a luxury 
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and magnificence that had been unknown in classicai Gnece, few 
of the benefits of economic development appear to have percolated 
down to the masses of the population. Althou^ class struggles be- 
tween rich and poor continued in some places, especially in the 
Crreek peninsula, most of the Hellenistic cities were wholly un- 
democratic: some of them, like Alexandria and Pergamum, were 
directly ruled by kings; others wen controlled by small mercantile 
oligarchies. Slavery had become a more important feature of the 
economy, and the slave population was relatively larger than in 
the fifth century, and included many Greeks as well as barbarians. 
The incessant wars and the growth of piracy made life highly un- 
certain, and even well-educated citizens of civilized communities 
sometimes suffered the misfortune of being sold into servitude in a 
foreign country. It was indicative of the whole moral deterioration 
of Greek society that the island of Delos, which had formerly been 
sacred to Apollo and had been the original center of the league 
formed by Athens to liberate Ionia, had become the chief slave 
market of the eastern Mediterranean, boasting that it could handle 
ten thousand sales a day. 

It must be remembered, moreover, that the Hellenistic cities 
were essentially outposts of Greek civilization in potentially hostile 
territory. In most areas the aims of Alexander — the Hellenization 
of the East and the creation of homonoia between Greeks and 
Orientals — ^were never realized. The Ptolemies, controlling Egypt 
from Alexandria with the aid of a mercenary army and surpassing 
even the most oppressive of the pharaohs in their merciless extrac- 
tion of its wealth, seem to have been always regarded as aliens by 
the native population, although resentment could show itself onty 
in occasional labor strikes and in the flight of peasant families fn»n 
tribute-collectors. The Seleucids, \riio adopted more humane 
economic policies and followed the example of Alexander m 
founding Greek cities throughout their dominions, won con- 
siderable support in Mesopotamia, where their rule produced a 
renaissance of the traditional culture. But tluy could not ovmuome 
the hostility of the old temple cities of Syria, scnne of whk^ had 
probably been governed for thousaiuls of years by the same 
priestly families,, or the feudal landowners with setfis and 
the nomadic shepherd peoples of the rural areas. Only in parts of 
Asia Mincn: was diere a genuine fiision d East and West, as was 
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shown by the worship of the Great Mother Cybele, the traditional 
peasant godd^s, in cities like Pergamum and Ephesus. Possibly it 
was for this reason that natives of Asia Minor made such important 
contributions to the fcnmulation of new views of life, particularly 
of SUncism and Christianity. Elsewhere there remain^ a funda- 
mental conflict of values between the Hellenistic cities and the 
Oriental countryside. Believing that divinity was immanent in all 
natural processes, Hellenism remained humanistic, its characteristic 
symbols being the lecture hall and the gymnasium, while the 
Orient still worshipped powers that transcended nature. The 
resurgence of the Orient after the shock of Alexander’s conquests 
began in the second century b.c. with the rise of the kingdom of 
the Parthians in western Iran, followed by their conquest of 
Mesopotamia from the Seleucids. In Syria and Egypt the resistance 
of the peasant population to the values of Hellenism continued for 
many generations, one of its earlier manifestations being the Jewish 
rebellion against Antiochus Epiphanes under the leadership of the 
Maccabees. This Oriental opposition to Greek humanism found 
expression after the rise of Christiani^ in theological movements 
refusing to accept the orthodox doctrine that Christ represented 
the union of humanity and divinity in one person, and finally eased 
the way for the Mohammedan conquest of the sixth century of our 
era. 

Under such conditions, how could power be legitimized? For 
the Hellenistic monarchies, as for Alexander, the only solution was 
to consider the king as endowed with divine powers. The Ptolemies, 
as heirs of the pharaohs, almost immediately made claims to god- 
hood, also sometimes adopting the pharaonic custom of brother- 
and-sister marriage. The Seleucids and other dynasties were more 
modest, but did not generally discourage tteir subjects from 
worshipping them, and it was generally assumed that kings became 
gods afto death. Deification was not merely a device adc^ted by 
the monarchies for prfiitical reasons; it was the expression ct a real 
popular craving, and was by no means confined only to Orimitals. 
The Hellenistic dynasties, in fact, linked themselves with die 
CHympians, the Seleucids claiming descent from Apollo and the 
Pttfiemies from Heracles and Dionysus. Soon after Atexandefs 
death, dm Andgonid Demetrius Poliorcetes was hailed as a god 
the peopte ^ Athens (although he suhsequendy lost pop^ 
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favor by desecrating the Parthenon with his ceaseless and insatia* 
ble amours). During the chaos following the break-up of Alexan- 
der’s empire, the ordinary citizen could hope for security only by 
relying on the power of some strong leader, and he turned to the 
kings as divine saviors and benefactors partly because he had lost 
faidi in other gods. The popular song with which the Athenians 
appealed for the protection of Demetrius declared: ‘The oth^ gods 
either are not, or are far away; either they hear not, or they give 
no heed; but thou art here, and we can see thee, not in w<^ or 
stone, but in very truth.” ® Thus, king-worship was not, as in the 
time of the early theocratic civilizations, a symbol of faith in the 
divine order of the universe, but, on the contrary, an expression of 
despair in a world that seemed wholly irrational and anarchical. 

The real attitudes of Hellenistic civilization were fatalistic. Man 
could discern no moral or rational meaning in the course of events 
and could not hope to control them. Having lost his sense of 
participation in any political conununity, the in^vidual felt isolated 
and helpless as he confronted a universality that seemed to be 
governed not by the gods, but by pure chance. In the third cen- 
tury, when Macedonian chieftains were conquering and losing 
kingdoms with bewildering rapidi^, men began to worship the 
goddess Tyche (fortune). Tyche seemed to be the most powerful 
of all the deities, and perhaps by propitiating her one could ensure 
her favor. Certain prosperous individuals and communities had 
their own special guardian spirits, or geniuses, which could guaran- 
tee continued success. After the Hellenistic dynasties had become 
established, the worship of luck began to change into tiie worship 
of destiny. The future was predetermined, and man had no power 
to change it. This resulted in attempts to foretell the future, par- 
ticularly through astrology. The stars, moving in fixed circles in a 
realm v^ere everything was certain, were worshipped as gods and 
were believed to control the future. The astral mysticism that had 
been devel(^>ed in Mesopotamia, and to which both Plato and 
Aristotle had given some support, had an enormous vogue in 
later Hellenistic society and was perhaps the most popular of all 
its pseudo-religions. 

How coidd the individual circumvent the decrees of fortune or 
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of destiny? The cities maintained public religious observances, but 
real beli^ in the Olympians scarcely survived the freedom of the 
polls. On the other himd, private religious cults continued to 
flourish, providing initiates with communal ties and associations, 
and promising them salvation. The mysteries of Dionysus and of 
Eleusis still assured their devotees a happy immortality. Cybele was 
still worshipped by eunuch priests with anointed hair and whitened 
faces who danced to the music of timbrels and boxwood flutes and 
slashed themselves with knives in states of orgiastic ecstasy. Isis, 
the queen of heaven and the underworld, remained a promise of 
divine protection, and was now linked with a new husband, the 
god Sarapis, who appears to have been deliberately manufactured 
by the IHolemies in order to replace the native Egyptian deity 
Osiris. These and other cults, along with a wide variety of magical 
practices, spread through the Hellenistic cities and provided 
consolation for the masses of the oppressed. Thus, with the decay 

the official Greek religion, more primeval and more irrational 
beliefs gained new strength. 

Such a climate of opinion was not favorable to science and the 
arts, in spite of the fact that cultural activity was now subsidized 
by the ruling classes on a much more generous scale than had 
b^ possible at earlier periods. It is true that some substantial 
achievements stand to the credit of Hellenistic civilization, but most 
of them occurred within the first hundred years after the death of 
Alexander and were plainly owing to a prolongation of the in- 
tellectual tendencies of the classical age. When this impetus had 
exhausted itself, Hellooistic society ceased to display any further 
creativity and produced only scholars and academicians. 

The most promising scientific developments took place at the 
Lyceum under the direction of Aristotle’s two immediate successors, 
Theophra^us and Strato. Continuing the emphasis on exact (fl>- 
servation which Aristotle had shown in the biological studies of 
his l^er yean, and repudiating Platonic idealism much more con- 
sistently than Arismtle had done, these two men came closer than 
any other figum in ancient histoiy to a full understanding of 
scientific method. Theophrastus’ special was the study of botai^, 
tiiough he also ranged over tiie whote fidd of knouiedge and was 
tiie author of a delightful volume of character-sketches. He is 
especially significant, however, in that he tried to disentangte 
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science from the theological prepossessions tibat had been so con- 
spicuous in the physics and metaphysics of Aristotle. Arguing that 
movement was an inherent quali^ of natural objects, he suggested 
that it was tmneoessary to invoke any divme power in order to ac- 
count for the motions of the stars, and be expressed skepticism 
about the purposiveness of nature. ‘‘With regard to the view that 
all tihings are for the sake of an end and nothing is in vain, the 
assignment of ends is in general not easy, as it is usually stated 
to be. . . . We must try to set a limit to the assigning of final 
causes. This is the prerequisite of all scientific inquiry into the 
universe.” * 

Strato, who seems to have been primarily a physicist, went even 
farther. More fully than any other ancient scientist, he understood 
the meaning and importance not only of observation, but also of 
experiment, as is shown by some beautiful examples in the surviving 
fragments of his writings. That he wholly separated science from 
theology is indicated by the description of his position given by 
Cicero. “Strato of Lampsacus gives God a dispensation from his 
arduous task, opining that if the priests of the gods get hcdidays 
it is only fair that the gods should have them too. He says he do« 
not use the help of the gods to make the world. Ever]^ng that 
exists, he says, is the work of nature. ... He hhnsdyf goes 
through the parts of the universe one by one and proves that 
whatever exists or comes to be has been made or is made by 
purely natural forces and movements.”* 

Under appropriate social conditions the work of the Lyceum 
might have been the beginning of a real scientific revolution com- 
parable to that of seventeendi-century Europe. But the intdlectual 
atmosphere of the Hellenistic world was not conducive to the 
rationalistic exploration of nature. Nor was scientific ^velc^iment 
sufficiently stimulated by practical needs; in an economy increas- 
ingly based <m slavery there was little inducement to search for 
technolo^cal improvements. Athens, moreover, having lost its 
political and economic pre-eminence, soon surrendered its intdl- 
lectual leadership to Alexandria, where the Ptolemies were i^le to 
attract men of learning by lavirii patronage but where fuB intid- 

'B, Funngton: Gr^ek Scitnee, tm *B. Fairingtw: co. cit> pp, 182-3. 
162-3. See also lurdtall Qagw: Greek 

Scimee bt AiiHpAy, fp. 68-^4. 
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lectual freedom was impossible. After the death of Strato in 269, 
the Lyceum ceased to produce important original work, and be- 
came chiefly a center for education in rhetoric and ethics. Nearly 
two thousand years passed before Western scientists arrived again 
at any comparable understanding of scientific method. 

The Ptolemies subsidized learning on a scale never surpassed 
until the American millionaire foundations of the twentieth century. 
The Museum of Alexandria employed a staff of one hundr^ 
scholars and scientists; its library included the whole corpus of 
<]rreek literature and thought and eventually contained no less than 
seven hundred thousand rolls; it also included an observatory, 
dissecting-rooms, and zoological and botanical gardens. That its 
atmosphere was not wholly favorable to original thought is sug- 
gested by the Cynic philosopher Timon’s description of its profes- 
sorial employees as “fatted fowls in a coop.” In addition to pro- 
moting the arts and sciences, they were expected to make them- 
selves useful to the reigning dynasty by their contributions to 
military engineering and by devising mechanical tricks that could 
be passed off as miraculous and employed in the worship of the 
new deity Sarapis. A more serious impediment to freedom of in- 
quiry was the conflict, especially in astronomy, between the scien- 
tific attitude and the accepted socio-theological view of the uni- 
verse. 

The astronomical data gathered both by the Mesopotamians 
and by the Greeks already indicated that the geocentric hypothesis 
might be untenable, and sometime during the third century one of 
the Alexandrian mathematicians, Aristarchus of Samos, suggested 
that the phenomena could more plausibly be explained on the as- 
sumption that the sun and the stars were motionless while the 
earth and the planets revolved around the sun. According to what 
was thmi known about physics, there seemed to be valid scientific 
c^jectkms to such a thecuy, but it failed to win acceptance partly 
because it ran counter to tba whole Hellenistic climate of opinion. 
Religious belief seemed to depend on the assumption, maintained 
so emphatically by both Plato and Aristotle, drat the universe was 
a finite sj^re with tlm earth at its center, that the stars were 
divine, and that the chief mark of their divinity was that they 
moved eternally in perfect circles. Aristarchus was accused of 
impiety, and only one other ancient astronomer, the Babylonian 
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Seleucus, ventured to adopt the heliocentric conception. During 
the second century B.C., Hipparchus, possibly the greatest of Alex- 
andrian scientists, displayed a misdirected genius in working out a 
cosmology that appeared to account for the phenomena in geocen- 
tric terms. As restated and improved by I^olemy in the second 
century a.d., his theories were not disputed until the Renaissance, 
and continued to provide cosmic support for social hierarchy. 

In spite of social and ideological obstacles, the third century 
B.c. added considerably to knowledge, especially in mathematics 
(with the works of Euclid, Archimedes, and Apollonius), in math- 
ematical geography (with Eratosthenes), and in medicine. Scien- 
tists like Archimedes also displayed considerable ingenuity in de- 
vising technological inventions for use in warfare, hydraulics, and 
other fields of concern to governments (though it is also recorded 
of Archimedes that he regarded “the work of an engineer and 
everything that ministers to the needs of life as ignoble and vul- 
gar” ‘ and remained a Platonist in insisting that the deductive 
reasoning of pure mathematics was the highest form of truth). 
But it is significant that almost all the important men associated 
with the Museum went to Alexandria from elsewhere, being natives 
of Greek city-states, and that the impetus given to research by the 
munificence of the Ptolemies did not retain its strength for more 
than two or three generations. The decline of the polls was followed 
by the cessation of original scientific activity, which could not 
establish any lasting roots in the authoritarian atmosphere of 
Alexandria. Hipparchus was the only major scientist of the second 
century. The first century was emp^ of important discoveries, as 
was the whole of the Roman peri^. 

The decline of creativity was equally conspicuous in literature 
and art, although this was owing to deeper factors than the growth 
of authoritarian governments and irrational belidfs. It was a prod- 
uct of changes of sensibility which had already become manifest 
during the later classical period, especially in the work of Euripides. 
What kinds of art can be product in a society no longer unified 
by any collective religious affirmation about tlm meaning of human 
life and man’s place in the tmhrerse? What attitudes will be ex- 
pressed by writes and artists spiritually alienated from the world 


* Quoted from Plutarch by Marshall Clagett: op. dt^ p. dO. 
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around them? Alexandrianism remains the stock example of such 
an aesthetic situation. Whenever comparable conditions have de- 
veloped during the subsequent history of the Western world, the 
arts have acquired s imila r qualities. 

No longer regarded as an expression of spiritual truths, art be- 
came primarily a form of entertainment. Its purpose was to pro- 
vide aesthetic pleasure or excitement. But because artists had ceased 
to perform any recognizably important social function, they could 
no longer always appeal to large popular audiences, being often 
compelled to address themselves mainly to the cultivated few who 
had leisure for discriminating appreciation. We cannot measure the 
extent to which the fifth-century Athenian populace could under- 
stand the tragedies of Aeschylus, but certainly it had participated 
in their presentation with religious seriousness as a duty to the state 
and to the gods. The poets of Alexandria, on the other hand, 
wrote primarily for an elite. Much of their work was sophisticated, 
subtle, ironical, learned, and overweighted with recondite allu- 
sions. 

During the Hellenistic period the most important areas of human 
experience were no longer amenable to aesthetic treatment. No 
longer believing that the universe was directed by powers akin and 
intelligible to man, poets could no longer place their characters 
within any cosmic framework. And as they lived in a civilization 
not animated by any collective ideal of justice, they could not 
relate their characters to any concepts of political and social order. 
Hellenistic literature turned for its subject matter mainly to the 
private life of the individual. In some areas, especially in the 
exploration of personal emotion and in the realistic depiction of 
social types (often with the intent of producing moral or aesthetic 
shocks), it went beyond the work of the classical period. But it 
was significantly unable to present whole human beings capable 
of positive and constructive action. When the world in which men 
live is felt to be anarchical, the human perstmality loses its stand- 
ards of order and tends to become fragmented into its component 
emotional drives; the organic unity of the individual self is de- 
pendent on the sense of a uni^ in society and in the cosmos. In 
Hellenistic literature, the separate emotion, especially the emotkxa 
of sexual desire, usually has more reali^ than the man or wmnan 
who succumte to it. 
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For the same reason, writers were now confronted with the 
problem of form. Experience now presented itself as chaotic; how 
could it be shaped a^ integrated into aesthetic wholes? The kind 
ol single vision diat had been reflected in the unity of the Homeric 
^>os and of Athenian tragedy before Euripides had become im- 
possible. Much Hellenistic writing was frankly episodic, without 
any attempt at structural organization. Much of it, on the other 
hand, was highly formalized, but form had now become simply a 
conscious technical artifice (as in the well-made plots of the New 
Comedy), a device for providing aesthetic entertainment rather 
than the expression of a belief in the intrinsic unity of human ex- 
perience. 

For the subsequent history of Western literature and art, never- 
theless, the work of the Hellenistic age is more important than that 
of the classical period. The Romans found their artistic models in 
Alexandria rather than in Athens, and through Latin imitations the 
Alexandrians set the standards for the Europe of the Renaissance. 
This was partly because, being self-conscious craftsmen for whom 
aesthetic pleasure was its own fulfillment, they developed forms 
and techniques that could easily be copied, whereas Homer and 
Aeschylus were inimitable. In consequence, Alexandrianism has 
been an obstacle to the true imderstanding of Hellenism; our im- 
pressions of Greek mythology having been derived mainly from 
Ovid, and indirectly from his master Callimachus, both of whom 
regarded it simply as a storehouse of entertaining fictions, we can 
never wholly recapture the religious awe that the Olympians in- 
spired in early Greece.* Yet without the work of Alexandrian 
scholars we might know relatively little of the classical writers. One 
of the most useful tasks performed at the Museum was to assemble 
the corpus of Greek literature and establish accurate texts. 

The most important of the Alexandrian poets were Callimachus, 
ApoUonius Rhodius, and Theocritus, aU of whom flourished dur- 
ing the early decades of the third ctmtury. Callimachus, who was 
apparently the literary dictator of the Museum, wrote a number of 

* Modem conci^tknu of Greek my- to an audience of Muses and some 
tMogy are w^ed by the conventional twenty male and female poets. The 
portrayals M Parnassus, as exen^lifled real Parnassus is an immense mountain, 
w Raphael's picture in the Vatican, saow-o^ped throuf^ much of the year, 
mis snows a gende acclhrity on the with prec^dtous sh^es thss make n 
top of which ApeUo is playmg a lute Uhnost inaccesstbie to hiaun hehiga. 
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short poems, the most ambitious of which were hymns to the 
Olympians. Loaded with an immense theological erudition and 
displaying a polished perfection of style and form, they have a 
chdly magnificence that exemplifies both the impeccable good taste 
of the Alexandrian literati and their lack of real belief in the 
subjects they regarded as appropriate for poetic celebration. The 
work that most fully typifies the Alexandrian spirit, however, is the 
Argonautica of Apollonius, which was written in defiance of Cal- 
limachus’ theory that long poems were no longer possible. This 
narrative of the adventures of Jason and the crew of the Argo in 
quest of the golden fleece tells an exciting story and is filled with 
vivid descriptions. It is Alexandrian in its romantic emphasis on 
outlandish people and places and its display of recondite mytho- 
logical and geographical learning (much of the latter being de- 
liriously wrong). For the classical Greeks, beauty had been in- 
herent in the here-and-now, but the Alexandrians found poetry 
only by escaping to imaginary worlds and could handle contem- 
porary subjects only in the form of a vulgar realism. Even more 
significantly, the Argonautica is Alexandrian in that it conveys no 
feeling of organic energy in either its structure or its characters. 
The poem is simply a string of episodes which might have been 
prolonged indefinitely if the author had not grown tired of it, with 
none of that capacity to impose form and order upon diverse ma- 
terials which one feels so vigorously at work in Homer. As for 
Jason, he is not an epic hero, but an Alexandrian intellectual. 
Repeatedly described as amechanos, “without resources,” he is in- 
capable of initiative (except with women), gives way to despair be- 
fore eveiy obstacle, and succeeds in his mission only because he 
is aided by several goddesses and by the Princess Medea. Con- 
stantly propelled by external circumstances, he is not a man of 
action, but a man to whom things happen. The most memorable 
feature of the poem is the detailed and moving account of the 
love at Medea. Imitated by Virgil in his portrait of Dido, this has in- 
fluenced half the imaginative literature of the Western world. The 
analysis of individual emotion, especially in its more destructive 
forms, was what the Alexandrians could do best. 

The impulse of escape was equally conspicuous in Uteocritus. 
It is not surprising that the growth of a sophisticated megalopolitaa 
society should have been followed by tte idealization d nature 
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and the simple life, and Theocritus supplied die need with bis 
poems about Sicilian herdsmen. Since the pastoral developed into 
die most tediously artificial of all poetic genres, it is difficult to be 
fair to its inventor; but while one cannot take seriously the loves 
and song contests of Theocritus’ rustic characters, he knew his 
subject matter from personal experience, and his country environ- 
ment was authentic, if the people who lived in it were not. His 
capacity for exact observation is shown in the most memorable of 
his non-pastoral works, his account of two middle-class Alexan- 
drian housewives going to a religious festival. With his disciple 
Virgil, on the other hand, who transferred the locale from Sicily 
to Arcadia (previously known only as the most uncivilized part 
of Greece), and with a long line of Renaissance writers, the pas- 
toral ceased to bear any relationship to the realities of rural life 
and became simply a device by which poets constructed a fantasy 
world free from most of man’s normal obligations and anxieties. 
The Arcadia of literature was inhabited solely by lovers and mu- 
sicians, the sheep and goats being merely unconvincing stage prop- 
erties.’ 

The other leading literary invention of this period was equally 
artificial and has been even more influential. Late in the fourth 
century, Athens developed the New Comedy, whose chief rep- 
resentative was Menander. The drama, like offier art forms, could 
no longer present religious or political affirmations, and now turned 
for its material to the private lives of individuals, especially to the 
amorous experiences of young people. Menander d^loyed a well- 
established collection of stock characters — the jeune premier, the 
irascible father, the resourceful slave, the elderly miser, and so 
on — and depended for his effects mainly on witty dialogue and on 
ingeniously constructed plots with neat surprise endings and a 
heavy reliance on coincidence. The New Comedy never rose above 
the level of sophisticated entertainment, but through its Latin 
adaptations by Plautus and Terence it set the standards for the 
European comedy of the Renaissance and has continued indirectly 
to influence die Western theater down to the present day. Aristopb- 

'For cbscure reasons, city people dieted to singiag smgi of his own com- 
always sentimeataUze the heidsmtui position. The modern equivalent ot 
rather dum the agriculturaUst, regard- the pastoril poon is die cowtwy story, 
lag him as a carefree individiial ad- 
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anes was possible only in fifth-centuiy Athens, but every well* 
made comedy on the modem stage is still likely to employ some 
of the conventions devised by Menander. 

After the third century, literature, like science, seems to have 
withered away. Certainly little was produced that later generations 
thought worthy of preservation. Such fragments of imaginative 
literature as have been preserved show a continuing preoccupa* 
tion either with private emotion or with the realistic depiction of 
social types, the former being exemplified in the love poems of 
Meleager, of the Palestinian city of Gadara, and the latter in the 
mimes of Herodes, which dealt chiefly with bawds, brothels, 
and female lasciviousness. The only major writer of the later Hel- 
lenistic period was the historian Polybius, an Arcadian Greek who 
found an inspiring subject in describing the rise of the Roman 
Empire. But dthough he made a serious attempt to achieve factual 
accuracy, he was typical of his milieu in his inability to present 
any theory of historical causation. His work was a disorganized 
mass of details, unified only by his conviction that all earthly af- 
fairs were governed by chance and hence that the chief moral 
lesson to be learned from history was that one should always be 
ready for the imexpected and ^ accidental. Although he was 
occasionally compelled to recognize that the Romans owed their 
empire to their own virtues, his more usual view was that it was 
'‘the finest and most beneficent of the performances of Fortune.” ^ 

The social disintegration of the Hellenistic age was similarly 
mirrored in its art, considerable quantities of which have been 
l^^^erved. Much of it consisted of idealized divine figures that no 
longer inspired any religious reverence. Alongside this escapist 
art there was also an emphasis on the realistic portray^ of human 
suffering, showing man as the victim of forces that he could not 
hope to control. 

The disaf^>earance of religious awe from the depiction of the 
gods was aheady apparent in the Ksulpture of the fourth century. 
In the works of Praxiteles, the Olympians became merely hand- 
some men and women, divine only in their immunity horn suffer- 
ing and in their enjoyment of a euphoria that had become mindless 
and ineiqKHisible. T^ Hemes found at Olympia, the earliest sur- 


* Polybius: Hittorks, trsasiBted 1^ W. R. Patoo, L Se* dso L (4. 
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viving Greek statue of identifiable authorship, has a drying and 
sentimental beauty that makes it far less expressive than the kouroi 
of the archaic period, in spite of its more masterly craftsmanship. 
Praxiteles’ most popular work was a portrayal of Aphrodite, mod- 
eled after his mistress, the famous Athenian prostitute Phryne, and 
this was repeatedly imitated, with minor variations, through the 
Hellenistic period. The Hellenistic Aphrodite was a desirable 
woman intended to suggest sensuous titillation rather than rev- 
erence for the mysterious powers of sexuality. Divested of the cloth- 
ing that she had retained in classical representations, she was 
portrayed as making a gesture of mock modesty with hands that 
called attention to what they pretended to conceal. 

More indicative of the actual spirit of the age were the natural- 
istic renderings of human types, many of them ugly or grotesque, 
and the interest in the depiction of pain. The latter tendency 
showed itself in the fourth century in the work of Scopas. It was 
especially manifested at Pergamum, which developed under the 
patronage of the Attalids into the most impressive art center of the 
Hellenistic world. The finest surviving examples, the reliefs of the 
colossal altar of 2^us, depicted the battle of the gods and the giants, 
thus conforming with classical precedents in subject matter; but 
the tortured and writhing figures were in sharp contrast with the 
c alm self-assurance displayed by the Olympians in classical render- 
ings of the same theme. The latest and best-known masterpiece of 
Hellenistic art, the representation of Laocodn and his sons in 
desperate struggle with the snakes that were about to strangle 
them, was typical of its whole tone. It saw man as the victim of an 
unfriendly chance or destiny. For this reason it showed a new in- 
terest in his environment. Classical reliefs had portrayed only uni- 
versalized human forms, abstracted from time and place, but the 
artists of the Hellenistic period began to locate their figures against 
specific backgrounds and show them responding or recoiling. 

Eventually art patrons became unwilling to contemjdate any 
further explorations ot men in agony, and art relapsed into the 
academic imitation (rf earlier models. The Neo-Attic style of the 
first century, which owed its vogue largely to the eagerness of 
wealdiy Rmnans to decorate their homes with tasteful oh/e/r 
dart, was a chilly and lifeless imitation the work of the classic^ 
period. Greek literature and art still had a long career ahead of 
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them; but the capacity of the classical writers and sculptors to fuse 
the ideal and the actual could not be recaptured,” 

The most characteristic intellectual products of the Hellenistic 
age were not its works of science or of art, but its ethical philoso- 
phies. Whereas the thinkers of the great age had aspired to find a 
rational interpretation of all nature and society, their Hellenistic 
successors mostly concentrated on less ambitious and more im- 
mediate objectives. The universe now seemed incomprehensible, 
and man’s capacity to arrive at any certain knowledge of things 
outside himself was limited and uncertain. The function of philos- 
ophy was therefore to provide the individual with a guide for liv- 
ing, based on what man knew about himself. Hellenistic thinking 
reflected the breakdown of the political community and began 
with the isolated individual. In so far as it still recognized man’s 
sense of moral obligation, this was attached not to the city or the 
state, but to the universe as a whole. Between the individual and 
the universe there was no mediating community. But, for the 
most part, Hellenistic philosophy sought primarily not to unite the 
individual with spiritual forces outside himself, but to make him 
morally independent of the society in which he lived. In a world 
that was anarchical and mostly evil, he could rely only on his own 
inner capacity for resistance. Autarkeia and ataraxia were the 
ideals of the Hellenistic age. Pessimism about the value of human 
life could scarcely go farther. 

The earliest of the new schools, that of the Cynics, antedated the 
loss of political freedom and represented a fusion of Socratic and 
Sophistic doctrine. Its founder, Antisthenes, was contemporary 
with Plato, though its best-known representative was Diogenes, of 


* Althou^ political conditions in 
the twentieth-century United States are 
markedly different from those in the 
Hellenistic kingdoms, the aesthetic sit- 
uation is in many ways similar. Modem 
American literature therefore displays 
a number of Alexandrian qualities. One 
mig^t mention Uie differentiation be- 
tween sophisticated and popular art; 
the conception of art as superior en- 
tertainment rather than as a revelation 
of truth; the preference for social real- 
ism; the concentration on the private 
Uves of individuals rather than on tbe 


political and reli^ous ideals animating 
the social organism; the tendency to 
regard experience as inherently chaotic 
and, in consequence, either to present 
it as such or to impose an artificial 
form with little relation to the content; 
and the inability to present whole hu- 
man beings capable ^ constructive ac- 
tion. The modem American novel 
often resembles the Argomutica in be- 
ing a string of disconnected episodes, 
with a central character who is the 
victim of external forces. 
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whom legend records that he lived in a tub, carried a lantern in 
order to search for an honest man, and, on being asked by Alex- 
ander what favor he would like to receive, asked him merely to stop 
blocking the sunlight. Combining the Socratic emphasis on the 
inner life with Sophistic skepticism and the Sophistic distinction 
between nature and convention, the Cynics denied all the values 
of civilization. The wise man lived according to nature, repudiat- 
ing gloty, knowledge, and pleasure as illusions, and was a citizen 
of the world. Throughout the Hellenistic and Roman periods. Cynic 
philosophers, wearing only short cloaks and carrying only staffs 
and wallets, wandered from town to town living by begging and 
preaching open-air sermons (“diatribes”) against the follies of 
civilization. Carrying the assertion of individual independence and 
the repudiation of social life to the farthest possible conclusions, 
the Cynics curiously foreshadowed the itinerant preachers of 
Christianity. 

Much the same attitude was represented by the Skeptics, al- 
though their denial of civilization was less churlish and intolerant 
and their appeal was to more cultured social groups. Their founder, 
Pyrrhon, a younger contemporary of Aristotle, denied the possibil- 
ity of attaining reliable knowledge about anything, and went on to 
declare that pleasures and pains were illusions and that wisdom 
meant a complete tranquillity of mind which would be superior 
to all disturbing emotions. Dying about the year 275 at the age 
of ninety, he wrote nothing, but impressed his contemporaries by 
the completeness with which he realized his own ideal of renuncia- 
tion. Later representatives of the Skeptical school were important 
chiefly because of their effective criticism of all forms of dogmatism 
and ^eir respect for scientific method. 

Much the most influential of the new schools, however, were 
the Epicureans and the Stoics. To the Academy of Plato and the 
Lyceum of Aristotle were added the Garden of Epicurus and the 
Pcnch {stoa) of Zeno. These four, all of them established in 
Athens, remained the most important schools of philosophy 
throughout the Hellenistic and Roman periods, though in the ^t 
century of our era there was also a revival of Pythagoreanism. 

Like Socrates and Pyrrhon, Epicurus aroused the enthusiasm of 
his disciples by the sanctity of his personal character. After teach- 
ing in Athens for some thirty-five years, he died in 270, having 
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endured a painful disease with a cheerfulness that was the best 
proof of the value of his doctrines. After his death his disciples 
worshipped him as a god and founded a kind of semi-religious 
sect, with organized groups in most of the leading cities. In con- 
trast with the complete egoism and individualism apparently im- 
plied by Epicurean doctrine, Epicurean practice asserted the values 
of friendship and taught its devotees, while withdrawing com- 
pletely from political activity, to assist each other in cultivating 
the virtues of tranquillity. As Epicurus declared, “the wise man 
when he has accommodated himself to straits knows better how to 
give than to receive: so great is the treasure of self-sufficiency 
which he has discovered.” “Of all the things which wisdom 
acquires to produce the blessedness of the complete life, far the 
greatest is the possession of friendship.” “Friendship goes dancing 
round the world proclaiming to us idl to awake to the praises of 
a happy life.”^ 

Epicurean doctrine was based on the materialistic atomism of 
Democritus. The universe consisted simply of particles of matter 
in space which came together and fell apart in different combina- 
tions. Epicurus, however, had no real interest in science, and his 
purpose in adopting these views of physics was to deny any moral 
meaning in the course of events or any reason to fear ^ath or the 
gods. The gods existed, but, being examples of the ideal of com- 
plete tranquillity, they had no concern for earthly affairs. Man 
should therefore emancipate himself from all superstitious fears 
and recognize that, as an isolated piece of matter, he was under 
no moral obligation to any spiritual power and that the enjoyment 
of pleasure was the only rational purpose of his existence. Epicurus’ 
conception of pleasure, however, was severely ascetib. It meant 
primarily the mastery of fear and pain, and coidd be achieved only 
by limiting desire rather than by satisfying it. The truly wise man 
would retire from the vrarld, find pleasure in the simplest possible 
way of life, and control his body so completely that he could re- 
main cheerful even while suffering the most acute physical pain. 

Whereas Epicurus represented the pole of ocmiplete individutdism, 
Zeno and the Stoics preached an absolute uaiversalism. Equally io* 

* TrasslaticNi by Cyril Bailey. Re- and Epicurean PUkuophen, ff. )7, 
{ninted la W. J. Oates (ed.): The SMe 42, 43. 
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sistent on self-control and the foundation of desiie, they derived 
their ethical doctrines from man’s sense of moral obligation rather 
than from a rationalistic calculation of pains and pleasures. Judged 
by intellectual standards, much of their teaching appears naive, 
confused, and contradictory, possibly because none of their writ- 
ings has survived and we know them only from secondhand ac- 
counts. The core of their doctrine was an intuition about the one- 
ness of the universe, religious rather than philosophical in quality, 
which they never wholly succeeded in rationalizing. This element 
of mysticism made Stoicism the most vital and the most long- 
lived of all the Hellenistic philosophies. Its appeal owed more to the 
integrity of character displayed by its adherents than to the cogency 
of their arguments. Its founder, Zeno, who began teaching about 
the year 300, was honored at his death by the city of Athens in 
one of the nicest tributes ever paid to a philosopher. “He made 
his life a pattern to all,” declared the official decree, “for he fol- 
lowed his own teaching.” Many of the long line of philosophers 
who adopted and developed his doctrines seem to have been 
equally worthy of such an encomium. 

Of Asiatic origin, being apparently of Phoenician descent, 
Zeno constructed bis system out of material borrowed from earlier 
Greek thinkers; yet much of its underlying spirit was Oriental. He 
was deeply influenced by Babylonian fatalism and by the whole 
religious consciousness of the Near East. His physics was material- 
istic, being largely derived from Heraclitus. Brushing aside the 
epistemological doubts raised by Plato and the idealists, be ac- 
cepted the validity of sense impressions and regarded the universe 
as governed by deterministic laws and as moving in cycles. It was 
periodically destroyed by fire and afterwards reconstituted in an 
infinite series of repetitions. The Stoics, however, like the Epicu- 
reans, were not concerned with scientific investigation, and their 
philosophy was, in fact, an obstacle to its development, Zeno sup- 
posed that the astrology of the Babylonians was a valid way of 
predicting the future. His central doctrine was the affirmation that 
the whole cosmic ^tem was permeated by a divine reason (logos). 
All events were necessary and predetermined, but were the work 
not of blind chance or destiny, but of all-pervadiag deity. Like all 
the Hellenistic philosophies, Stoicism taught men to renounce their 
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desires, control their passions, and become reconciled to circum- 
stances, but it elevated fate into providence and represented submis- 
sion to it as a moral duty. 

Logically, Stoicism should have resulted in an Oriental passivity 
and quiescence; yet, like some other doctrines of divine pr^estina- 
tion, it actually promoted a moral strength and vigor that found 
expression in political action. Its emphasis on the oneness of the 
universe and on its permeation by the divine logos led to the reaf- 
firmation of the Greek belief in a normative law of nature and to the 
use of this concept of universal law for the reform of existing in- 
stitutions. Even more significantly, the belief in natural law led to 
the assertion of the equality and brotherhood of man. These im- 
plications of Zeno’s doctrines were developed more fully by phi- 
losophers of later generations, especially by Panaetius, who took 
Stoicism to Rome during the second century, and by Posidonius 
of Rhodes, the most learned and influential teacher of the early 
first century. Thus Zeno’s Oriental religious fatalism, fused with 
Hellenic rationalism, became a medium by which the most im- 
portant of Greek concepts was preserved and transmitted to later 
ages. The Stoic doctrine of natural law had a most important in- 
fluence on the development of Roman jurisprudence, of Christian 
theology, and of the whole political tradition of the Western world. 

The practical effects of Stoicism were, of course, limited. Basing 
its ethics solely on resignation to fate and obedience to natural 
law, not on love or sympathy, it was accepted only by a small 
elite and had no popular appeal. Stoic sages sought moral freedom 
by repressing all natural appetites and emotions, and demonstrated 
their sanctity by noble moral gestures that were likely to be some- 
what theatrical. Although most Stoics were theoretical republi- 
cans, they could promote reforms only by acquiring influence with 
kings and ruling classes, not by more democratic methods. In- 
terpreting and justifying popular beliefs as symbols of higher 
truths, they did little to check the increase of magical and re- 
ligious siq)erstitions. In spite of their doctrine of human brother- 
hood, th^ made no {dtack on slavery, remaining content with 
the afifonation that if a slave practiced the Stoic virtues, he was, 
by Stoic standards, the equal of a king and could enjoy a moral 
freedom far took important than itrere physical freedom. Yet dur- 
ing ttm centuries between the decline (ff ^ polls and the rise of 
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Christianity, Stoicism was the one movement that stood, on the 
whole, for political and social idealism. Unlike the philosophies of 
Plato and Aristotle, it looked forward rather than backward, its 
doctrine of man’s natural equality making a sharp contrast with 
almost all previous political and social theory. This doctrine, how^ 
ever often denied in practice, became a permanent part of the 
Western cultural heritage. 
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The Rise of Rome 


A ccording to those historians who propound cyclic theories of 
history, the unification of the Mediterranean world was a 
necessary and inevitable process. Such words can rarely be applied 
to the development of human society, and should probably be 
restricted to the physical sciences. Yet it can be said that during the 
Hellenistic period, the weakening of local allegiances, the growth of 
individualist and universalist attitudes, the expansion of commerce, 
and the incessant and senseless wars among the reigning dynasties 
were creating conditions that made unification possible, provided 
that some power existed which was capable of taking advantage 
of them. Such a power emerged in central Italy, on the periphery 
of Hellenic civilization. A pragmatic and utilitarian people, pri- 
marily concerned with the most efficient means of achieving ma- 
terial strength and deficient in intellectual curiosity and aesthetic 
imagination, the Romans could not revive the spiritual vitality of 
classical civilization, but they had the talent for political organ- 
ization which the Greeks so notably lacked. By the middle of the 
third century B.c., Rome was the mistress of most of the Italian 
peninsula and was ready for imperial expansion overseas. 

What were the causes of Rome’s success? Why did this city alone, 
among all the innumerable political units in the Mediterranean 
world, prove capable of building a durable empire? The explana- 
tion can be found only in her early history and institutions, but 
unfortunately we know relatively UMe about these subjects owing 
to the paucity of literary and artistic records. According to tradi- 
tion, Rome was founded about the middle of the ei^th century, 
but it was not until more than five hundred years later that any 
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of her citizens began to clisplay any serious interest in aesthetic 
repression, And by the time that Roman society emerged into the 
light of history, it had become morally and politically corrupt; if 
we are to judge Rome by the Romans of the second and to 
centuries, then her rise to power becomes inexplicable. The most 
important period in Rome’s development was the period, known 
only in bare outline, during which she laid the foundations of her 
empire by making herself the ruler of Italy. In the course of this 
achievement she acquired the moral discipline, military strength, 
and political shrewdness that were afterwards applied to the dom* 
ination of the whole Mediterranean world. 

The Roman way of life originated in conditions similar to those 
which had shaped the early development of both Judaism and 
Hellenism. Probably at about the time when the Achaeans were 
taking possession of Greece, other groups of Aryan herdsmen, 
carrying with them similar patriarchal institutions, were moving 
into the Italian peninsula. Among these were the Latin peoples 
who settled in the foothills of the Apennines south of the river 
Tiber, where they continued for many centuries to maintain a prim- 
itive pastoral and agricultural society. They were divided into a 
number of small village conununities, but the strongest social unit 
was the patriarchal family in which the father had virtually ab- 
solute powers over his wife, children, and dependent servants. 
Their religion consisted of simple rituals in hemor of the great 
Aryan sky god known to the Latins as Jupiter, of the tutelary 
war gods of the different communities, and of the numinous 
powers responsible for family continuity and prosperity. Rome, 
which was apparently founded by individuals who had seceded 
from otiier communities, shared these Latin institutions, which 
formed the original bases oi her moral character. 

Rome would not have risen to greatness, however, if she had 
not become oonsciouB of the value of her way of life and de- 
Uberately resttived to maintain it. Crucial in her early development 
was an effort of self-deffnition by which she differentiated herself 
from alien cultures and affirmed her own spiritud identity. Like 
Israel, although with very different results, Rome created her own 
character by detpading her patriarchal tradition in oppositimt to 
vrarsh^pers of the mother goddess. Like both Israel and Greece, 
the asserted ethical values and a view (ff life reflecting the belief 
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in man’s capacity to shape and dominate biological foices instead 
of submitting to them in a mystical abnegation ci the will. The 
precipitating factor in this process appears to have been the con* 
flict between the Latins and the Etruscans.^ 

The Etruscans have remained a mysterious people, known only 
through their artistic remains, not through written records; but it 
is generally agreed that they went to Italy by sea born the East, 
probably from Asia Minor. Halfway through the first millennium, 
Etruscan ruling classes were in control of most of western Itaty 
north of the Tiber. Their religion and institutions were typical 
products of the Mediterranean world before the advent of the 
Aryans and the new doctrines of the Axial Period. Their rules of 
inheritance were probably matrilineal, and their religious rituals 
included both sexual orgies and human sacrifices. Worshipping 
dark chthonian spirits of blood and soil, fertility and death, they 
deified the biological powers of reproduction, whether embodied 
in women or in bulls and other horned animals. It was perhaps 
this sense of man’s inextricable involvement in nature that caused 
them to believe so firmly in the possibility of predicting future 
events by the observation of such natural phenomena as the flight 
of birds, thunder and lightning, and the livers of sacrificial ani- 
mals; this practice of augury bad presumably been learned in the 
East, through contact with the Babylonians. Etruscan art gave ex- 
pression to an enjoyment of sensuous phenomena and to an ex- 
uberant gaiety very different from the prosaic solemnity of die 
Romans, but it also reflected a fascination with cruelty and death 
that was equally characteristic of chthonian religion. The gladia- 
torial conflicts that disgraced the Roman people after they had be- 
cotoB decadmit ori^nated among the Etruscans as rituals in honor 
the dead. Something of this Etruscan spirit, induing both 
die levermice for sexual fertility and the obsession with images of 
bloodslmd, may have rmnained as a lasting part of the Italian cul- 
tural heritage. Two thousand years later the same qualities became 
manifest in the art of die Rmtaissance, which first devdt^ped in 
precisely diose regions ot Italy where the Etruscans had estaUidmd 
themsdlves. 
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We know alioost nothing about tibe early tdaUms between the 
l^tins and the Etruscans, but it is probable that Rome, built on 
hills overlooking the Tiber, was ori^nally a Latin outpost guard' 
ing the firontier. The Latins did not always maintain their spnitual 
independence, and Etruscan influences, including the practice of 
augury and the worship of certain gods, spread south of the Tiber. 
During the sixth century, Rome herself seems to have lost her 
autonomy and come un^r the rule of an Etruscan dynas^, the 
Tarquins. The decisive events in early Roman history were die 
expulsion of these foreign kings and the establishment of the re- 
public, which apparently occurred in 509. This was followed by 
the reassertion of the native Latin tradition and the elimination ot 
those Etruscan elements that could not be incorporated into it. 
During the next two hundred years, in fact, the Romans admitted 
few foreign deities and customs, and had little contact with alien 
cultures. Rejecting both the mysticism and the savagery of chtho- 
nian ritualism, they maintained their own simple observances in 
honor of their traditional gods, the di indigetes, who were as- 
sociated with a strict, even puritanical, family discipline and did 
not countenance sexual orgies or human sac^ces. By the stand- 
ards of the time, early Roman religion was surprisingly free from 
degrading rituals. In this respect, the unknown legislators who 
established Roman institutions after the expulsitm of tim Tarquins 
performed a work analogous to that of Moses among the Jews and 
Homer among the Greeks. 

< The patriarchal family remained the foundation df Roman so- 
ciety, and from it the Romans acquired the unquestioning devo- 
tion to the state and the respect for ancesti^ custmn (mor 
maiorum) and for the autbcni^ {auctoritas) of eMmr statesmraa 
udiich made them for a long time the most cohesive and disc^liaed 
ancient peoples. A special group of deities had charge of the 
family; and though they were considered as less powerful than 
the divine powers worshqrped by the state, th^ were mc^e deeply 
cherished and mote intimately associated wift Roman ways 
Utdiig. The Genius who represented the vitflity of ^ patetfamflias; 
Vesta, the iqftirit ctf dm undying heatthfire; the Lares who ensured 
the inoductivity bf the famity farm; and the Penates who were 
located in dm famfly stoteroom----these were the iei|NScial 
of dm private household, and evmy family sou^ by vmm 
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appropriate rituals to maintain their vigor and ensure their con- 
tinued protection. The family was regarded as a continuing or- 
ganism, each individual pateriamilias being merely the trustee of 
the tradition. The wealthier and more distinguished families pre- 
served masks of their ancestors, and these were worn by living 
persons at funerals and other ceremonies, thus giving the impres- 
sion that all the successive representatives of the family were alive 
and watching the conduct of their descendants. 

Women fully shared the responsibility for the transmission of 
family discipline. In spite of the legal emphasis on paternal author- 
ity, the Roman family was always a partnership, and women ac- 
tually acquired a much higher status than in Greece or in the 
Orient. As in all patriarchal societies, they were expected to be 
chaste (according to legend, the assault on Lucretia by an Etruscan 
prince caused the rebellion against foreign rule), but, as can be 
seen in the plays of Plautus, they were by no means submissive 
to their husbands. The ideal Roman matron, visualized as train- 
ing her sons for service to the state and sending them into battle 
without tears, was a most important element in the Roman’s 
image of his society. 

Rome owed her stabili^ mainly to this family piety, but neither 
the religion of the family nor that of the state ever evolved beyond 
a primitive level. Reflecting the attitudes of the unsophisticated 
peasant farmers and herdsmen of Latium, it never acquired much 
intellectual or aesthetic content. The Romans were totally lacking 
in the myth-making imagination of the Greeks, and to describe 
their objects of worship as gods would, in fact, be somewhat mis- 
leading. Roman deities were not beings, but numinous forces who 
manifested their wills by means of material phenomena, espe- 
cially in ominous events that ran counter to normal expectation. 
They were not personalized or pictured in {diysical forms. Many 
of t^ innumerable minor deities who had to be placated in tte 
various exigencies of daily life were known only flux>ugh thmr ac- 
tions, and could therefore be defined by verbs better than by 
nouns.* The relationriiip between the Romans and their duties was 

we lenn bom tlie tareattie proeett of eenial intarcewee the IRo- 
accounts of Roman inyth(4Qgy gWea man paterfamilias could, if neoeasary, 
by such Oulstlim writers as TatuUan cvche the of a ^SSeraat 
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conceived largely in contractual terms: as long as men performed 
the prescribed rituals, they could count on divine aid against 
natural catastrophes and against hostile states. The task of defining 
the jus divinum, comprising the duties that men owed to the divine 
powers, was assumed by the civic authorities, especially the col- 
leges of the pontifices and the augurs, and citizens who adhered 
to the rules that these authorities prescribed needed to feel no 
religious anxiety. 

In these religious attitudes, in spite of their peasant simplicily, 
one can discern the qualities that made the Romans an imperial 
people. The deities of the Greeks had represented the universal 
and unchanging processes of nature, divinity being inherent in the 
material universe; those of Rome, on the other hand, were forces 
with specific plans which would be worked out in historic events 
and which men must discover and obey. The Etruscan practice of 
augury was adopted by the Roman state as a means not of fore- 
telling the future, but of finding out what the gods wished their 
worshippers to do. The Romans, in fact, retained a pervasive sense 
of supernatural guidance long after they had ceased to believe in 
the reality of their original deities; like the Jews, they had a re- 
ligion of history rather than of nature, and came to regard them- 
selves as a chosen people whose rise to empire had been decreed 
by whatever divine power governed the universe. What was cen- 
tral in the Romans’ attitude to life was their conviction that men 
prospered not by conforming with natural processes, but by re- 
sisting them and mastering them. Life consisted essentially of 
duties, which were imposed by the gods and by the state and 
were necessarily unpleasant, and enjoyment was possible only in 
moments of irresponsibility. 

The best indexes of the character of a people are the heroes 
whom its popular mythology presents as mo^ls for imitation^ The 
early Romans appear to have invented no stories about their gods, 
but they preserved the memory of certain of their citizens who had 
exhibited an extraordinary fortitude and sense of duty. Horatius 
guarding the bridge and Cincinnatus retunung to his plow; 
Itegulus, who ensured the victory of his army by offering his own 
fife in sacrifice'to the gods; Curtius, who gave himself up to the 
enemy to be tortured and put to death in fulfillment cff Ids ^ged 
word; Torquatus, who won a battle, but afterwards subnutted to 
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execution for disobeying his father’s orders — such men were the 
embodiments of what the Romans meant by virtus. Nothing could 
be more different from the arete that for the early Gfreeks had 
been exemplified in Achilles and Odysseus. The Romans were con- 
cerned not with individual glory, but with the greatness of the 
republic, and the citizen was honored not for his achievements, but 
for displaying in adversity the qualities of the Roman character. 
These were summed up in the imtranslatable word pietas, which 
meant an attitude of seriousness (gravitas) and reverence, obedi- 
ence to all legally constituted authority, readiness to do one’s duty 
both to the gods and to the state. 

Piety and a sense of duty, however, had been strongly developed 
in some of the Greek communities, especially among the Spartans. 
To these tribalistic attitudes the Romans added another and most 
essential virtue: strict good faith (fides) in the execution of treaties, 
agreements, and promises. Their belief that states and individuals 
were bound by contractual obligations pervaded their whole view 
of life, and led to the practice of an elementary honesty that may be 
regarded as the basic Roman contribution to human development. 
This was the quality that especially differentiated the Romans 
from all their rivals and made it possible for them not only to 
conquer an empire, but also to organize it. Unlike their Greek and 
Near Eastern competitors, the Romans could trust each other and 
could inspire confidence in foreign peoples. Institutionalized in the 
Roman legal system, the Roman emphasis on the performance of 
contracts became through this medium an essential part of the 
Western tradition.’ 

The character of the Romans, acquired as a necessity for sur- 
vival while th^ were still a weak and struggling people, deteriorated 


'It was the honesty of the Romans 
that eqiecially impre^ed the first his- 
torian to describe thdr rise to power, 
the Greek PotyNus. In Pdy1»iis‘ (pin- 
ion, it was a result the fear (rf the 
gods inctdcated by the Roman state 
religion. In Greece, he declared, "mem- 
bers of the government, if they are 
entrusted with no more then a tal- 
ott, thou^ they have ten cc^yists 
and as many seals and twice as many 
Witnesses, cannot keq* their ftdth; 
wbneas among the Romans those who 


as magistrates and legates are dealing 
with large sums of money maintain 
correct conduct just because they have 
pledged their faith by oath. Rmereas 
elsewhere it is a rare thing to find a 
man who ke(^s his hands off public 
money, and whose record is clean in 
this respect, among the Romans one 
rarely comes across a man who has 
been detected in sudi conduct.” Pdlyh* 
ius: Histories, translated by W. R- 
Paton, VI, 56. 
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after they became successful. As long as there were enemies to be 
conquered, the incessant emphasis on discipline continued to make 
them invincible. But after they had built their empire, there were 
no higher goals to be achieved, and the tension could no longer be 
maintained. Their simple peasant religion offered no support for 
man's spiritual aspirations and no answers to his metaphysical 
questions, and could no longer sustain the state after its citizens 
had become rich and cultivated. The final results were a moral 
collapse and a conviction of cosmic futility. Yet the Romans never 
wholly lost their respect for personal integrity and the consequent 
sense of mutual trust. For this reason Roman political and social 
life differed in its whole tone and atmosphere from that of Greece, 
and is much more nearly intelligible to the modem West. 

The history of the early republic was often stormy, but the 
welfare of the state took precedence over individual and class in- 
terests, and for nearly three hundred years Rome was remarkably 
successful in avoiding the murderous civil wars and the anarchic 
individualism characteristic of so many Greek cities. The republic 
had a mixed form of government, combining an aristocratic senate 
with a democratic popular assembly, and much of its early history 
consisted of prolonged struggles tetween the patricians and the 
plebs. Yet Rome continued to be governed mainly by those families 
whose ancient lineage or large landholdings entitled them to 
patrician status. Trained from infancy in the traditions of the state, 
and acquiring a kind of hereditary s^wdness, sagacity, and sense 
of responsibility, their members continued, generation after genera- 
tion, to be elected consuls and to fill the senate. Such a ruling class 
always displays a stability and a capacity for long-range views 
which cannot be attained by either a monarchy or a democracy. 

The discipline of the Roman people, displayed in a long series 
of wars during the two and a half centuries following the expul- 
sion of the Etruscans, made them the dominant power, first of 
Latium, and afterwards of most of Italy. But the real genius of 
Rome was displayed not so much in her military victories as in the 
prudence and moderation with which her ruling class made use of 
them and in its scrupulous respect for treaty obligations. Depend- 
ent Italian states were not hdld 1^ force or required to pay tribute: 
they were bound to Rome a netwtnk of agreements tmder which 
they retained self-government and were ob%ated only to provide 
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troops for the Roman army. Roman or Latin colonies were planted 
at key points, and various grades of citizenship were offered as 
rewards for fidelity. A co^ederation under Roman leadership 
rather than an empire, confusing and illogical in its broad outline 
but shrewdly realistic in its detailed application, this arrangement 
proved to the answer to the problem the Athenians had so 
catastrophically failed to solve in the Delian League. It was pos- 
sible only because the Roman patrician families were schooled in 
self-control and relatively free from individual greed and desire 
for glory and because they were guided by practical expediency 
rather than by logic. The political success of the Romans, like that 
of the British was largely owing to the fact that they were an 
unphilosophical people, uninterested in general ideas, who were 
willing to wait on the course of events and felt no compulsion to 
rationalize and systematize their institutions. 

Once Rome had unified the Italian states, the pressure of 
events led her to the building of a Mediterranean empire, not from 
any deliberate intent but because each step forward led inexorably 
to the next. The methods that had been applied in Italy, however, 
could not be extended to many of the overseas possessions. In 
some areas Rome continued the policy of holding the support of 
dependent kings and republics by making alliances with them, 
and the Hellenic cities retained autonomous rights imder their 
local oligarchies; but most of the new provinces were placed under 
the direct rule of Roman oflicials and required to pay tribute. 
Under such conditions, the imperialism of Rome became increas- 
ingly predatory, and as her citizens became richer and their greed 
more imrestrained, she lost most of the qualities that had orig- 
inally made her strong. 

The later years of the third century b.c. were filled with a strug* 
g^e with Carthage for the masteiy of the western Mediterranean. 
Hannibal invaded Italy and inflicted a series of catastrophic defeats 
on Roman armies, but the Roman ruling class refused to despair 
of the republic and finally ended the war victoriously in the year 
202 hy a direct attack on Carthage’s home territory. This Set^nd 
Punic War was the ntost iHolonged and exhausthig struggle in 
which Rome was ever engaged, and she never fully recovered &otn 
its devastating effects. But it gave her control over much Spain, 
KHithem Gat4 and norths Africa, and made luu so much the 
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strongest power in the whole Mediterranean world that her involve- 
ment in the affairs of Greece and the Hellenistic kingdoms was al- 
most unavoidable. The establishment of her power in die East 
began in the year 201, when she entered a coalition of Hellenic 
states against Hannibal’s ally, the king of Macedon. The process 
continued for about a century and a half, culminating in the sixties 
when Pompey organized Roman rule over Asia Minot and the 
former Seleucid kingdom of Syria. Of the Hellenistic kingdoms, 
Egypt alone, under the descendants of the Ptolemies, retained a 
precarious independence imtil the year 30. The Roman ruling 
class was often reluctant to extend its responsibilities, but Rome 
continued to acquire new provinces because the security of her 
existing dominions seemed to require it and because there was no 
other Mediterranean power strong enough to resist her. It is not 
surprising that when men began to reflect about the building of 
the empire, they should have attributed it to the will of heaven, 
which worked through the activities of human beings even in 
despite of their conscious wishes. 

Meanwhile, Rome was becoming Hellenized. Even during the 
early republican period, commercial contacts with the Greek cities 
of southern Italy had led to the introduction of a number of 
Greek deities and rituals. In the end the whole Roman religious 
system was fused with that of Greece, in spite of the sharp dif- 
ferences in the views of life which they represented. During the 
third century, Rome acquired a theater and Greek games, and 
poems and plays, most of them closely copied from Greek originals, 
began to be written in Latin. After the Punic War, a number of 
patrician statesmen became enthusiastic devotees of Hellenic cul- 
ture. The reproduction of works of art and their sale to Roman 
aristocrats became a major source of revenue for Greek merchants, 
and young Romans ma^ a practice of visiting Athens or Rhodes 
to study rhetoric and philosophy. Eventually, in fact, Hellenisn 
spread through the whole empire and became its main bond of 
spiritual unity; Rome claimed the allegiance of the provincials 
not merely because she imposed peace and order, but aUo because 
she sponsored the propagation of the highest culture known to 
man. Unfortunately, tiie Hellenism of the Roman period (Stoi- 
cism excited) was a closed system of ideas which had lost die 
power of grow^. What it meant was an educaticnud system an- 
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phasizing the study of earlier masterpieces and the practice of 
rhetoric, a collection of fanciful tales about gods who had ceased to 
be objects of religious belief, and several ethical philosophies prom- 
ising happiness to individuals. Stoicism, which became popular 
with the best of the Roman aristocrats, helped to maintain a sense 
of moral obligation and contributed eventually to the growth of a 
less exploitive form of government. Otherwise Hellenism promoted 
only an empty sophistication leading neither to the advancement 
of knowledge nor to political reform. It undermined the traditional 
Roman tribalism and offered no broader form of integration capa- 
ble of replacing it. 

By the end of the second century, in fact, the old Roman re- 
ligion had almost ceased to have any moral efiScacy, except among 
the peasants. The civic authorities continued the mechanical per- 
formance of the traditional rituals, but these, being based mainly 
on the agricultural calendar, had become meaningless to most of 
the urban population. The augurs still interpreted omens and ex- 
amined the livers of animals, but the ruling class frankly manip- 
ulated such findings for their own political purposes. And while 
most members of the aristocracy had grown openly cynical about 
the gods, the poorer classes were becoming ripe for more emotional 
religious practices. The first of the Oriental cults to enter Rome 
was the worship of Cybele, the Phrygian Great Mother, which was 
introduced by the Senate as a device for allaying popular hysteria 
during the war with Hannibal. Conveyed by boat from Pessinus 
in the form of a black stone, presumably a meteorite, Cybele was 
received at the seaport of Ostia by the leading Roman general, 
Scipio, carried to the ci^ in the arms of aristocratic -matrons, and 
housed in a temple on the Palatine. Apparently the senate had 
been unaware of the nauseating character of her rituals, for it sub- 
sequently decreed that no Roman could become one of her priests. 
Under the republic, in fact, no other Oriental cult received offi- 
cial sanction, but jnivate citizens began to worship Isis and sev- 
eral Asiatic deities. 

the erosion of moral resti-aints, the empire degenerated 
into a vast s^tem of exploitatkm, especially after the acquisition 

the wealthy Hellenistic provinces with their servile populations. 
It became customary for {noconsuls to engage in the systematic 
looting ci their dominions and carry immoose fortunes back to 
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Rome. They were aided and abetted by the growing Roman middle 
class of merchants and bankers, the equites* many of them re- 
cruited from the Italian provinces or from overseas, who became 
wealthy by organizing the trade of the empire, lending money at 
exorbitant rates of interest to dependent Eastern kings and city- 
states, and acquiring contracts to farm the taxes of the provinces. 
Thus, the whole Mediterranean world was drained of its surplus 
wealth to enrich the Roman aristocratic and equestrian famUies. 
The provincials, held in subjection by the Roman army, were 
helpless to resist, but the system was inherently unstable because 
of growing conflicts within Rome herself. The simple institutions of 
a peasant republic could not be successfully adapted to the rule of 
an empire. 

Office-holding was still restricted mainly to the old ruling 
families (the optimates), along with a few of equestrian origin. In 
fact, during the period of imperial expansion the aristocracy as- 
sumed broader powers at the expense both of the Roman poorer 
classes and of the Italian provincials. But as its members com- 
peted for office, they lost their original cohesiveness and sense of 
duty. During the last age of the republic a handful of patrician 
families were engaging in murderous struggles for the control of 
the empire, with the immense opportunities for enrichment which 
it afforded. Some of them professed allegiance to the tradition of 
aristocratic rule and affirmed their devotion to republican liberty, 
whfle others (the populates) sought the support of the populace 
by advocating democratic reforms; but the importance of such 
ideological differences can easily be exaggerated. In their private 
enjoyments the Roman aristocrats were equally unrestrained. Mar- 
riage was rarely permanent, and became little more than a device 
for cementing temporary family alliances, and patrician women 
changed husbands and lovers as easily as the men took mistresses. 

The ind^iendent peasant class, which had been the original 
foundation of Rome’s military strengfli, was rapidly disappearing. 
Much of the money that poured into the ci^ was invested in land, 
and rural Italy was becoming a region of big estates owned by 

*This word, vdiJch nteans '%one- fled according to fbeir weaMi, and dm 
aen’* and ia often translated “kaif^ts,” upper groups, being presumed to own 
originated with die coneci^ army of horses, were required to serve in the 
rite early repidil^; dtieeiu were clasd- cavalry. 
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absentee landlords and cultivated by slaves or tenants. As the 
peasantry decreased, the army ceased to represent the Roman 
people and became a body of professional soldiers, recruited for 
long-term service from the overseas provinces as well as from Italy 
and loyal only to those individual generals who could win their 
confidence. Instead of peasants, Rome acquired an impoverished 
and degraded urban proletariat willing to support any political 
adventurer who would provide them with doles of food and ex- 
travagant spectacles. The era of bread and circuses bad arrived. 
And though some forms of Roman pageantry had originated in 
the early days of the republic, especially the “triumph” in which 
a victorious general, his face daubed with red pigments, led a 
parade of soldiers and captives up to the temple of Jupiter on the 
Capitol, other spectacles were products of degeneration. The Ro- 
man mob expected to be shown pantomimes depicting realis- 
tically the amours of the Olympians, bloody combats of gladiators, 
and criminals being clawed to death by wild animals. 

The death agony of the republic began in 133 b.c., with the 
tribimeship of Tib^us Gracchus, and lasted for a little over a 
century. The first phase opened with the attempt of the Gracchus 
brothers to introduce political and agrarian reforms for the benefit 
of the Roman proletariat, and end^ in the massacre of several 
thousand of the reformers by the optimates. An interval of calm 
was followed in the nineties and eighties by a murderous conflict 
between rival generals, the democratic Marius and the aristocratic 
Sulla. This was accompanied by a slave rebellion and by a revolt 
ctf the Italian provincials against Roman domination, the former 
being ended by the crucifixion of thousands of the rebels, whose 
hanging corpses adorned the roads leading out of Rome for many 
years afterwards, the latter leading to the grant of full Roman 
citizenship to all Italians. In 78, after proscriptions by which most 
of the leaders of the popuiares were slaugfatmed without trials, 
Sulla restored the republic. This midured precariously for another 
generation, though it was soon overshadowed by two new rival 
generals, Pomp^ and Caesar. It was increasingly obvious that any* 
body who could win the suppcMt of the army and the mob could 
make himself master of the state. 

How could the empire be stabilized? A solution could be fouiul 
only through the imposition of order under the rule of a dictator. 
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the enlargement of the privileged class by the admission provin* 
cials, and the spread of a unifying culture; in other words, by the 
transcendence of the disintegrating tribalism of the republic. But 
such remedies required the destruction of the Roman aristocracy, 
with its insistence on a republican hberty that meant, in practice, 
the liberty of Roman patricians to fight each other and loot the 
provinces. In the end the logic of events would bring about the 
fulfillment of the program of Alexander; the rule of a god-king, 
the equality of races, and the propagation of the Hellenic way of 
life through the medium of the autonomous city. But the full 
realization of such a program meant the end of the political and 
moral tradition that had given the Roman people their distinctive 
character, and its replacement not by a dynamic faith in universal- 
ism, but by a petrified Hellenism. Its achievement gave the ancient 
world a long period of peace and material prosperity, but it left 
a spiritual void that could be filled finally only by the adoption of 
an alien religion. 

The last age of the republic, known to us in intimate detail 
through the writings of Cicero and other contemporary sources, 
had an extraordinary brilliance and corruption. The dissolution of 
a system of moral and political order, like the splitting of the 
atom, always releases energies that are normally blocked and in- 
hibited by social discipline; thus, it produces a corruscating display 
of individual force and talent, though with ultimately destructive 
effects. This was a time not only of incessant political violence and 
of the most extravagant luxury and sensuality, but also of intel- 
lectual achievement. 

Latin literature, for the first time, now acquired genuine orig- 
inality. The works of two major poets, Lucretius and Catullus, 
have survived; and though Lucretius derived his subject matter 
frcnn the physics of Democritus and the ethics of Epicurus, and 
Catullus was an imitator of Callimachus, each of them had a 
splendor of language and an emotional force peculiarly his own. 
Lucretius, who apparently lived in retirement as befitted an Epi- 
curean, preached liberation from religious fear in an isolated mas- 
terpiece, the De Rerum Nature, which semns to have found few 
professed admirers. Catullus, on the other hand, belonged pe- 
culiarly to his age. A provincial feom northern Italy who plunged 
into the Itfe of the capital and became involved whh the most 
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notoriously dissolute of patrician women (known in his writings 
as Lesbia), he displayed in his love poems and political invectives 
a naked and bitter intensity of feeling possible only in a society 
that had repudiated all moral standards and inhibitions. His main 
subject was the destructiveness of sexual desire; and while this 
pervaded his apostrophes to Lesbia, with their fusion of love and 
hate, it was conveyed even more terrifyingly in his greatest poem: 
his description of Attis aroused to frenzy by the power of the 
Great Mother Cybele and driven by the pitiless goddess to self- 
emasculation. Catullus’ premature death at the age of thirty pre- 
figured that of the Roman aristocracy whose passions and excesses 
he had shared and expressed. 

Three men, Cato, Cicero, and Caesar, epitomized the political 
tendencies of the age, the first embodying the old aristocratic 
tradition, the second attempting vainly to reform it, and the third 
representing the future. 

A man of austere integrity, Cato showed that the tradition had 
not wholly lost its virtue, but his stubborn conservatism and his 
contempt for equestrians and provincials served to block the re- 
forms needed to preserve it. Later generations honored him for 
committing suicide after the fall of the republic and idealized him 
as a symbol of Roman virtue, forgetting his unbending class ar- 
rogance and his total lack of realistic statesmanship. 

Cicero, who also aspired to lead the conservatives, suffered 
from the disadvantage of being a novus homo. A provincial 
equestrian who achieved membership in the ruling class by his 
oratorical talents, he hoped that the republic could be preserved 
through an alliance of the nobiles and the equestrians against the 
populares, the enforcement of higher standards of hones^ in 
provincial government, and the restoration of Rome’s traditional 
moral standards. His speeches were filled with rhetorical appeals to 
the old ideals, to the auctm’itas and gravhas of aristocratic states- 
men, and to ancestral custom, rdigion and piety, law and good 
faith. Without Cicero we should have a much scantier conceptimi 
of the self-unage of the Roman citizen. But while he denounced 
the misdeeds of individuals with a scathing brilliance that often 
overdiot tts mark, he had no insight into the deeper fmces that 
were destroying ^ republic. And though his conseivatian was 
the expression of a genuine prefo^nce, not merety tff smitibety and 
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self-interest, he was too conflicted and insecure a character, and 
was the product of too complex an age, to be himself an exemplar 
of aristocratic virtus. His private letters reveal his waverings and 
time-servings, his moods of cynicism, his inordinate and incessant 
vanity. The words of Yeats, “The good lack all conviction, while 
the bad are filled with passionate intensity,” sum up the political 
character of all ages of disintegration, and Cicero, in spite of his 
manifold faults, was one of the good. The same brilliant super- 
ficiality, the same inability to achieve convictions that were ex- 
pressions of his total self and not merely intellectual attitudes, 
were displayed in his philosophical writings. These had great his- 
torical importance both in making the Latin language into a vehicle 
for the expression of abstract concepts and in restating the Greek 
doctrine of natural law and applying it to Roman imperialism. 
They were the chief sources of the belief that Roman administra- 
tion should be inspired by universal principles of justice, which 
was afterwards restated by Virgil and which guided the best of 
the early emperors. But Cicero’s ideas were wholly derived from 
Greek originals, chiefly the Stoics and the Platoniste, and much of 
his writing was mere translation. Lacking any philosophical per- 
sonality of his own, moreover, he borrowed eclectically from dif- 
ferent schools with little regard for intellectual consistency. 

Caesar was in all respects Cicero’s antithesis. His outstanding 
qualities were a superbly realistic intelligence, a spirit of adventure, 
a refreshing sense of humor, and a calm self-assurance that no 
crisis or danger could ever disturb. In his speeches and writings, 
and indeed in his whole style of living, he showed a contempt for 
rhetoric and a capacity to see his objectives and proceed directly to 
them. Yet his motivations remain an enigma. How far did he de- 
liberately aim at supreme power? To what extent was he guided 
by an understanding of the deeper forces that were shaping the 
course of history? These are unanswerable questions. Until past 
the age of forty he seemed to differ from other Roman aristocrats 
only in that his political methods were even more unscrupulous and 
his private life even more dissolute. Then he spent eight years in 
the conquest of Gaul, where he created an army willing to support 
him in the overthrow of the republic. In the year 49 he led 
his troops into Italy, assumed dictatorial powers, and crushed his 
rival Pompey, who had the rductant support of Cato and most of 
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the aristocracy. During the five years that remained to him, most 
of them occupied with further campaigning against Pompeians 
and republicans, Caesar was emperor in all but name. It was dur- 
ing this period that he established his strongest claims to states- 
manship. 

Unlike earlier dictators, he pardoned his opponents and sought 
their support instead of murdering them and seizing their property. 
And while seeking harmony among Romans, he instituted reforms 
that foreshadowed the whole future development of the empire. 
He extended citizenship rights to many provincials, even added 
provincials to the Roman Senate, and founded cities in almost 
all regions of the empire and gave them rights of self-government. 
Becoming dictator for life, he was worshipped as a god, and a 
temple was consecrated to him within the city of Rome. This was 
Alexander’s program, though there is no evidence that Caesar was 
influenced by his precursor or guided by anything deeper than a 
clear-sighted understanding of contemporary needs. But though 
Caesar anticipated the trends of history, he failed to recognize 
the importance of sentiment and tradition in human affairs. Of- 
fending so many of the ancient customs and prejudices of Rome, 
he would not, in spite of his generosity, end the opposition of the 
old ruling families. It is not surprising that, in the year 44, he 
should have been assassinated by a group of patricians in the name 
of republican liberty. Their leader, Marcus Brutus, descended from 
a family that had belonged to the governing class ever since the 
expulsion of the Tarquins nearly half a millennium earlier, was 
Cato’s son-in-law and a disciple of the Stoics, and was universally 
admired for his integrity of character. It is also of interest, as an 
indication of the meaning of republican liberty, that Brutus bad 
lent monc^ to a community in Cyprus at the usurious rate of 
ftniy-eigbt per cent* 

■ Stukka^eare's three Roman ^yi, q>eare** mlitical thiiddng; but whereas 

althou^ often inaccurate in detail, are m his Englisb historicaf plays divfaie' 

extraordinarfly true to the general right monarchy is presented as the only 

sphit of Roman politics. Just as a pale- legitimate autbonty, in the Romu 

ontologist is aUe to reconstruct a pte- plays the republic rnnesents legHi- 

bisttnic animal from a few bones, so macy. It is astonishing mat a dtinen of 

Shakespeare, gtdded only by the Air- Tudor England Aould have understood 

lUM uvea of Flutarph, was aide to this so clearly, 

reconstruct a wMe sodefr. The mb- saiakespeare also had remarfcalw 
lam dt legithaaqr b basic to Imake- insight into the inner iftkifu Of we 
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Because the Caesareans retained the support of both the army 
and the urban popiilace, the liberators were unable to re*establish 
effective republican government, and Caesar’s death was followed 
by a struggle for his political inheritance, the leading contenders 
being his former lieutenant Mark Antony and his grand-nephew 
Octavian. In 43 and 42 Antony and Octavian temporarily joined 
forces, murdered thousands of their opponents (including Cicero) 
in another bloody proscription, and in the Battle of Philippi crushed 
what remained of the republican aristocracy. They then divided 
most of the empire between them, Antony taking the East and 
Octavian Italy and the West. The inevitable conflict was post- 
poned only for a few years. In 31 Antony and his ally and wife, 
Cleopatra of Egypt, were defeated by Octavian’s forces in the 
naval battle of Actium. By 29, both Antony and Qeopatra having 
committed suicide, Octavian was master of the whole empire. He 
ruled it until his death forty-three years later. 

Vindictive, superstitious, hypochondriac, lacking in physical 
courage, and cold-bloodedly intent from boyhood on the acquisi- 
tion of power, Octavian (better known by his later title of Augustus) 
had none of the more attractive qualities of his uncle. Yet, unlike 
Caesar, he succeeded in living to a ripe old age and in transmitting 
his position to his chosen heir. After more than a century of political 
murders and civil wars, the empire had at last found a leader who 
could maintain order. While this was partly due to the virtual 
annihilation of the republican leaders in the proscriptions and at 
Philippi and to the universal desire for security and peace, a mote 
fundsunental reason was that Augustus linked his regime with the 
old Roman way of life. Instead of dissolving the Roman tradition 
in an Alexandrian universalism, as seemed to be the intent ot 
Caesar’s legislation, he set out to re-establish the old loyalties and 
adapt them to the service of the empire. Unlike the rationalistic 
Caesar, he appealed to sentiment and prejudice, partly, no doubt, 
because of his own superstitious temper ament and intellectual 

Roman upper-class character, as he display an intense resentment against 
thowed in Cm’Maniu. Coriotous’ re- women and |pres«tt them as destructive 
latinnship to Vt^unmia is a su^iestive forces. This is most evident m^Ca t ul h is 
study ttt materaal domination. The and Juvenal. In VuTprs Attuid, Dido, 
role of the Roman mother in shaping though treated symMtheticaHy, ^ya a 
the Roman character is a subject that destructive part, ami the tnateniu role 
might repay psychological InvesUga- is divided oetween the kindly Venus 
tion, p^cularfy as sevelal Lathi poets and the hostile Juno. 
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limitations. His regime may be regarded as a compromise by which 
the old tribalistic ethos of Rome was incongruously combined with 
the new universalism. In consequence, he was able to create a 
system of government which remained effective for two hundred 
years and permitted movement toward the Alexandrian program 
by a slow and gradual evolution. 

The power of the aristocracy was now definitely broken. Most 
of its surviving members accepted the new order. Meanwhile, the 
(dd families were failing to reproduce themselves, and within a 
century almost all of them had become extinct. The main support 
for the Augustan regime came from the businessmen of the 
equestrian order and from Italian provincials, privilege being 
henceforth based on money rather than on birth. Romanism was, 
in fact, expanded into a kind of Italian nationalism. It was signifi- 
cant that Augustus himself, allied to Caesar and the aristocracy 
only through his grandmother, came from a provincial banking 
family, and that his leading general, Agrippa, was of peasant stock, 
and his chief civilian minister, Maecenas, was an Etruscan. But 
the empire was still controlled by a dominant oligarchy, though 
no longer narrowly Roman, and Augustus endeavored to imbue 
this group with Roman loyalties and ideas. Although he retained 
personal control of the army and of a niunber of key provinces, 
including Egypt with its immense revenues, he professed to have 
restored the republic, and was known officially not as the emperor 
of the Romans but merely as the princeps, the first senator. Unlike 
Caesar, he did not claim divine honors from the Romans, although 
he was expected to become a god after his death and was wor- 
shipped during his lifetime in the Hellenistic provinces- The Senate 
and the consuls continued to go through the motions of govern- 
ment, and the Roman populace, to the number of no less than 
200,000, were placated with free food and the customary specta- 
cles. Augustus devoted much time and money, moreover, to an 
attempt to revive the old Roman religion and enforce the old 
morality. He built or restored an immense number of temples, 
showed an antiquarian zeal in reconstructing all the ancient rituals 
and arranging for their continued performance, prohibited any 
public worship of Oriental deities within the city limits of Rome, 
and made laws for the protection of maniage and die famOy. His 
own favorite deity was Apollo, the Olympian lawgiver who ha<i 
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always stood for moderation, self-control, and upper-class rule. 
Augustus, in fact, represented the principate as the embodiment 
of the best elements in the whole Helleno-Roman heritage and 
actually succeeded in identifying himself with all the great men of 
Roman history, including not only Caesar but also Cato and the 
Pompeians.® 

These aspects of the Augustan system were dramatized Hnr in g 
the struggle with Antony, which was portrayed as a conflict be- 
tween Hellenism and the Orient. In actuality, Cleopatra was a 
pure-blooded Macedonian, and although Antony had sought pop- 
ular support in the Hellenistic world by identifying himself with the 
salvation cults and posing as the embodiment of Heracles and 
Dionysus, he had not ceased to be a Roman. Their marriage seems 
to have resulted more from political expediency than from sexual 
passion, Antony hoping to get control of the riches of Egypt, 
Cleopatra being intent on keeping and enlarging her kingdom. 
Yet, according to Augustan propaganda, Antony was supposed 
to have betrayed his ancestry by succumbing to the wUes of an 
Oriental queen — a fabrication out of which afterwards developed 
one of the world’s great love stories — and their victory would 
have meant the destruction of Western humanism and its replace- 
ment by the degraded mysticism of the ancient East. Virgil gave 
classic expression to the official interpretation in his description of 
the Battle of Actium as portrayed on the shield of Aeneas. “Here 
Augustus Caesar, leading Italians to strife, with peers and people, 
and the great gods of the Penates, stands on the lofty stem; his 
joyous brows pour forth a double flame, and on his ^d dawns 
his father’s star. . . . Here Antonius with barbaric might and 
varied arms, victor from the nations of the dawn and from the 
ruddy sea, brings with him Egypt and the strength of the East and 
utmost Bactra; and there follows him (O Shame!) his Egyptian 
wife. . . . Monstrous gods of every form and barking Anubis 
wield weapons against Neptune and Venus and against Minerva. 
• . . Actian Apollo saw ffie sight, and &om above was bending 
his bow; at that terror all Egypt and India, all Arabians, all 
Sabaeans turned to flee.” ' Thus Augustus’ victory was attributed 

®Tbis iDtatprefation of the Augustaa ^AeneU, traiutated by H. R. Fair- 
is derived moiiily from Ronald dough, VUI, 6^7-706. 

Tht Roman RevobulM. 
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to the Olympians and to the old household deities of the Roman 
family, who had protected the Western world from the animal* 
worship of Egypt and the Orient. 

It is easy to be cynical about the Augustan compromise. An 
anachronistic religious and moral tradition cannot revitalized 
by legislative fiat. But the old beliefs were not wholly dead, at least 
among the provincial Italians, and Augustus was partially success- 
ful in fusing them with reverence for the greatness of Rome and her 
mission of order and civilization and with gratitude to himself for 
putting an end to the civil wars. His attempt to legitimize his rule 
by giving it an ethical and mythological foundation was politically 
effective for two hundred years. Not until the third century of our 
era did the empire cease to be a principate and become an outright 
military despotism. But although the compromise could maintain 
order, it could not inspire creativity; the faith by which it was 
animated was too shallow and too artificial. It is true that the reign 
of Augustus was distinguished by great literary achievements, but 
all its major writers except Ovid were products of the republic, 
and while they glorified the Augustan program, they also expressed 
a deep underlying disillusionment and faffure of vitality that were 
prophetic of the Roman decadence. 

Always a materialistic people, the Romans contributed little to 
the literature that bears their name. Of all the surviving writers, 
only Caesar among the historians and possibly Lucretius among 
the poets were actually Roman. Every other Roman writer came 
from the Italian provinces or — ^in later ages — ^from Spain or North 
Africa. Rome, however, supplied her language, which had de- 
veloped largely as a medium for legal and political fennulas and 
was eartraordinarily terse without any lack of precision. Handled 
by a craftsman who could make full use of its potentialities, «ipe- 
cialty of its unrivaled capacity for crmveying different emfdiases by 
means of variations in word order, Latin was superbfy adapted lot 
that oompiBssion and fusion of meanings which is an essential 
quali^ of all great poetry. And although none of the Augustan 
writers was Roman, gave expression to the Roman ^nrit, to 
its harsh realism (which found expresrion in satire, the only literary 
genre in which the Romans could claim to have excelled tto 
Creeks), and to Us sm»e of du^, of divine guidance, and of an 
jaq>eriid destiny. 
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The leading Augustans reached manhood befom the establish* 
ment of the empire and initially turned to literature in response 
to the same forces as had influenced their predecessors of the last 
age of the republic. It was the function of Maecenas to win their 
support for Augustus and persuade them to adopt political and 
religious themes. His attempts to press literature into the service 
of the state had little success with Propertius, who preferred to con* 
tinue writing about love with some of the neurotic intensity of 
Catullus, or with the smoother and feebler Tibullus. But three 
more important writers, the historian Livy and the poets Horace 
and Virgil, were more receptive. 

Livy’s long prose history celebrated the rise to greatness of the 
Roman people. Although he displayed Pompeian and republican 
sympathies, these were not regarded as necessarily subversive by 
a regime that was seeking to identify itself with the whole Roman 
tradition; Augustus was portrayed by his propagandists as the re- 
embodiment al all great Romans since the founding of the city 
by Romulus. Livy’s work, however, was wholly backward-looking 
and showed no sense of history as a movement. He wrote in order 
to provide his contemporaries with a series of models for imitation, 
on the assumption that the moral qualities that had led to greatness 
in the early peasant republic were still valid for the new era. This 
unrealistic nostalgia for the banished past remained characteristic 
of Roman culture throughout the whole history of the principate. 

Horace was an ex-republican who had fought on the losing 
side at Philippi and subsequently become a clerk in a govern- 
ment office. Rescued from drudgery by Maecenas and presented 
with a country estate where he could enjoy comfort and leisure, 
he had strong personal motives for celebrating the new order, but 
he had too much artistic conscience to write simply to please his 
patrons. Though he duly professed his reverence for the micient 
gods and his admiration for the victories of Augustus, his pomns 
actually reflect the underlying spirit the age rather than its 
official doctrines. After the violence of tte repiflflki, men wanted 
tranquillity; they accepted Augustus not because of way positive 
beltef in mnplfe, but because his rule meant pMce and safely. 
Horace was the poet of disilhisioiunent, end his characteristic 
qualify was his repudiation of all mtense eaiotimt. Political partisan- 
ship, Catullan passions, eagerness for wealth and power tx foe 
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greatness in any form — all this led only to disappointment and 
destruction. The wise man preferred to live in retirement and en- 
joy modest pleasures. This philosophy of moderation was conveyed 
in impeccably polished verses that made full use of the capacity 
of the Latin language for concentrated statement. Horace’s Odes, 
Epistles, and Satires have survived because of their perfection of 
form and s^le and because they gave classic expression to the at- 
titudes of middle age. But the decline of energy and enthusiasm 
which they reflected was characteristic not merely of the poet, but 
also of the whole Augustan epoch. 

Disillusionment, along with a pervasive sense of pity for the suf- 
ferings of human beings, was also a strong underlying tone in the 
work of Virgil. His main purposes, nevertheless, were to justify the 
building of the empire and die rule of Augustus and, at the same 
time, to infuse them with a higher moral and religious idealism. 
Himself a countryman from northern Italy, he adopted Romanism 
as his religion, chiefly in the hope that it was bringing peace and 
order to the whole Mediterranean world, and gave expression in his 
poetry to the whole Roman spirit and tradition. 

Virgil’s first book, the Eclogues, was a series of five-finger 
exercises in imitation of Theocritus, though it also affirmed his 
admiration for the policies of Augustus and (in the famous fourth 
Eclogue) his longing for a utopia of peace and harmony. The 
Eclogues already conveyed that crepuscular and autumnal mood, so 
different from the sunlit vividness of its exemplar’s Sicilian idylls, 
^ch became one of the main hallmarks of Virgil’s poetry. Pos- 
sibly at the suggestion of Augustus and Maecenas, whose pro- 
gram included ffie revival of Italian agriculture, he then produced 
the Georgies, which took the form of a didactic poem about farm- 
ing but which derived its poetic qualify mainly from its intense 
devotion to die natural beauty and fertility of ^ Italian mother- 
land.* Meanwhile, he had prmnised a poem dealing directly with 
Augustus, and this develqml finally into the Aeneid, the epic his- 
tory of the Tr<^ refugee who— according to legends that had 
been current lor several craituries — was the principal ancestor of 
the Roman peq>le, and more particularly of tiie Caesarean family, 

‘The Jove for nature exeoipl^ad 10 poetry, like Greek art, liad been eo&'^ 
tike Oemfjics Aiui in mticli odier Latin cemed almost exclusively witii mao* 
poetry was a new Hteraiy dmme. Greek 
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and the model of Roman statesmanship and Roman virtue. Re- 
counting Aeneas’ escape from Troy, his arrival at Carthage and 
involvement with Dido, and his struggle to secure a home for him- 
self and his people in Italy, Virgil traced a process of personal de- 
velopment paralleling the course of the action. Through the first 
five books, Aeneas had not fully accepted his destiny; he con- 
tinued to look back at Troy, and was tempted to unite himself 
permanently with Dido. In the sixth book he visited the underworld 
of the dead and the not-yet-bom and saw the Roman heroes of the 
future awaiting incarnation — an experience suggestive of the initia- 
tion ritual of a mystery religion with its enactment of death and 
rebirth. In the second half of the poem, Aeneas faced the future 
and met his Italian opponents with a bold and energetic self-con- 
fidence that he had lacked, finally killing his principal enemy, 
Turnus, in single combat. 

Virgil’s greatness was largely a product of the immense range of 
human experience which he was able to concentrate and synthe- 
size. He was a learned poet, familiar with the whole work of his 
Hellenic and Latin predecessors, and his writing was fiilled with 
literary echoes and allusions, references to Homer, to Apollonius 
Rhodius, and to the early Roman poets being especially frequent. 
He had studied the philosophers, having spent some years in an 
Epicurean school at Naples, and had finally adopted a form of 
Platonism, believing (according to the sixth book of the Aeneid) 
in the immortality and ultimate purification of the soul and regard- 
ing its confinement in the body as the source of its corruption. He 
was acquainted, moreover, with the early history and religious 
customs of Italy, and many details of the Aeneid that one mi^t 
suppose to have been invented have actually had archaeological 
corroboration. Yet, though he was master of all the culture <rf his 
time, he also retained the countryman’s sense of dependence on 
mysterious natural powers. The Aeneid was more sophisticated 
than Uie Homeric epos, but it was at the same time (doser to the 
primitive mentality, displaying a much stronger and mote perva- 
sive sense of religious fear and of the constant irruption oi divine 
forces into human affairs. 

Homer had glorified the arete of the hero. Homan de^y was 
ultimately determined by the fatm, whose deciskms were inscruta- 
ble and without moral meaning, but within these limits mmi cohld 
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display skill and courage, Aereby winning glory and achieving a 
sense of unity with the Olympians. In the Aeneid, on the other 
hand, human beings were merely the puppets of the gods, instru- 
ments for the fulfillment of divine purposes, and although they 
were free to obey or disobey the will of heaven and might some- 
times misinterpret it, they had no real power of initiative. This 
emphasis on divine guidance was the most characteristically Ro- 
man feature of the poem. Jupiter, whose will was identical with 
fate, had decreed that Aeneas should go to Italy, in order that his 
descendants might afterwards create a world empire. It was the 
duty of Aeneas to perform the task assigned to him, at whatever 
sacrifice of personal happiness. He was aided by his divine mother 
Venus, but was repeatedly thwarted by Juno, symbol of unregener- 
ate nature, who created storms and other natural obstacles and in- 
stigated the hostility of Tumus and his Italian allies. Thus, all the 
actions of the poem originated in heaven, in the purposes of 
Jupiter and the conflict between the two goddesses. Tlie decisions 
of the gods, moreover, were made manifest through omens and 
portents, usually of a frightening character: thunder, earthquakes, 
and falling stars; the snakes strangling Laocoon and his sons; the 
blazing h^ of Aeneas’ son lulus and his Italian bride Lavinia; 
the Bacchic madness of the queen Amato. 

Although Virgil, in imitation of Homer, occasionally allowed 
his characters to engage in feasting and in boat races and other 
athletic exercises, there was no joy in the Aeneid. Life was es- 
sentially stem and harsh, and pleasure must always be subordi- 
nated to the performance of doty. Aeneas repeatedly complained 
of the cruelty of his destiny and, unlike any Homeric hero, even 
longed for death; but he continued to obey the gods. This Ro* 
man severity was incompatilfle with any delicate regard for the 
rights and sensibilities of other people; and as Jupiter had de- 
temuned that the Romans riiould build an empire, Aeneas must 
abandon DMo, steal rite bride at Tumus, avenge the deafli of his 
friend Pallas by slaughtering four captives as human sacrifices, and 
conquer a home in Italy. As with die Israelite invasion of Palestine, 
all this was justified as a fidfillment ctf the will of heaven. While 
the Aeneid ghirified Roman impetialkm, it also strongty reaffirmed 
the (M famfly morality that had been the original foundation td 
Roman society. As Aeneas nqieated on every suitable oocaskm, he 
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had brought with him from Troy his family gods, the Penates, 
adorned with fillets, along with Vesta, the undying fire of the 
family hearth. His references to these primeval symbols of family 
continuity had a tone of intimate warmth and af^tion lacking in 
his appeals to the Olympians. Virgil’s treatment of women was, 
moreover, thoroughly Romani in its emphasis on chastity. Unlike 
Homer, who did not hold Helen responsible for the catastrophic 
effects of her beauty, Virgil represented her as definitely a wicked 
woman, and though he attributed no blame to Aeneas for what 
happened at Carthage, he explicitly condemned Dido for sexual 
misconduct." The functions of women in Roman society were to 
perform their marital obligations and to inspire and encourage 
their sons in the fulfillment of civic tasks — a concept that seetns 
often to have resulted in a marked degree of maternal domination. 
In the Aeneid this role was assigned — somewhat incongruously — > 
to the goddess Venus, who was transformed by Virgil from the 
patroness of sexual love into an ideal Roman mother. 

Roman virtm was exemplified particularly in the person of 
Aeneas, more especially in the Aeneas of the last six books, after 
he had learned in the underworld fully to understand and accept 
his destiny and had put aside his doubts and complaints. In the 
struggle with Tumus he displayed all the qualities of the ideal 
Roman general and statesman — strength and courage in battle, 
skill and foresight in making plans, constant attention to the wel- 
fare of his men. His moral traits — bis religious reverence, serious- 
ness, and sense of du^ — ^were summarize in the untranslatable 
word pirn, which was attached to his name throughout the poem. 
In his portrayal of Aeneas, how far was Virgil thinking not only 
of the past leaders of the Roman people, but also of their con- 
temporary representative? In the callousness with whidi Aeimas 
fled from Dido and his cruel^ toward his Italian captives, in his 
constant anxieties and his total incapacity for exuberance and en- 
joyment — in all the qualities, in fact, that made him perhaps the 
least likable of all poetic heroes — ^Aeneas might have been modeled 
after Augustus. But although Virgil honmed hh impaial patron 
for the lestoiation of peace and attributed his aohievemmtts to 
divine guidance, he cannot have been blind to Augustus’ egoism 


^Atntid, IV, 172. 
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and love of power. Aeneas should probably be regarded as a 
portrait not of what Augustas actually was, but of what Virgil 
hoped he might become, a leader who subordinated human feel- 
ings not to his own ambition, but to the necessities of statesman- 
ship and to his duty to the state. 

One feels throughout the Aeneid, in fact, a constant tension be- 
tween the Roman concept of imperial destiny and Virgil’s own 
humanly and sense of pity. He attempted to reconcile them 
through the affirmation that Roman rule would mean peace and 
justice. Rome’s mission was not merely to rule the nations, but 
“to crown peace with law, to spare the humbled and to tame in 
war the proud.” “Then shall wars cease and the rough ages soften; 
hoary Faith and Vesta, Quirinus with his brother Remus, shall 
give laws. The gates of war, grim with iron and close-fitting bars, 
shall be closed; within impious Rage, sitting on savage arms, his 
hands fast bound behind with a hundred brazen knots, shall roar 
in the ghastliness of blood-stained lips.” ^ Thus Virgil, accepting 
the whole Roman past, sought to legitimize the empire on the basis 
not only of the divine wiU but also of a humane idealism, and to 
elevate it to a higher moral level. It is perhaps not wholly fanciful 
to suppose that these Virgilian doctrines may have contributed to 
the higher standards of administration that marked the emly em- 
pire, and that the transformation of the vindictive and unscrupulous 
young Octavian into the more tolerant and enlightened Augustus 
of later years may have been due, in some measure, to Virgil’s in- 
flurace. 

The final effect of the Aeneid, however, was one of sadness. 
The gods imposed intolerable burdens upon human beings, the 
heaviest of them being the task of conquering and governing an 
empire. Virgil might teach the Romans to spare the humble and 
war only against the proud, but he also reflected the sense of 
disillasionment and the decay of animal vitality that characterized 
the age of Augustus and became even more conspicuous in later 
generations. The Aeneid was a product of decadence, foreshadow- 
ffig the ultimate disappearance of Helleno-Roman civilization and 
the submergence of Hellenic rationalism in a new religion. It has 
survived largely because of the splendor of its language, with its 
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richly colored imagery, its unfailing euphony, and its extraordinary 
concentration of meanings. More often, perhaps, than any othei 
writer, Virgil displayed the power of verbal magic which is th« 
poet’s most essential gift. By means of apparently simple statement 
(usually depending for much of their effect on the deep-roUinj 
em sounds that were so frequent in Latin) he could somehov 
impose a sense of inexplicable profundities. Most of these famou 
Virgilian sentences conveyed the feeling of autumnal melanchol; 
which was his most character * 


2 Probably the most famfliar 0 
these Virgilian sentences are the tw< 
lines from the first book which sum 
marize the whole mood of the poem 
tantae molts erat Romanam conder 
gentem (I, 33); sunt lacrimae rerur 
et mentem mortalia tangunt (I, 462] 
More incomprehensibly moving ar ! 

nacGon/piCi ae tliA Anitonh nn . 


manibiis date lilia plenh 
purpureos spargam flores animamqu 
nepotis 

his saltern accumulem donis et funga 
inani munere (VI, 883-6). 

The quality of such passages can b 
defined only in terms of their physic 
logical effects; typically, a sensatio 
in the pit of the stomach, or a col 
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B y materialistic standards the Augustan compromise appeared 
' for a long time to be brilliantly successful. The two centuries 
of the principate, extending from the Battle of Actium in 31 b.c. 
to the death of Marcus Aurelius, a.d. 180, were an epoch of ex> 
traordinary ptosperi^ for the whole of the Mediterranean world. 
This was, in fact, the longest period of order and security in the 
whole history of Western civilization. Subsequent developments 
made it evident that the spiritual problems of classical society had 
been evaded rather than answered, that the empire was culturally 
sterile, and that society must either disintegrate or renew itself 
through a total spiritual transformation, but the deep inner malaise 
of Roman civilization did not produce overt effects until the third 
century. 

The Augustan compromise had one obvious political weakness: 
its failure to adopt adequate rules of succession. In theory the 
choice of a new emperor was to be made by the Senate, which 
lacked the independence for the effective exercise of this responsi- 
l^ity; in practice, the succession became largely hereditary. During 
the first century of our eta, the advent of several mentally un- 
balanced rulers caused some intervals of disorder. But there was 
serious misgovemment during only ffiree reigns, those of Caligula, 
Nero (excluding his first five years), and Domitian, totaling only 
twen^-eigirt years; and only in the year 69, following the assassina- 
tion ^ Nero, was there any outbreak of civil war. Even the bad 
emperors, moreover, did not seriously interfere with the govern- 
ment of die provinces, die chief victims of imperial paranoia 
being die surviving members of the old Rcnnan aristoctacy. In tbs 
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second centuiy the problem of the succession was temporarily 
solved through the adoption by each emperor of a suitable heir» a 
method that produced a sequence of four conscientious and effi* 
cient rulers, Trajan, Hadrian, Pius Antoninus, and Marcus Aurelius 
Antoninus, covering a period of eighty-two years. 

Nor did the empire face any serious threat from foreign enemies. 
Two frontiers required constant vigilance: the line of the Rhine 
and the Danube, which guarded the Mediterranean world from the 
barbarian tribes of northern Europe, and the fluctuating boundary 
line between the West and the Orient which Rome had inherited 
from the Seleucid kings of Syria. But until the third century Rome 
could hold her own against both the Germans and the Parthians. 
After the establishment of the principate there was little further 
expansion in the boundaries of the empire, but the administration 
was able to maintain control over the Mediterranean world and its 
outlying provinces, and Roman institutions and Hellenic culture 
were diffused over the whole vast area from Britain and Gaul in 
the west to Syria, Asia Minor, and Egypt in the east* 

Popular impressions of the history of the early empire have 
been derived mainly from the works of Tacitus, an aristocratic 
conservative who was obsessed with the more lurid aspects of life 
among the Roman upper class during the periods of misrule — 
with the loss of freedom, the moral degeneration, and the preva- 
lence of spying, informing, and judicial robbery and murder. 
Neither Tacitus nor any other Roman writer paid much attention 
to the government of the provinces. Yet it is evident that the re- 
forms of Augustus had put an end to the kind of exploitation that 
had prevailed under the later republic. The high administrative 
officials of the early empire continued to punish lawbreakers and 
crush rebellions with a merciless brutality, but they no longer re- 
garded Roman rule as merely an instrument for personal or na- 
tional aggrandizement. With political stabilization came the de- 
velopment of a sense of responsibility and of esprit de corps. The 
old Roman belief in duty, fused with Hellenic culture, with Stoic 
universalism, and with the Virgilian doctrine of a divine mission, 
was apparently "producing a new concept of empire. For the best 
of the imperial officials it meant order and justice for all, the ex» 
pansion of civilizatioii, the equality and ultimately the fusk^n of 
^aces, and a growing homonok^ 
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The most significant expression of this attitude was in law. Re- 
flecting the emphasis on the sanctity of contracts and on adherence 
to precedents that had characterized the Roman people since the 
early republic, the Roman legal system had already had a long 
evolution. As Rome became the center of an empire, legal theorists 
expanded its traditional civil law by developing the concept of a 
ius gentium, a law shared by all peoples. This was then rationalized 
and idealized by identification with the Greek philosophic doctrine 
of a ius naturale, a law of nature. Under the empire the process 
of universalization continued under the influence of Stoic philoso- 
phy. To a steadily increasing extent the Roman judicial system 
was infused with the belief that all men should be considered as 
legally equal and as endowed with rights entitled to protection. 
The Greeks, with their conception of the polis as a closely knit 
uni^ in which every aspect of human life found expression, had 
never developed the concept of private rights, with the result that 
in political conflicts individuals who belonged to the losing party 
could have no security of person or property. But the legislation 
of the early principate, for the first time in history, marked out an 
area in which individuals were protected against the state, private 
rights of life, liberty, and property being immune from political 
interference no matter what party might be in control of the govern- 
ment. 

Thus, the imperial administration ceased to be based on racial 
privilege and became the expression of a concept of civilization 
that could be imparted to all peoples. The provinces were Rcnnan- 
ized and Hellenized and could ultimately expect full participation 
in all the benefits of the empire. The spirit of Roman imperialism 
was exemplified in a speech that, according to Tacitus, was de- 
livered in the year 69 by a Roman general to a group of Gauls 
whose loyalty was uncertain. “In common with the citizens of 
Rome,” Tacitus represented him as saying, “you share every bene- 
fit. Our legions are often commanded by you. You govern your 
own provinces, and even others subject to the empire. All positions 
of honor are open to you. NoUiing is debarred.” ^ Augustus had 
made the empire Italian rather than Roman; later ruleis continoed 


* Tadtat: Bistoriet, tnmalated ^ C H. Moore, IV, 73-4. 
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to extend citizenship rights to provincials and to appoint them to 
the administration. The final step, the grant of full citizenship to 
all the inhabitants of the empire, was taken in 212. As early as the 
second century, provincials were even rising to the supreme po- 
sition: Trajan and Hadrian came from Spain, Pius Antoninus from 
Gaul. Among the later emperors were natives of Africa, Illyricum, 
Thrace, S 3 rria, and Arabia. Some regions of the empire, notably 
southwestern Gaul with its rich agricultural lands, seem to have 
become more prosperous than Italy itself. Thus, the universalism 
envisaged by Alexander and probably by Caesar was finally 
achieved, not by such an immediate obliteration of ethnic differ- 
ences as would have destroyed moral and cultural traditions, but 
by the gradual assimilation of the provincials into the Helleno- 
Roman way of life. 

The chief beneficiaries of the empire were the business classes. 
With the establishment of political stability, commerce rather than 
war or politics became the main avenue to privilege, and the mem- 
bers of the old Roman ruling-class families gave place to nouveau- 
riche merchants and landowners, the more successful of whom 
were the founders of a new senatorial aristocracy. Almost all the 
individuals about whom we have any information seem to have 
been remarkably wealthy: it is interesting, for example, that the 
younger Pliny, a man of letters and imperial official who was by 
no means regarded as one of the rich men of his time, was the 
owner of no less than five country estates in different parts of Italy. 
The luxury enjoyed by the fortunate few was, of course, ma^ 
possible by the labors of the vast majority of the population — 
slaves, peasant freeholders, tenant farmers, and urban workmen. 
Although slavery decreased as a result of extensive manumissions, 
coupled with the decrease of the foreign wars which had formerly 
been the chief source of supply, the system of big estates con- 
tinued to expand in both Italy and the provinces, and many free 
farmers were reduced to tenancy. Yet, in spite of the sharp and 
increasing economic inequalities, the lower classes shared in the 
benefits of peac e and or^rly government. Class lines, moreover, 
remained remarkably fluid, and men of ability, even including 
slaves, had plcmty of opportunitks for advancement A number of 
the millionidtes and hi gh imperial officials of the first and second 
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centuries were provincials, often of Asiatic origin, who had been 
sold into slavery as children and won their freedom through services 
to their masters. 

The most remarkable achievement of the early empire was the 
growth of cities. Having fully identified itself with Hellenism, the 
Roman administration regarded the city as the essential unit of 
civilization and as a means for its diffusion among the provincials. 
In accordance with the Hellenic and Hellenistic tradition, cities 
were endowed with extensive rights of self-government and had 
their own senates and elected officials; they were mostly dominated 
by local oligarchies of landowners and businessmen, but the crafts- 
men and retail tradesmen of the lower classes were frequently en^ 
titled to vote in municipal elections. All the western provinces — 
Gaul, Spain, Britain, and north Africa — ^were soon covered with 
flourishing cities modeled after those of the Hellenistic East and 
displaying a comparable architectural splendor. It became custo- 
mary for wealthy men to seek prestige and enduring commemora- 
tion by endowing their native cities with public buildings and 
cultural institutions; lavish generosity was, in fact, required of 
candidates for municipal office, and many men of ambition must 
have almost bankrupted themselves in their efforts to win popu- 
lar favor. Never before or since, not even in modem America, has 
the practice of devoting private wealth to public purposes been so 
well established. By this means a city would gradually acquire 
a central colonnaded market place, tonples in honor of deified 
emperors and of local gods (who were identified with members of 
the Olympian pantheon), a triumphal arch, an aqu^uct for the 
provision of fresh water, public baths, a gymnasium, a school of 
riietoric, a primary school, a public library, a theater, and an arena 
for the combats cff gladiators and wild animals.” 


^The HeUenic concept of the city 
has been preserved by Mediterranean 
peoples doim to modem times, and 
was transmitted by the laniards to 
Lathi America. The founders of the 
%)anith Effl|dre built cities at key 
points as soon as Uiey had taken pos- 
session of an area; tfam were endowed 
with Certain ri^ts of self-govemmeni, 
and were intended to scm as ceat«s 
for the difitision of Sptmish dvilization. 
Wito their central ooiosiiaded market 


places, rectangular street-plans, and im- 
pressive piiUu buildings, the cities of 
Latin Americe recali those of the 
man Empire and of the Hellenistic 
kingdoms even in their physicid ap- 
nearanoe. The Ens^idi, on the other 
hand, regarded cities merely as places 
of business, aai as mmal organisms. 
la conteqoedee, the chlea of the 
United States inomly grew t^ viSi 
little jdanning, and even today have 
not acquired fttU seU-govenffteni; die 
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Thus, Rome appeared to have solved the problem that had 
eluded the Greeks, combining unity with local autonomy, order 
with individual freedom. This was the theme of a panegyric deliv- 
ered at Rome in 143 by a Greek orator, Aelius Aristides. The Ro- 
mans, he declared, through their genius for government had cre- 
ated the universal harmony, based on justice and freedom, which 
the Greeks had dreamed of but had been unable to achieve. “A 
civil community of the World has been established as a Free Re- 
public under one, the best, ruler and teacher of order; and aU come 
together as into a common civic center, in order to achieve each 
man his due.” The Romans had “organized all the civilized world, 
as it were, into one family. ... A clear and universal freedom 
from all fear has been granted both to the world and to those who 
live in it.” “For of all who have ever gained empire you alone rule 
over men who are free. . . . There is an abundant and beautiful 
equality of the humble with the great and of the obscure with the 
illustrious, and, above all, of the poor man with the rich and of 
the commoner with the noble.” “As on holiday the whole civi- 
lized world lays down the arms which were its ancient burden and 
has turned to adornment and all glad thoughts with power to 
realize them. All the other rivalries have left the cities, and this 
one contention holds them all, how each city may appear most 
beautiful and attractive. All localities arc full of gymnasia, foun- 
tains, monumental approaches, temples, workshops, schools, and 
one may say that the civilized world, which had been sick from the 
beg inning , as it were, has been brought by the right knowledge to 
a state of health. . . . Cities gleam with radiance and charm, and 
the whole earth has been beautified like a garden.” ’ 

A professional speaker dependent for his livelihood on public 
favor, Aristides undoubtedly set out to flatter his Roman audience. 
Yet his panegyric, however exaggerated and one-sided, gave ex- 
pression to what many citizens of the empire must sincerely have 
believed, especially in the halcyon period of the second century. 
Yet this ^K>ch of apparent general prosperity was followed within 
a few generations by political disorders and economic decline, by a 


powers of munidpil auUuHities being 
restricted by state legistatares. The feel- 
ing that the city remeseats moral de- 
generatioti ratfaw man oiviitzatioa is 
'>n«ply rooted hi the Aagfe-AaMrioan 
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s Aelios Aristides: The Romm Or*- 
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leorganization of the whole imperial system along new lines, by a 
general repudiation of the naturalistic values of the Helleno-Ro- 
man tradition, and by a search for religious salvation. What were 
the causes of this failure of vitality and revolution of values? Why 
did the beneficiaries of Roman civilization fail to believe in it suffi- 
ciently to preserve it? 

Part of the answer is implicit in the remarks of Aristides. A 
civUization that believes that it has finally solved the problem of 
government and that mankind has nothing before it but the enjoy- 
ment of “glad thoughts” has plainly lost ffie capacity for respond- 
ing creatively to new challenges, and is ripe for decadence. The 
civilization of the empire was not infused with any dynamic re- 
ligious belief about the meaning and purpose of man’s existence or 
with any humanitarian drive toward the improvement of social con- 
ditions. As long as the organization of human life continued to 
function smoothly and effectively, there were no further goals to 
be achieved, no higher ideals to be embodied in institutions. The 
ultimate weakness of the Romans, as of all peoples who pride them- 
selves on their efficiency and practicality, was that they were ex.- 
clusively concerned with means, not with ends. Peace, order, se- 
curity, the equitable administration of justice — ^these they could 
provide, and those persons who were content with the pursuit of 
material wealth and fortunate in its acquisition could indeed en- 
joy “glad thoughts.” But in all the intellectual and aesthetic prod- 
ucts of die empire there was an inescapable sense of oppression, 
weariness and ultimate futility. This was a civilization that could 
serve the means of living by building superb roads and bridges, 
but when it tried to express its ideals, it could produce only an art 
that was massively insensitive and, for the most part, derivative. It 
provided its citizens with leisure, but its favorite entertainments, 
which spread to virtually every city of the empire, were gladia- 
torial combats and the qtectacle of criminals being slaughtered by 
wild animals. The ultimate verdict on Roman civilization was 
pronounced in the sixth century by Pope Gregory the Great; 
“There was long life and health, materM prosperi^, growth of 
population and the tranquillity of daily peace, yet while the 
world was still flourishing in itsdf , in their hearts it bad already 
withered.”* 

* Quoted by C. Deweon (ed.); Monumtm to St. Augutbu, p. 25. 
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The early empire was, in fact, culturally barren. According to 
narrowly economic interpretations of history, this should have 
been a period of intellectual efflorescence. Enjoying peace, se- 
curity, and material welfare, the upper classes might have been 
expected to use their leisure for the promotion of the arts and 
sciences. Yet this was one of the least creative periods in all Western 
history. Even the long-established intellectual centers in Italy and 
the East produced nothing of major importance and extremely 
little of smaller value. As for the flourishing cities of the western 
provinces, most of them eventually vanished from the earth with- 
out making a single significant contribution to man’s intellectual 
and aesthetic heritage. Such sterility, among a people enjoying 
leisure and security, must be regarded as symptomatic of a pro- 
found spiritual malaise. 

A political and social transformation requires a corresponding 
change in values and beliefs. But the transition from the tribalism 
of the city-state to the universalism of the empire had not been 
accompanied by any new philosophy of life which could legitimize 
the new institutions and infuse them with creative vitality, and the 
Roman belief in duty and administrative efficiency was no ade- 
quate substitute. The sense of weariness and self-pity with which 
Virgil’s Aeneas undertook his imperial mission was prophetic of 
the whole history of the principate. For its cultural and religious 
values the empire was dependent on the Hellenism of the past — 
not the living Hellenism of the great age, but th.e petrified and 
sterile Hellenism of the Greek decadence. 

In the political sphere this meant a deep disharmony between 
the accepted values of socie^ and its actual institutions. Hellmiism 
was a product of city-state republicanism and could not be recon- 
ciled with a system of one-man rule. Although every emperor 
was the subject of innumerable panegyrics during his lifetime and 
was deified after death, the principate was never convincingly 
rationalized and justified in religious and philosophical terms, 
but remained a mere expedient that men accepted broause ttf the 
failure of the republic. The Augustan comprmnise, by which the 
emperors were refriesented as fulfilling the whtde Roman tradition, 
was too mudt at variance witil actualities to itujfira teal belief. 
According to political and legal theorists throug^iit the 
impedal period, the will of the Roman peoj^ was the ultimate 
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source of all authority; power was merely delegated to the emper- 
ors, though the grant was unlimited and irrevocable. PhilosopWs 
and other intellectuals continued, in fact, to cherish republican 
ideals while recognizing that they were no longer capable of appli- 
cation; they regarded the principate not as a positive good, but 
merely as a necessity and, like Tacitus, attributed it to the wicked- 
ness of men and the anger of the gods. Thus, in spite of the daz- 
zling material achievements of the principate, it was based not on 
any dynamic faith, but on a negation, and hence could not inspire 
the loyalty needed for survival. 

The spiritual sickness of Roman civilization, however, was 
caused not ortly by the fact that the political values men professed 
to believe had ceased to have any practical meaning, but also by 
a fundamental weakness in the whole view of life. With Plato and 
Aristotle, Hellenic thought had lost its creativity and reached an 
impasse. Both the Platonic doctrine of ideas and the Aristotelian 
doctrine of forms meant that human beings and institutions must 
always be copies of the same eternal models of perfection, unaf- 
fected by the movement of time. Discrepancies between the model 
smd the actualization were caused by tte corrupting influences of 
matter. This view of life denied all meaning both to the processes 
of history and to human individuality, for the same unchanging 
ideals applied to all phases of social development and to all human 
beings, and it led to a fatalistic acceptance of evil, which was at- 
tributed to matter and hence was inherent in the natural world. 
And as men could not hope to surpass the greatest their prede- 
cessors in the attempt to realize ide^s, the chief practical result was 
the frigid and mechanical imitation of the past. In politics it was 
recognized that, by Hellenic standards, the {Kincipate was a time 
of degeneration, but individuals could still copy earlier heroes in 
the conduct ot dirir pm^sonal lives, and teaming and the arts could 
preserve the Hritenic inheritance. Thus, the culture the early 
mnptee was wholly backward-locflcing and offered no h<^ fur 
the future. Whenever hs aesthetic m^ressions ceased to be merely 
imitative end acquired smne degree of originali^, one finds in it 
a nostalgia fm: earlier idealisms, a desire to escape into some 
wmld ol pure fantai^, and a profound sadness. 

The cultunl 8t«i% of wqjerial society was strikingly taempfi' 
Sad in its eduoati(ZMd system. There was no lack of fo* 
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tellfictual attainment. Education was widely diffused, and ns* 
ceived considerable financial support from the government, and 
academic success was a qualification for appointment to high ad* 
fflinistrative positions. Never in European history, in fact, has it 
been more highly rewarded, and rarely has it been less worthy 
such reward. The basis of education was the kind of mental gym- 
nastic, divorced from practical realities, that had first been recom- 
mended in the writings of Isocrates. The four great schools of 
philosophy continued to fiourish, though with a total lack of new 
developments, but the chief subject taught in institutions of learning 
was rhetoric, the skillful deployment of words. All over the empire, 
boys from wealthy families learned to make speeches, the whole 
emphasis being placed not on content, but on form. The good pupil 
acquired a fiowery diction, an epigrammatic style, and an im- 
passioned delivery. Listening to speeches by professional orators 
was, in fact, the favorite entertairunent of the cultured classes, 
and the tropes and figures, forms of sentence construction, gestures 
and vocal effects of virtuoso performers were analyzed and ap- 
praised in the most minute detail. No form of mental discipline 
could have been better calculated to stifle original smd realistio 
thought and promote a complacent conservatism. It is illustrative 
of the divorce between culture and actuality that any historical 
subjects assigned to students in the schools of rhetoric spp^t to 
have been taken exclusively from the republican era. A young 
orator was required to compose the kind of speech which mi^t 
have been delivered by some ancient champion of political liberty 
in Periclean Athens or in the Rome of Cicero and Cato. With no 
apparent sense oi incongruity, he would at the same time eul(^;ize 
the reigning emperor as die guide and protector of his subjects.* 

Science could not fiourish in such an intellectual atmosphere. 
Late Hellenic jfiiilosophy, which asserted diat the ideal forms were 
the rmly true subjects rff knowledge and that all sublunar objects 
wwe subject to chance, was, in fact, wholly incompatiUe With 
true science. The scientific productions of dM emphe consisted, 

‘ISm low fitaadaids i«- even read Qre^ wiUi any bcSiqr. ft 

niltiag from this axcluaive concentra- ia dao imsreating tfaat fat AtKoaaae'ii 
ti«Mi OB ifaetorlc are cMraj^ified Iqr Ute ttaio tU naifing waa Bontiwy dOM 
fact that SSL Augustine, uiio bad the ektwL AugjasliBe was amaaed whin 
usual ejo<atrimi of fail time and fae toond St Ambrose rea^Sf a BAok 
adoj^ed aa academic career, coi^ not faitBieoe (Ostt^mstoMr, ll). 
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therefore, almost wholly of restatements of the work of earlier 
epochs. A few names have seemed important because they sum- 
marized what had been discovered by their predecessors and hence 
provided starting-points for man’s next scientific advance fifteen 
hundred years later. What we know of ancient medicine comes 
largely from Galen, of astronomy from Ptolemy, of mechanics 
from Hero, of geography from Strabo, of natural history from the 
elder Pliny, and of architecture and engineering from Vitruvius and 
Frontinus. These half-dozen figures preserved some of the genu- 
inely scimitific spirit of the great age, but they added little of much 
importance. Along with the third-century Alexandrian mathema- 
tician Diophantos, who did original work in algebra, apparently 
based on early Mesopotamian sources,* they comprise virtually 
the whole scientific achievement of the imperial period. There 
was a s imil ar lack of technological advance; in fact, the decrease 
of slave labor seems to have resulted in technological retrogression. 

Most of the literary production of the empire was florid, empty, 
and derivative. Roman gentlemen composed frigid epic poems in 
imitation of the Aeneid; Greek orators published collections of 
speeches modeled after those of Isocrates. Critical standards were 
set by the rhetoricians, who demanded a brilliantly epigrammatic 
style and were uninterested in content. Amid the pervasive medi- 
ocrity, about a dozen figures achieved some individual distinction. 
If one counts as imperial writers only those who reached maturity 
after the final destruction of die republic, then the roster begins 
with Ovid in the later Augustan period. Seneca, Lucan, and 
Petronius wrote during the reign of Nero, all of them eventually dis- 
pleasing the Emperor and committing suicide in order to avoid 
execution. Tacitus and Juvenal belonged to the era d Trajan, and 
Lucius Apuleius to that of Marcus Aurelius. A few lesser names 
might be added to the list Greek literature, apparendy moribund 
for many generations, revived during the early second century, its 
chief representadves being Plutarch and Lucian. Much of what 
these men produced can be classified under the general heading 
of escapism. If they presented ideas, they either condemned im- 
perial society by the standards of an obsolete republicanism or took 
refuge In s(Hne form of private salvation. UnUke Virgil, none d 

*See B. L. Van Der Waerden: nold Dreaden, pp. 27t>a& 

Seknce Awakening, translated by Ar- 
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tbem presented any constructive interpretatkm of fbe society in 
which they lived. 

The prince of the escapists was Ovid. The favorite writer of 
that sophisticated leisure-class Roman society which Augustus had 
vainly attempted to moralize, he found his subject matter in the 
celebration of a lighthearted sexuality and m the fairy-tale world of 
Greek mythology, which he used simply as a source of entertaining 
stories without making even a pretense of religious belief. A mas- 
ter of brilliantly colored imagery and swift narrative, writing in 
a style that was polished, ironical, and unfailingly picturesque, 
he had all the qualities of a great poet except &e capacity for 
ethical and religious seriousness, ffis masterpiece was the Meta- 
morphoses, a series of tales about the gods loosely bound together 
by the general theme of miraculous changes of shape. This be- 
came the favorite source of mythological information for the poets 
and painters of the Renaissance, and has remained one of the 
most purely delightful books ever written. 

Later storytellers turned mostly to prose romance, which be- 
came the favorite art form of the decadence. The only surviving 
Latin examples are the Satyricon of Petronius and Ae Golden 
Ass of Lucius Apuleius. Writing about the escapades of rascally 
fortune-hunters with a Roman realism and an energy and exu- 
berance all his own, Petronius produced a portrait of the more 
unsavory aspects of imperial society which can be called decadent 
only in its refusal to pass any moral judgments. Apuleius, on the 
other hand, introduced his readers to a world of magic and witch- 
craft, heavily spiced with sex, and ended with an ecstatic cdebra- 
tion of the power and benignity of the goddess Isis. The escapist 
tendency was more conspicuous in the numerous Greek romances, 
mostiy written in the second and third centuries. Books like the 
Chaereas and Callirhoe of Chariton, the Aethiopica of Heliodorus, 
the Daphnis and Chhe of Longus, and the Leucippe and CUto- 
phon of Achilles Tatius carried pairs of lovers through compli- 
cated and improbable adventures, filled with kidnappings by brig- 
ands or pirates, attempted rapes, hairbreadth avoidances of death, 
and denouements based on coincidmice or divine intervetUicm, 
with much emphasis on the preservation of the hertz’s vir^hiity 
up to the poim when ^ was finally united wiQi the hero. As 
Moses Hadw has pointed out, they closely res«nbie the modem 
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cinema in their plot structure and their social and moral assump* 
tions/ 

The rejection of actuality, however, was not confined to the 
literature of entertainment. The more serious writers of the em-* 
pire were equally incapable of coming to terms with their society, 
and could only condemn it by standards that had no contemporary 
relevance. The greatest energy was displayed by those Latin writers 
who still clung to the tribalistic traditions of the republic and hated 
the principate not only because of its suppression of Roman liber* 
ties, but also because of its universalist tendencies. Idealizing the 
past, they would have liked to see the empire still governed by the 
old patrician families. Their inability to find any positive values in 
the principate was a striking example of the dependence of the 
whole classical ethos on the political system of the city-state and 
of the ultimate failure of the Virgilian and Augustan attempt to 
legitimize the empire in moral and religious terms. But because 
they recognized that one-man rule, however evil, was also in- 
evitable, their attachment to the past had no practical efiicacy 
and could only waste itself in a savage and futile indignation. Thus, 
Lucan, in his epic poem about the wars of Caesar and Pompey, 
presented Cato, the leader of the doomed republican aristocracy, 
as the only real hero of the conflict. Seneca also, in his moral 
essays, considered Cato a model of all the virtues. Tacitus, writing 
the history of the empire from the death of Augustus to that of 
Domitian, produced a portrait gallery of monsters, etched with 
unforgettable epigrammatic bitterness, but die violence of bis 
hatsred prevented him from recognizing the benefits enjoyed by the 
provincials and from seeing the principate as anything but a curse 
inflicted on the Romans by divine anger. His contemporary, 
Juvenal, satirized the corruption of Roman society with a compa- 
rable brilliance and an even greater lack of discrimination. Ideal- 
izing the mores of the old peasant republic, he regarded any 
dhange as degeneration, deploring the iidux of Hellenic and On- 

i “Aiaimg olinelww Uie art form pravida aaaloj^, dow or laborad, ^ 
whidi has tbe brgcat popular fodow- any new dtoation. Doea it mark a rue 
ing if tbe cinema, and Uie teCfaaiquea in our own spiritual stature end In- 
and soeiai and moral promises of the sthutions Out we find oursdves 
dncma story find tfodr doscst pwalld ally at home in fiie drenieat centnncs 
in foe Oredc romance. The Greek ex- of those 1,500 years?” Moses Hades: 
perienee of some 1,500 years whhfo A History of GroeA LHamurt (Cdw*- 
wu have survey is to bmad m to bia University Prsis), p. 
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eotal immigraats no less than the luxuiy and avarice the rich, 
and castigating women with intellectual interests almost in the 
same breath with those who murdered their hi^bands or had af* 
fairs with gladiators. 

Romans who wanted a philosophy of life continued to prefer 
Stoicism; its stem ethical discipline and its republican associations 
had little relevance to the society of the principate, but it promised 
a spiritual escape from an evil world. Seneca, the chief literary ex- 
ponent of Roman Stoicism, was an ambiguous and baffling figure 
who typified all the paradoxes of the Augustan compromise. The 
tutor and (for five years) the chief minister of Nero, and one of 
the richest men of his time, he defended the principate on the 
ground that it had preserved all the liberties of the republic except 
the liberty to perish, and interlarded his philosophical meditations 
with the grossest flattery of his imperial master.” Yet his essays 
were filled with subtle analyses of moral questions, based on the 
traditional Stoic doctrine that happiness depended wholly on inner 
fortitude, not on external circumstances, so that “nothing evil 
can happen to a good man.” ” His tragedies on Greek mythological 
themes, written in the inflated and epigrammatic style inculcated 
by the rhetoricians, exhibited the same confidence in man’s capac- 
ity to achieve a mastery of all disturbing emotions; the noble ges- 
tures in which his characters indulged during moments of crisis 
were in sharp contrast with the sober realism of the Greek originals. 
Seneca went beyond earlier Stoic writers in asserting belief in a per- 
sonal God who was the father of mankind, and this led Christians 
of a later age to claim him as a disciple of St. Paul, with whom 
he was alleged to have corresponded. But there was a prcrfound 
difference between the Stoic ethic and that of Jesus. With its 
aristocratic confidence in human strength, Stoicism promised a 
godlike liberation from all forms of sorrow; even pity was a weak- 
ness, for the wise man never felt grief.^ The Stoicism preached by 
such men as Seneca and his two second-century successors, the 
freed slave Epictetus and the Emperor Marcus Aurelius (both of 
whom wrote in Greek), may have served to strengthen the moral 

* ”Ad summatn ttbertatem niktl dtm * "NiMl eccUete bam viro nudt fW- 
ntsl peremdi Bbtrus," De Clemtntia, tesi" De PrOvidwiUta, tt, 1. 

I, i, 8. For flattery of Nero, see D« » De ClemtuBd, 11, ii, 4; V, 1, 
CUmetOk, I, i, 3-8; II, ii, I-t 
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fiber of the ruling class, but it was too constricting and inhuman 
to stimulate any healthy cultural growth or provide any real ful- 
fillment of man’s spiritual needs, and its suppression of emotional 
spontaneity may have contributed to the aesthetic barrenness of 
Roman civilization. The Meditations of Marcus Aurelius are per- 
haps the noblest expression of classical moralism, but they have 
no joy or hope or warmth of feeling, and the virtue that the Em- 
peror sought to achieve meant a kind of frozen perfection, devoid 
of individuality and derived from stem self-discipline and from 
resignation to destiny.^ 

After the feverish and tortured intensity of the Roman tradition- 
alists, it is a relief to turn to the more placid and antiquarian 
nostalgia of the Greeks. Plutarch, though a close friend of the 
Emperor Hadrian, chose to spend bis life in retirement in the little 
Boeotian town of Chaeronea, where he indulged his passion for 
ancient Hellenism by serving as a local magistrate and as priest of 
the old shrine of Apollo at Delphi. Amid such activities he seems 
almost to have succeeded in forgetting the contemporary world; 
only at very rare intervals do his writings refer to anything later 
than the fall of the Roman republic. His essays, which range over 
a wide variety of philosophical, scientific, and ethical questions, dis- 
play him as a mediocre thinker — credulous, whimsical, and devoid 
of all intellectual discipline — ^but as a singularly attractive and 
morally enlightened human being. Though he preferred Plato to 
any subsequent philosopher, he did not imitate Plato’s ethical 
severity or his aristocratic arrogance. This anachronistic Hellenist 
was, in fact, die only figure of the principate (except perhaps the 
Emperors Hadrian and Marcus Aurelius) for whom the modem 
rea^ can feel any real liking. 

The most curious expression of Plutarch’s antiquarianism was his 
defense of the old mythology. As a Platonist he believed in mono- 


* Wisdom, wrote the EnqwnM', “con- 
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theism and deplored the munorality of die Homme legends, 
but as a Hellenist he was eager to rehabilitate die worship of the 
Olympians. He solved the dilemma by postulating the existence ai 
a multitude of daemons intermediate b^een God and man, some 
of whom were evil and hence capable of performing the wicked 
deeds men had mistakenly attributed to Zeus and Apollo. Living 
chiefly on the moon, the daemons were not immortal (for abstruse 
Platonic reasons Plutarch calculated that they had a life span ct 
9,720 years), and some of those worshipped by the ancient Greeks 
mi^t already be dead — a fact that perhaps accounted for the 
silence of so many of the ancient oracles of Hellas. Plutarch de- 
fended this theory with a story of a mysterious voice calling to a 
ship at sea that the great god Pan had died and of other voices 
heard weeping and lamenting when the sailors repeated the news 
elsewhere. The assertion that this had occurred during the reign 
of Tiberius, and hence during the lifetime of Jesus Christ, made it 
interesting to Christian theologians. 

Plutarch’s most influential achievement, however, was his 
Parallel Lives. Written primarily in order to demonstrate that 
Greece, in spite of her subjugation, had produced as many great 
men of action as Rome, this was pervaded with the spirit of antique 
republicanism. Plutarch’s heroes were the statesmen of the Greek 
city-states and of early Rome; the founder of the principate, 
Julius Caesar, was condemned as a man of sinister ambition. No 
work of classical literature did as much to promote the cult of 
liberty in later ages. It was ironical that this gallery of models of 
republican virtue should have been written % the friend of an 
emperor nearly five hundred years after the Greek cities had lost 
their autonomy. 

The other leading representative of the Hellenic renaissance, 
Lucian of Samosata (a town in Syria), was a man of much 
tougher intellectual fiber, but was equally anachronistic. A ra- 
tionalist who devoted himself to satirizing 1 ^ rdigious bdiefs, b(^ 
the traditional Olympianism and the new mystical cults of his own 
day, he seemed hke a throwback to the age of the Sophists. A 
culture that could produce this Voltairean figure still had reserves 
oi energy; no other Greek writer of any poriod was so scqdtistictded 
or so consistently amusing. But in laughing at idl^km Lucaaa was 
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conductiog a rear-guard action against the strongest emotional 
tendency of bis time. He was, in fact, the last exponent of a 
thoroughgoing naturalism for more than a thousand years. 

As in many other societies, the visual arts were the most accurate 
mirror of the Roman spirit, reflecting both its consummate practical 
efficiency and the poverty of its ultimate goals and values. The most 
satisfying Roman achievements were purely functional — ^tbe 
bridges and aqueducts that spanned the rivers, the roads proceed- 
ing directly to their objectives with masterful disregard of all 
natural obstacles, Many Romans would probably have agreed with 
the comment of Frontinus in his survey of the aqueducts of the 
capital city: “With such an array of indispensable structures carry- 
ing so many waters compare, if you will, the idle pyramids or the 
useless though famous works of the Greeks.” * But Roman build- 
ing was not merely utilitarian; it aspired to become decorative and 
to give expression to the values inherent in the civilization of the 
empire. In their technical skill Roman architects far surpassed 
those of classical Greece: they introduced the arch, the dome, and 
the vault from the Near East, made use of a great variety of build- 
ing materials, erected structures of an extraordinary size and com- 
plexity, and planned their cities in order to provide long-range 
vistas. Yet the tmnples, palaces, baths, and triumphal arches that 
exhibited their power and wealth were lacking in that ultimate 
spiritual grace which the Greek builders, with their relative poverty 
of materials, had rarely failed to convey. As W. R. Lethaby da- 
clared, Roman works “stand for force, expansion, splendor, the 
art was official, self-satisfied, oppressive. It gives a voice to matter 
as Greece had expressed mind. Rome was lacking in the things of 
the spirit. There is little wonder — ^tbe first early wonder at mys- 
toies — left in Roman art; the dew of the morning is dried up; it 
is the great Philistine sfyle.”* 

Roman sculpture was mostly naturalistic, expresring both a re* 
{pect (or brute histmic fact and an inability to transcend it and 
give spiritual meaning. Vast quantities of it have survived the 
ravages of thne: statues of Olympian deities in poses crudely 
modeled after Hellenistic originals; sarcophagi with bas-rriidEs do* 
{Meting Bacchic revels and otiier mythology scenes (d! sensuous 

*Qaoted fay B. ParriaglaB: Ontk *W. R. LeUiid>y: 
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excitement; portrait statues and busts of empeitMs and generals 
equipped for battle in which the dominant imptessitm, suggested 
by the insensitive brutality of the features, the massive size of the 
limbs and torso, and die elaborate carving of the breasq>late, is an 
unquestioning confidence in die efficacy of physical force. Few 
spectacles are more depressing than a museum of Roman art, 
especially for those who can recall die tenderness and delicacy with 
which Greece had represented the human form. 

For a brief period during the reign of Augustus art was partially 
infused with a sense of ideal values, at least in intendon. The 
statues of the Emperor portray him. Aeneas-like, as a graceful 
and meditative but somewhat melancholy superman, while the 
Ara Pads, dedicated in the year 9 B.c., conveys a Virgilian bdief 
in Rome’s divine mission and a Virgilian reverence for the fertili^ 
and beneficence of nature. Yet if one contrasts the friezes of the 
Ara Pads with those of the Parthenon, the figures seem eardi- 
bound and static, lacking the Greek sense of free movement, while 
the convendonality of the poses and the sense of complacency in- 
escapably suggested by the whole composition make it a char- 
acteristic product of the Augustan compromise. Even this degree 
of idealization disappeared from later Roman sculpture. The 
portraits of emperors and the battle scenes depicted on their 
triumphal arches and columns often displayed a superb fideli^ to 
fact. Perhaps the most effective example was the Column of Trajan, 
around which was carved in an ascending frieze a sequence of 
seventy-six episodes in the Emperor’s wars witii the German Bar- 
barians. This technique of sculptural narrative n^ected the Roman 
sense of history, by contrast with the timelessness of fifth-oentuiy 
Greek art, which had sought always to capture those moments 
when sensuous phenomena became infused with a divine pwfec- 
tion. But the only purpose of such a work was to show what had 
happened; it conveyed no emotional attitude and suggested no 
significance. When Roman sculpture turned away from naturalism, 
moreover, as happened for a period in the second century, espe- 
cially during the reign of the Greek-loving Haihian, the usual 
result was a florid, empty, and wearying omateness. 

Thanks to the eruption of Vesuvius whidi entombed and em* 
balmed the cities of Pcnnpeii and Herculaneum, we know some- 
thing of the painting of the early empire. But dm art of that 
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section of southern Italy was probably Greek rather than Roman, 
and was the product of a long evolution of which the earlier 
stages have been totally lost. Although the Pompeian paintings 
were commercial products, they appear to have been copied, more 
or less accurately, from the works of original artists. Their render- 
ings of mythological episodes, rituals from mystery cults, and im- 
aginary buildings, many of them brilliantly colored and delicately 
executed, have a hauntingly fairy-tale quality that link them with 
Alexandria rather than with Rome, recalling in tone and mood the 
poetry of Ovid. They bear witness to the luxury and sophistication 
of the upper classes and to the divorce of Hellenic culture from 
actuality. If Trajan’s Column was fact unilluminated by spirit, the 
Pompeian wall-paintings were fantasy that no longer recognized 
its obligations to reality. 

Rome’s aesthetic impulse was not strong enough for any wide 
diffusion, and the farther one went from the traditional centers of 
civilization, the coarser and cruder the arts and crafts were likely 
to become. To the western provinces Rome brought only a debased 
official style, vulgarly representational, which often marked a sharp 
deterioration from the standards achieved by barbarian society b^ 
fore the Roman conquest. Judging from the evidence of artistic 
history, Roman rule meant the destruction of vital sensibility and 
the imposition of a vulgar and brutal uniformity." The Celtic tribes 
of Britain, for example, had developed a flourishing tradition of 
abstract art. But “with the Roman conquest’’ (declares a recent 
history of Roman Britain) “a rapid and disastrous change comes 
over die whole spirit of British craftsmanship. In taste, the stand- 
ards of classical art in its degraded imperial form, and the com- 


‘“At the same time at industrial 
activity was beomning decentralized, 
the goods produced were gradually 
simplmed and standardized, whether 
tber w«re produced in large factories 
or ffl small Shops. The sense of beauty 
wfaidi had been dominant in the in- 
dustry of the Hrilenistic period, and 
still prevailed in die first century aJ>., 
padnsdSy died out in the secomL No 
new fcrn» ware created, no new oma- 
mental ptindples introduced. The same 
sterility reigned In die domain of tedi- 
ni^pie. ... As the demand was fiw 


dieap, that is to say, standardized 
goods, the artisans of the small cities, 
unlike those of the Greek cities of the 
ardudc period, did not produce ori^* 
nal articles, which would have been 
too expensive to ornate with im- 
ported wares. They simply rmoduced 
the standardized articles by tm meth- 
ods they bad learned in the larger fac- 
tories.” M. RostovtzeS: Social and 
Economic History of the Roman Em- 
pire (Oxford, The Clarendcm Press), 

pp. 1^ 168. 
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meicialized provincial variety of that degredation, begin to domi- 
nate the minds of those who set the fashion. In manufacture, mass- 
products take the place of individual design and execution. . . . 
By the late second century, everything that meets the archaeolo- 
gist's eye is infected with the uniform and sordid ugliness of drab 
Roman-British daylight. ... On any Roman-British site the im- 
pression that constantly haunts the archaeologist, like a bad smell 
or a stickiness on the hogers, is that of an ugliness which pervades 
the place like a London fog; not merely the common vulgar ugli- 
ness of the Roman empire, but a blinding, stupid ugliness ^t 
cannot even rise to the level of that vulgarity.”* 

A civilization is not to be condemned solely because it fails to 
produce any important art, but a lack of artistic creativity is likely 
to indicate some more general failure of vitality. It is the function of 
art to sharpen human perceptions and sensibilities, to communicate 
an awareness of the values and significances inherent in human 
experience, and thereby to enrich man’s understanding and en- 
hance his capacity for enjoyment. That a society has l^me in- 
capable of original self-expression means that it is deficient both 
in the apprehension of reality and in the power of appreciation. 
A society without good art is likely to succumb to a pervasive 
ennui and sense of futility and oppression, and to turn for stimula- 
tion to violent and morally shocking forms of entertainment. Only 
a people devoid of aesthetic sensitivity could have developed such 
a passion for watching gladiators. The strongest impression con- 
veyed by the art of the early empire is that it was the product of an 
immense boredom. This is the simplest explanation for the decline 
of Roman civilization and may also be the truest. 

*R. 0. CoUingwood and J. N. L. lish Settlements, pp. 249-50. 

Mytes: Romm Britain and the Eng- 
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The End of Hellenism 


W hen a society displays the weariness, spiritual inertia, and 
flaccidity characteristic of the Helleno-Roman world during 
the second century, how can its ideals be transformed and its 
energies reinvigorated? How can fatalism be changed into hope, 
passive acquiescence into dynamic activity? How is a new begin- 
ning possible? The metamorphosis of classical civilization during 
the third and fourth centuries is the only example of such a situation 
of which we have a full historical record. 

inpf i nTf i n i ^ and this is how it 

has J|gdid(j|gUj}|JbemJ^ It was indeed marked by^^^w^ 

W^a nd ^baS^ S a nf city jife anM TT* 

crease in. the qf iy ^.a|th Yet these were 

JUaLPOlv of death, but also qf rebirth. What was dy|ng rym nm 
civilizatioa as a whole, but Hellenism , and while the old order was 
breaking °P> n^ institutioiM J^^SSLSbapj^ 

In spite of all Uie'extmnal rnanmestatiohsTof" disintegifflra 'v%icli 
filled the diird and fourth centuries, thi s period was incomparably 
more aeative in art. phOosoohy, and religion than the two ce n- 

turil^bf Whk^ h^lp rfiperied It 

ihg was a ^(dut^ o^ s«isiRlitv-^ e most fundamental and com- 
piehensive' in fl»e history of Wcstwn man, which expressed itself in 
new views of life, neiy n^n^ip^ of art^ ami fo rms. fEe 

^uisfcmnation can be measured by Il:e contrast between the Hagia 
Sophia and the Parthenon, between the mosaics Ravenna and 
the Ara Pacts commissioned by Augustus, or between Plodnus’ 
Emeads fxt Augustine’s City of God and dte writiags of Aristotle 
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OT Cic^. m bey^ingff nt ffiYffllltir can be traced bact to 
of -^6 fa^rftitihfiTe were any iBiBtilJDnatl^^ 

^perly be viewed as tite coiBeau§nse^afl)^^ 


S,g^^S^2LSSss5Isliaffl^ 


wiwcpi oi a uarK 

Age reflects a narrowly provincial view of history. It is true that 

ten ™ r?~'2U?2JE.Eaa3a.^- 

«tI^oS5.PK2”S« AS?.ni|>i»- m Ibe itth centuiy 

tro impenai administration lost control of these areas, and they 
entered upon a period of slow cultural decline which was not fuDy 
attested for six hundred years. But the eastern Mediterranean 
witnessed no comparable descent into barbarism. On the contrary, 
the tradition of culture in its new form was maintained in the 


connnnanon of that of RdmT 

and t^ich lasted for a thousand* 

and Egypt, under Arabic rule, sopn displayed a new impulse of 


lateTJWlCSnnSa had never established deep roots, bu t if ciytt. 
tin^ to floMri sh i b Bo i i a hniit its nr lirin al Hellenic and Near Eastern 
babifets. From these centers, in the course of ti^.~it 'ii^as""a. ^lw 
transplanted into western Europe with firmer roots and a greater 
capacity for growth than during the age of Heliftnisir; 

It is impossible to summarize this cultural revolution by means 
of any simple formula. In many oLits. aspects it appears as a 
1° their search far positive values jm n turned hs 


earlier relieious 



winglmiiaBl 


ir«j jKi»«iT 




umon With a transcendent 
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gve ."“dent 
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and has r etemM stro ng 
ttacMrfJtttoughout its whole later history, it ^ dam^a 
ri ew‘''efKc'' 'ana a new cosmol ogy that promoted tH^pro^ss of 
vQization in jHr*rS**^SDecS"more efiEectiVeF^' and' more ‘ifestingl^r* 
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ts more effective" 


HfUtinfdh were replaced by those of the Near East. Some historians 
have interpreted the change in ethnic terms, emphasizing the dis- 
appearance of the old Greek and Roman aristocratic families and 
the westward migration of Asiatics. Oriental attitudes are supposed 
to have been propagated throughout Italy and other provinces 
by slaves and merchants and other middle-class citizens from 
Asia Minor and Syria. The extent of^t^ Oriental influence re- 
mams, however, an unsettled question. There can be no doubt that 
the new religious culS’cngmawSricn'^e East, but they were largely 
^mterj^^oTnT^^^lg^ll^SfflKer^th what was still viable 
in'IBrH®emc 'tra3itS of the new art styles has been 

the giihpA viniftnt miitrovft|w while one school of thought 
sees everywhere the influences of l^ia, Armenia, Iran, and areas 
even farther to the east, an opposing group insists that the City of 
Rome itself was the main center of aesthetic innovation, the whole 
Near Eastern area being artistically imitative and uncreative.' Hie 
whole question of origins, however, is not of major significance 
and can be left in uncertainly. Whether the intellectuals and artists 
of the empire were borrowing from dsewho'e or themselves de- 
vising new st 3 des, what is important is that they felt impelled to 
express a new sensjy^ . This would not have nappenra il; iiii 
trwilbo^ Heiienic cultl^ bad retained its vitality and its capacity 
for ftMimilflting alien immigrants and resisting or absorbing foreign 
influences. 

The elements of^regrgsion andjmi^aliution were perhaps 


*The case Us Oriental inftaeace b 
atgned soberiy and itMxhnitrijr in 
C. R. Morey: Ckriubm Art. 

md wMi otwkras exaggeratim in the 


writSiigi of loeef S^aygowtki. Einer^ 
son H. Swift: Roman Sources of 
Christum Art ia a thoronj^gtaag re- 
ply- 
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most co nspicuous i n the sphere of political and eco nomic life. 
T88*!m^posm^uEcaae of Roman imperlSlisImTiiegan to sliiw' oSm- 
nous cracks late in the second century. In the third century the 
whole system almost collapsed, and in the fourth it was recon- 
structed along such radically different lines that it no longer bore 
much resemblance to the city-state society in which it had orig- 
inated. 


of tKi» fjYlll^ immediate precipitating factor was 
the incompetence of Marcus Aur9Sus’“son*an3riucS^STT;om- 

actually liked to perform in the arena. After thirteen years or 

bough Severus profe 

sto'nffg ihe’^Au^stM s^tem, his rul^was^a§aJ.|n|i^ 
rUT!^ fr** spirit being fairly indicated by the advicene 

is alleged to have given to his sons: “Be united, enrich the soldiers 
and scorn the rest.” The^^atj^oEdie^^^ijj^^ in 235 was 

foUowed by thj^qngsam^^^ 

miss ive to.MXcMj aitoy. and the n .a M d erf . d . 

tfieSf^ii bewildering rapidityfCTvd w^. 3 K 8 & alinosLiacessant; 
send'* various sections of the empii^came under the rule of in- 
dependent governments. At the same time the wi^tem^^ojmce^ 

Syria aSoj^ia Mmor were threatened by a revival of Iranian 
power under the Sassanid kings, who absorbed the Parthian king- 
dom and aspired to restore the glories of the Achaemenids. These 
disasters were accompanied by 

the army in crushing taxation and a ruinous iffiuOT that' 


destro 


e prosperity of th 


nan raim. 


adpiroceeded with few intemiptuHis for over 
^iisand years, was now sharply eqiecially in the 

western provinces, and there was wkle^reaSTurban depopulaticm. 
Meanwhfle, the wealthy landowners be^ to .assuiae independ^ 
for the protection^ff^toir estates and th^ tenants-— ^ de- 
^lEBatmS5!lto3n[E^||^g^^||^Q|^|]^ffiOpn9iat was to 
pervade western Europe fanSBrStJEaSSSBErySare. 
in timate ly order unity were re-established by 1 serisg o f 
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s oldier empctora fcom ll l^cum and other Balkan j:ffo>dnces. The 

statesmen, 

tf <^etMm (287-305) Sd ^ 1 312-337). whose reforms 

mamtamed stability througlT^st of the fourth centuiy. The new 
empire, however, wa s based on Oriental rather than IfellehaBn^ 
luail'ptlinciples of legitima^r if?o*1<mgCT*pfeK^ 
the-fiist elfSSh W fEeTEoTman republic, the emperor now claimed 
to be responsible to Gpd alon e. dramatizin^'lir'lSHprBBia^ 
surrounding himself with ritualistic splendors largely copied from 
the court of the Sassanids. Under this autocratic regime, the citi- 
zens of the empire no longer enjoyed the same civil rights as un- 
der tte principate. In order to support the military and bureau- 
cratic hierarchies, urban citizens continued to be subjected to 
crushing taxation, to such an extent that many of them began to 
fly W HK'WraEFy and even to take refuge among the barbarians. 
Ihe government then set out to maintain tax-collections and es- 
sential economic services by dfigjegjpg an inciBj§iat.j|Mrobfit. of 
Iirha^ fy^rnpflfinns tt% ii^ were compelled to follow 

the same trades oi:,profession8 as dieir fathers and were prohibited 
from changing their places of residence, thus be<x>ming the slavey 
^thestete. Thus the new empire finally brought to an end 
'^eedoms that had first developed in the early Greek cities, and 


These iJjjUgps can be regarded as a kind cK^ggig|jgv}|y^gg. 
Thejdecisivedgiiggi in the situation was 
to tfieSnylSS^fiie 

i^phe "^e pniSpate. The thlnl- 


century army, however, indttding the cheers, was-composed 
mainly of men of peasant stock, most of whom came from the most 
backward and least Btelleniaed provinces of the empire, and in 
consequence had little understanding at, or cympathy with, the 
traditions of clastioal civifizadem. The h^^atkm the thkd- and 
fourth-century emperors rdlected their peasant and military back- 
grounds. Such men bad no compunction about ending the auton- 
on^ of the citka, establishing strict controls over Industry and 
cmnmerce, and taxing the wealthy bourgeoisie virtoalfy outerfex- 

Th^ ivJieii^ consthmad ||f aa aormowtlc hut mUa a 
on dassical civilitotion. for ilwayi 

the” apertm bt^ deitbar- 
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ately set out to destroy the social basis of HeUenism, they could 
not have accomplished this objective more fully and effectively* 

The iddmate cauaea- of such a transformation can only have 
been cdffur5[!.a nd spii^a l. No dominant minority ever loses 
power as long as it retams the spiritual vitality and the faith in 
principles of social order by which its leadership is rationalized 
and justified. Why did the beneficiaries of classical civilization fail 
to display the energy and public spirit needed for its preservation? 
Why were the peasant soldiers of the third century, unlike those 
who had served under Julius Caesar and Augustus, unwilling to 
si^port traditional institutions? The Hellenism of the principate 
was no longer a faith capable of evoking any dynamic loyalty and 
enthusiasm. In the words of Pope Gregory, it had withered in 
men’s hearts.* 

The military emperors of the third century had, of course, no 
conscious intention of inaugurating a revolution. Although some 
of them displayed an outspoken contempt for the rich civilian 
bourgeoisie, their fiscal and economic policies were determined 
simply by the pressure ol necessity, the main factor being the need 
for money wiA which to pacify the army. The ultimate result was 
by no means social equally; ^e disintegration of Roman rule in 
the western provinces left the wealthy landowners with increased 
powers, while in the east there developed a caste system dmninated 
by a new hereditary bureaucracy. Yet it is significant tbaytoaaa. 
law nnw XhC 

reigns of the Sever! constituted one of the most fruitful periods of 
Roman jurisdiction, being notable for the reforms of such jurists 
as Papinian, Ulpian, and Paulus (the first two of whom wme 
Asiatics). The chief effect of their work was t^ve greater taolac- 
tfon to dftbtom ,f the of jaedlfors, and to j^a i MP ts and 

at^ ffind cmpteyerB. Of similar 


^Tbis iiiterpr«tati(m of the decline 
and revival m the empire it largely 
bated on M. Rottovtzoff: Soebd am 
Ec&mmic &f the Roman Rm- 

pire, ^ 

* Some nittoriant have ttressed bio- 
lo^cal rather then hottitatioiial 
torts indulging in tpeoalodon (not sup- 
port by adequate evkbnce) about a 
poatHik decline k toll fertility or about 


the spread of malarias or em^astaing 
the onset of several destructive pesti- 
lences* which apparently caas^ a 
sbaip dedke in potation. But a vip 
orous society can always take snob 
material catastro^lies in its stride end 
nudce a rafdd fncovery* as westeim 
rope did the Black ^Death of the 
later Middltt Ages aad agala after the 
two wftta ot the twentjelh eeatwy. 
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significance was the law of 212. promulgated by Septinm 
l! 8n3'ed ful citizenshir 



ri0ts to the 


Caracalla, which exi 

c ontinue d under th e later emp ire. The late Roman and^j^rantjjpe 

freeSonirsh^ iggchjgore ^ 
f the poor and 



:titade was, of 

course, the ethicaT teaching of Christianity. 

The most striking new tendency, nowever, was the religious 
rejSSSSSigUSai!^ His “Ctual rcsponsWes 

were probably little greater than during the principate, but the 
accompanying attitudes were now Oriental rather than Helleno- 
Roman. Republicanism was obviously dead, having survived only 
as an acaSSffirc*]^ since the tinie of the first Caesar, and in 
their search for a legitimate source of power men regressed to the 
adoration of a divinely appointed autocrat. In spite of occasional 
rebellions and assassinations, this principle proved effective in 
maintaining unity, as was demonstrated throughout the long his- 
toiy^oFIKflBjSantine Empire. In order fully to understand the 
exaltation of the emp eror, one must see it as one aspect of a more 
general a ffirmation of unity . The new auto^S^55X.«^ 
anS'ecSoSr^ in religion. The rule of the 

emperors was, intact, regularly compared with that of God over 
the universe, and their public monuments and statues were infused 
with a spirit of religious reverence, the same techniques being em- 
ployed in the portrayal of divine figures and their earthly rep- 
resentatives. Did men come to believe in divine oneness b^ause 
they felt a necessity to centralize all political authority m a single 
superman, or did they come to believe in political autocracy be- 
cause of their growing sense of the oneness of the cosmos? One can 
affirm only that religious and political thinking were closely con- 
nected, being products of the same underlying sensibility. 


Tl*" ri.^ted in the traas- 

formation of t ha viaial arts, which hrealc with 

mmno-ttoman naturalism . Third- and fourdi'Centaty poitiayais 
of ttie bunuln figim appeared crude and clumsy wboi compand 
with those of earli^ periods, but diis was not because of a men 
decrease kt technical doll; artists wen trying to find ways of con- 
veymg a different sense of reality. The new attitude fiimlty found 
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a fully adequate expression in the mosaics of die early Byzantine 
period. In architecture there was no regression at all, but a con- 
tinuous progress from the building of the early Roman Empire 
to the climax and consummation of the early Byzantine spirit in 
the Hagia Sophia of the sixth century. If one were to consider 
simply the history of architectural styles in the main centers of 
civilization, the later empire would appear as a time not of decay 
and breakdown, but of uninterrupted development. 

The change in aesthetic attitudes antedated the political changes, 
being already implied in the Column of Marcus Aurelius. The 
contrast between this Column and that of Trajan, erected some 
seventy or eighty years earlier, suggests that the transformation of 
human attitudes was already in process long before it received con- 
ceptual formulation or produced overt political consequence. Both 
Columns commemorated wars with German barbarians, but 
whereas the Trajanic sculptor was concerned simply to portray 
with a masterful and unemotional realism what had actually hap- 
pened, his successor sought to give events a transcendental signifi- 
cance. On Trajan’s Column the Emperor is shown participating 
with his troops in battle actions, and the victory of the Romans is 
assumed as natural; the Column of Marcus Aurelius, on the other 
hand, magnifies the figure of the Emperor, emphasizes the horrors 
of war and the miraculous rainstorm to which the Romans at- 
tributed their victory, and shows tendencies toward frontalism, 
immobility, and abstractionism in the presentation of groups. Art 
was beginning to move from naturalism to expression!^, aniST 
what fegjgrfor^Ea^^ 

and beliefs and the adoration for the ranperor as the symbol of 
divine unity. 

These tendencies were carried farther in the Arch of Severus, 
and may perhaps be said to have reached their goal in some of 
the reliefs on the Arch of Constantine, in spite of their unusually 
crude and hasty workmanship. In these and other late Roman 
sculptuies most of the figures were shown frontally, without move- 
ment and with considerable distortion, and were isolated from each 
other, the central image of the emperor being the only unifying 
element. Constantine, no longer sharing the activities of his troops 
as in the portrayals of Trajan, became a divine form dominating 
the composition a nd giving his protection to the rows of grot^quc 
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tnannequins ranged beside him. Thus, meaning and unity were no 
longer inherent in natural scenes and actions, as in the Helleno- 
Roman tradition, but could be found only by relating natural ob- 
jects to a static and transcendental power. The same spirit was 
conveyed in the late Roman portrait busts and, perhaps even 
more clearly, in the art of Oriental outposts of the Helleno-Roman 
world like Dura on the Euphrates and the Syrian frontier city of 
Palmyra. Rejecting both the Greek preoccupation with physical 
beauty and the Roman preference for realistic portraiture, sculp- 
tors now attempted to express religious values by distorting the 
human figure, especially by enlarging the head and the pupils of 
die eyes and shrinking the body, and giving the face an expression 
of solemn concentration. The statues of some of the later em- 
perors, it has been said, had “the remoteness, the intensity, the 
immutability of cult images." * Even more expressive of the new 
sensibility were some of the somber and ascetic faces of third- 
century Palmyra, in which the carving of the mouth seemed almost 
a deUltorate repudiation of the smile that the Greeks had given 
to their portrayals of the 01ympians.° 

In architecture, the new attitudes found expression not in a de- 
parture from the styles of the principate, but in a further develop- 
ment of them. Roman builders and engineers bad already made 
revolutionary innovations that could be adapted to the purpose of 


^Ro^er Hinks: Carolinian Art, p. 

***Thiti dver the dying empire the 
gode were resuming their indomitable 
sway, and what was dmg with the 
empbt was pagan art. Those smiling 
fam of Attica and Alexandria, those 
resolute faces of the Capitol, were as 
mit of witik the desert, the for^ 

eats and the Catacombs^with that 
oriental nighl-^'^itl of Blood and 
domh^tranght >itars — as !^utatth was 
with Saint Angustlae^ For art was now 
seeking to break away from die human 
as obstinately as hi Greece it had 
ion^ to attain the human. Smiles and 
movement disappeared; whatever 
moveth-idl that is fleeting-^^was no 
longer deemed worthy of the sciitotor*i 
art The monrtrous, meoiental forms 
dear to the Orient and the nomads 
mfe it^qpsarhig; yet neither dm nn^ 


moving, nor the inhuman was to be 
transmuted into the eternal without a 
struggle. Gallo^Roman art felt its way 
cautiously towards a break with Rome, 
while that of pre-Tslamic Arabia, from 
the Druse country to Petra and per* 
haps to Sheba, abolished the Roman 
face with a frenzy soon to be that of 
the iconoclasts; replacing the nose by 
a trapezoid, and the mouth by a 
straight line. Why assume that the 
2adlune before his time who paived 
such faces was incapable of making 
the nose less flat and of giving the Ups 
their natural curves? The technique df 
realism was no more unknown to h^ 
than it is to modem artists; but 
them be rejected it, though fbr difl^ 
ent reasons.** Andrd Mdraux: The 
Voices of SUeace, translated^ by 
Stuart Gilbert (DiouUeday and CoJ, 
pp. tW-7. 
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die new religious consciousness. Exploring the potentialities of the 
vault and the dome, th^ had discovered how to produce 
new aesthetic experiences through the organization of inner space. 
A Greek temple had been planned primarily with a view to the 
external appearance, and its relation to the locality had always 
been an integral part of the aesthetic effect. But in the dmned 
structures of the early empire, of which the second-century 
Pantheon in Rome was the most striking example, the exterior 
was unimportant, the dome often being scarcely visible from out- 
side, and the whole purpose of the design was to create a strong 
internal effect. On entering the building the observer had the sen- 
sation of being abstracted from his environment and becoming 
absorbed into a new and different totality sharply separated from 
normal experience. This shaping of inner snac^^, which from the 
aesthetic viewpoint represented perhaps me most significant new 


development in the entire history of architecture, could easily be- 

conie a 

r^Uie|. 

“^TPnePantheon was a transitional building appropriate to the 
spirit of the principate. Bounded simply by a single round shell 
lit from a bole at the top, its inner space was clearly defined and 


brightly illuminated, so that the whole impression remained sen- 


suous and concrete rather than mystical and transcendental. Later 
builders, however, began to work out complicated lifting ef- 
fects, combined with the lavish use of brilliantly colored marbles 


Msm 


and mosaics, which gave an impression of infinite vistas and vast 
complexity. The observer had a feeling both of his own indirid 
of immersi on int o a f or m titat tr 

sB^a^ lunfctiQn&. .d 

spmt was uready apparent in the larger monuments of late Roman 
paganism, such as the Baths of Caracalla, the Baths of Diocletian, 
and the Temple of Minerva Medica. It was carried farther in the 
churches built 1^ the early Christian emperors, especially in the 
BasUica of Constantine at Rtme. 


This new sensibility eventually found a full exfuession in a new 
religion that was both a sumntation of the tendencies ci the age 
and an affirmation of new principles. But before the triumph of 
Christiania the traditional cults were being reuderpreted and 
transformed into vehicles for the new attitudes. The paganian of 
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the third century had much more in common with its Christian 
competitor than with the religion of classical Greece and republican 
Rome. 


Under the later empire, virtually all educated pagans believed 
in some form of monotheism and tried to reconcile this with the 
traditional myths and rituals by interpreting them allegorically. 
Between the divine unity and earthly multiplicity, however, there 
was a great gulf, and this was bridged by postulating the existence 
of inferior spirits emanating from Like Plutarch, many 

pagans made use of this theory of emanations in order to preserve 
the belief in the Olympians, Aough they rejected all the morally 
discreditable stories traditionally told about them. The theory was 
also invoked to justify the star-worship and the astrological de- 
terminism associated with it, perhaps the most widely prevalent 
cult of the imperial period. 

Even more characteristic of the age was its pessimistic and 
ascetic repu dia tion of the natural world . Matter wfiS“Bovrwdely 
regSS3e3as*mJSrS!^em^^solSrf iSSn'Vas a fragment of 
di vinity impmoiS^' W'11V>rporeal'^ve1ope^d couliT Sif 'salva- ’” 
ticm only in p urification from fleshy taints wd reja};)S Q rp tipn mto 
the divineT!attR"*1W'1^^^^ '<Sxu^iB5rascetics of the later em- 
pire, sSffiGSCT^ijoyment in all its forms, which Greece had once 
accepted as the gift of the Olympians, had become repellent, 
seemingly evoking a nausea that was almost physiological. De- 
manding a new way of life, such men apparently felt impelled to 
cleanse themselves of every trace of Hellenism by a total rejection 


of all that it had represented. 

Outside the Christian ChjHch . the hieh|Ktmymesagps-of the new 
atfltucle were to te found m revivals tiie anti-nWralistic forms 
of Greek philosophy. 


mraotheism and the asceticism of the age. Less sophis- 
ticated perMTRRJSSSlISk scmi^^llMRH^rjSSI^^ who would 
hold the evil of the world at bay and assure them of salvation. 
This resulted in the whidi 

were inCQt|x^todi^|u?^^^^yjgggjg^ with little conflict 
or senaBtirin6fflIpIu»^l*TEe^^ Cybde had lar^y 


permeated Abe urban population erf the Heltenistic world, espe- 
cially the women, even before the Roman conquest. Along with a 
new cult originating in Asia Minor and dmived mdirectfy from flw 
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2^roa8trian dualism of Iran, that o f Mit hra, they began to spread 
to the western provinces during and third centuries. 

a virile moral discipline. 

lBBrW‘1Blf)ecIal!y sB^^ 


guarded the frontiers of tfEpOTj^^TtlTsiguficant thaT&e Severi, 
the real founders of the later empire, were the first emperors to 
break with the Roman traditionalism of Augustus and give official 
approval to the worship of these Oriental deities. 

As far as we know, however, 

intellectual content or gave much stimulus to the arts. And in 

of nature, 

au these 

thaumaturgy and other remnanS^STSSfff^fffiSSSvrmemmity. Al- 



* ' « «<»»»■ I V nummous 

"pCNSlS'tfiat'coiSa be exerted for the remedying of earthly ills. With 
the decay of the Hellenic confidence in rational thought, the whole 
primeval and Near Eastern heritage began to resume its sway over 
the human mind. The fejyigf^in^in^and^ira^ in prophetic 



mentality was the life of Apollonius of Tyana, written by the 
Greek Philostratus at the request of the Syrian wife of the Emperor 
Septimus Severus. According to his biographer, Apollonius was 
bom in Asia Minor during the reign of Tiberius and became a 
follower of Pythagoras. Devoting himself from boyhood to ascetic 
practices, he remained celibate, abstained from meat and wine, 
never cut his hair or beard, and once spent five years without 
speaking. Eager to increase his knowledge of divine things, he 
traveled to India in order to learn the secrets of Brahmans, and 
subsequently visited Egypt, where already — even before the advent 
of Christian monasticism — a number ^ ascetics were living as 
hermits in the desert. Apollonius’ life was spent in preaching, 
casting ont devils, and perfuming oth^ magicd cures in differmit 
parts die Rmnan Empire, and also m several acrimonious con* 
fficts with rival sages and former disciples. Rebuking both Nmo 
and Domitian for their misdeeds, he was in^^nisoaed by both 
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emperors, but was able to escape execution by maldng use of his 
miraculous powers. Apparently he regarded himself as a philos- 
opher and a Hellenist and felt no need to divorce himself from the 
traditional religion, though he repudiated some its rituals and 
beliefs, especially animal sacrifice; yet the whole tenor of his life, 
as reported by Philostratus, was utterly un-Hellenic. Some of his 
third-century admirers used his career as an argument against 
Christianity, claiming that his achievements were fully as re- 
markable as those attributed to Jesus. But Philostratus’ biography, 
though a fascinating story of wanderings in different countries^ 
does not show that he had any particular ethical or theological in- 
sights, most of the wise sayings recorded of him being remarkably 
platitudinous.” 

One figure rose superior to the regression into primitive magic 
and thaumaturgy and gave expression to the new sensibili^ in its 
purest and most concentrated form. This was Plotim^^ ^e chief 

who was bom in Egypt in 205 and 
studied philosophy ffiere, but spent most of his mature life in 
Rome. He ranks Imth as the last great philosopher of the Hellenic 
traditiira^nd as the 
ne sy'iof Hie new_.fiaL« >iiia> 

0fflM'uig"together allAe threads of Greek philosophical ideal- 
ism as represented by Pythagoras, Parmenides, and Plato, and 
r^ecting everything in their thought that reflected the varied ac- 
tivities and tumultuous political conflicts of the fifth-century polls, 
Plotinus taught that men could find fulfillment only by turning 
Iway frcHU dm multiplici^ of the world of sensuous experience as 
evil and unreal and becoming absorbed in the divine unity. God 
was the One, and this Oneness was so far above idl experience 
that it was impossible to define it. “The One is, in truth, beyond 
all statement; whatever you say would limit it.” “The Absolute is 
none of the things of whidi it is the source; its nature is that noth- 
ing mm be affirmed ol it — not existence, not essence, not life — 
It transcends all tlus.” From this One emanated a divine mind and 
a divine spirit — a conception that inflomtced the Christian doctrine 


^11 a lie is base, to tell the 
troHi ts is ^ort for tbe 

num wbo 4oe8 well, but for him thht 
is ufilucky ft is long.** **Most men are 
to palliate fhdr own oflfoases, as 


they are to condenm them In other 
nettle** (Epistki of ApoUonins, trans- 
lated by F. C Conybaare, 93, 85, 88>» 
These are typieaL 
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of tbe Trinity. 

were deriv ed from me ^e, wRlle evil was'sESplvgtearaSpp^d 
hence ^couIirBe^^lESeS^as^ot^^m^^If evil exists’afTOTV'tnust 
be situated in the realm of nSn-i>eing. By this non-being we are not 
to understand something that simply does not exist, but only 
thine of an utterly different order from Allthf.lltiei.JBftiag. SSe 
conce^lon cT'ir'Wiilfl'M thinking of measurelessness 

as opposed to measure, the unshaped against a shaping principle, 
the ever-needing against the self-sufficing; while whatever par- 

thougraywr 

^l^r^bemg Wa^iute." in somelense, 

SWateAaSiteJlS S of eva: ^“the soul becomes ugly by sinking 
itself into the alien, by a dereent into body, into matter.” Yet the 
matter of Plotinus had no positive existence and was an indefinable 
something that acquired reality only in $0 far as it acquired form 
and measure through the communication of divine being. From 
this conception of the universe, Plotinus derived anjithWithat was 
uncompromisingly and as ce^o. The was a 

fragaifintiiLtl^^^,^|>ei^. and tSefSfore actually 
it must nut away all eart hly mterests and affections and fin d its way 

fS^r^ts and the memory of them have been put out of the way.” 
“Passing on tbe upward way all that is other than God, each in 
t^e solitude of himself shall be1iol4 that solitary-dwelling 
Existence, the Apart, die Unmingled, the Pure, That £rom which 
all things depend, towards which all look, the Source of Life, of 
Inteileotion and of Being.” “This is tbe life of Gods and of god- 
like and blessed men — ^liberation from the alien that besets us here, 
a things of ea^, — « flight of the 

alone to die Alone.”’ 

Displaying little interest in political, social, and scientific 
problems, Plotinus was m^ limited in scope than his master 
P||^jl^ biCne was a more disinterested philost^hea:, with a 

being refi^hingly free from the reacdohaiy 
political attitudes and dubious sexual emotions that had detecmined 
so mudi ot Plato’s thinldng. Unlike Plato, moreover, he deduced 
his basic oonceptions not from processes of intellectual arginnent, 

^Emutub, tnuuiated by Stcdwn It viil, 3; 1, vi, 5; IV, ill, 32; 1, vi, 
MadCemu. V, iii, 13; Id, viU, 10; 7:VI,ix,n. 
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but f^om an immediate personal experience which he attributed to 


depths of his inner self, he felt himself united with the divine 
power that pervaded the entire universe. “Many times it has hap- 
pened,” he declared; “lifted out of the body into myself; b^pQsg^ 
ing external to all other things; beholdSng a marvellous beauty; 
then, more than ever, assured of community with the loftiest order; 
living the noblest life, acquiring identity with the Divine; poised 
* above whatsoever is Jpss than the Supreme.” * On four jpccasions, 
J^CSQf^iOgiO his,blQgrapher Porphyry, he reached the culminating 
and final stage of complete absorption into th^ divum Oneness. 
This mystical conviction was reflected in the sustained tone of 
spiritual ecstasy and exaltation which pervaded the Enneads. 

No earlier Hellenic thinker appears to have described religious 
experience in these terms (how far Plotinus may have been in- 
fluenced by Oriental thought is an unsettled question). Various 
emotionj) st a | p^ „^d etlqpal imperative^, had been attributed to 
^vina in,flij$qce, but the belief in the 
^ead first mitered the WfiateBLfim,tlira | tfa^iitm 
All later western mysticism has conformed suDsCSBlHIiywlm 
Plotinus’ description, in spite of the insistence of 
olOEians.fliat the soul of man is a separate individu8d '(Safjpr^ “ 
ifore inc at actual absorotron '''*"^ 

During the past seventeen hundred years a long series of ecstat- 
ics, both Christian and Mohammedan, Catholic and Protestant, 
have given similar accounts of how they achieved communion 
with God and of the deep unsh^able sense of peace, harmony, 
and spiritual security resulting from it The emotiaaal of 
the experience is proved ly its practical effects in the lives of 
mystics. But how to it can be regarded not only as a source of 
emotional strength but also as a means tff valid Jcnowledge 
pithn about man’s ultimate being or atout the nature of the iq)|- 
vers^ which he lives is a different and more debatable qite^tj^ 
Perhaps the conviction of the mystics can be cited as an argument 
for believing in a spiritual reali^ undeiiying material appearances 
and in an ultimate harmony between human aspirations and the 


•£aw»b.lv,viii,l. 
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external world, but any more detailed theological interpretations 
become highly speculative and are likely to vary in different cul- 
tural climates. Christians and Mohammedans have found in mysti- 
cism supports for their particular beliefs, while the Nirvana of 
Buddhism appears to be a similar experience divorced from the- 
ological doctrines of any kind and (at least in its original form) 
accompanied by a denial both of God and of human immortality. 

Plotinus 



its preference for abstract rather than representational 
aftj 'corresponded to the new trends in the visual arts.^ This was 
manifested, indeed, in Plotinus’ occasional references to earthly 
monarchy as a symbol of divinity. “B^ore the great King in hte 
progress, there comes first a minor train,” he declared, speaking 
of bow nature reflected the divine presence; “then rank by rank 
the greater and more exalted, closer to the king the kinglier; next 


^BnneadSt IV, iv, 32. 

^ Plotinus guarded ardjitt^pture and 
music as the arts because they 

the KDOstlibstract iBnneads, V, 
ix, 11). He also gave a philosophical 
jostificatioa to the changes in portrai- 
ture: **Why are the most living por- 


traits the most beautiful^ even if the 
Others hmen to be mote symmetric? 
Why IS the living ugly more attractive 
dian the sculptured handsome? — Be- 
cause there is soul diere— 4>ecause 
there is some glow of die light of the 
Good** (Emmds, VI, vii, 22). 
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his own honored company, until, last among these grandeurs, sud- 
denly appears the Supreme Monarch Himself, and all prostrate 
themselves and do Him reverence.” In other passages pionarchy 
becomes symbolic of human virtue. “In the lowest human type 
the man S"! oSSpoS^ calling to mind some inferior political or- 
ganization; in the commonplace man we have a citizenship in which 
some better section sways a demotic constitution not out of con- 
trol; in the superior type the life is aristocratic, emancipated from 
what is base in humanity and tractable to the better; in the finest 
type, where the man has brought himself to detachment, the ruler 
is one only, and from this master principle order is imposed on 
the rest.” * 

Ever since the first development of rationalistic thinking in the 
sixth and fifth centuries b.c., TTi*** 

"rni’n ntiiilmi nf iiniTY nnil couid the 

necessary moral unity of society be reconciled with the claim of 
the individual to freedom of thought and action? How could a 
political universalism be created which would transcend, without 
destroying, the particularistic loyalties clust^ed around the self- 
governing polis? Man can answer such questions only through 
myths and symbols, affirming imaginative concepts that go beyond 
rationalistic verification. But the religion of ancient Greece was 
incapable of the necessary degree of spiritualization; of all its in- 
tellectuayeaders, Aeschylus alone had seriously tried to transform 
the cult of the Olympians into a vehicle for the expression of 
higher political and moral ideals. Deriving little spiritual sustenance 
from its official religion, and unable to find a raticmalistic answer 
to its dUemmas, the Greek world had finally been unified by force, 
applied first by the Hellenistic monarchies and more-successfuUy 
by the pragmatic Romans. The spiritual death that is the inevitaUe 
result of a force inspired by no positive idealism had been ddayed 
by the Augustan compromise, with its attempt to make use of the 
traditional city-state ethos for the putposes of the new imperialism, 
but had finally become manifest in the third century. Now thinkers 
were again in search of a principle of spiritual unity, but were 
tempted to totaL 

mergence in the 


*Emads. V, V, 3; IV, Iv, 17. 
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hnmoigggyUiBASdABU^ in his philosophy man could 

freedom only I iim-if^acciTsjniaJikifl n*i.A 

had befallen human 

bein^ liad its source “in self-will, in the entry into birth, in the 
desire for self-ownership.” True freedom belonged only “to those 
who, through the activities of Mind, live above the states of the 
body. . . . The unembodied is the free. . . . Soul becomes free 
when, through Divine Mind, it strives unimpeded towards the 
Good; what it does in that spirit is its free act; Divine Mind is free 
in its own right.” Only God , in other words, w|gJ^|g)Jhe freedom 
demanded by huflHBnBSBlgs being an illusion. Thus, the Hel- 
lenic world seemed to be turning toward an Oriental quietism.^ 

The Neo-Platonic school retained its vitality for two hundred 
years, though its later spokesmen, such as lamblichus and Proclus, 
were markedly less rational than Plotinus and combined their 
mysticism with a vivid belief in magic and in subordinate spiritual 
beings emanating from God and capable of influencing human life 
for both good and evil. But the significance of Plotinus cannot be 
measured by the number of his professed disciples. His philosophy 
reflected and summarized the dominant spiritual tendencies of the 
later empire and represented a view of life that continued to per- 
vade the culture of the Western world for many centuries to come. 

Meanwhile, a radically new view both of God and of man, as- 
sociated with a new mythology and a new ethic, had been steadily 
gaining ground. Christianity was deeply influenced by the other 
religions and philosophies of the later empire, displaying a similar 
ascetic bias and contempt for physical welfare, a similar emphasis 
on a mystical oneness in which concrete objects lost all intrinsic 
meaning and value, a similar belief in magic and miracle. The 
religion that triumphed under Constantine was, in fact, perhaps 
closer to the Erme^s than to the Gospel; and it was not until the 
Middle Ages, or even latm-, that men began to rediscover the full 
significance of its original doctrines. Yet Orkti^ 
the separat e existenc e of the individual soST WBich was not a part 

of Gdd but had been > 

e^owgiJBpat least initially— vi^ it never taught that 

world was esstmtia ^ evil, in spite of its corruption, 


V. V, i! VI, vfii. 4-7. 
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but declared that th e humai^ body a nd 
were ^ Although these doctrines were ti^r a 

long time overlaid by attitudes derived from Neo-Platonism and the 
mystery cults, Chmtia|y|||y]g^ in its essence a 

attfflMjlJjased d& new mythical afiirmations, to reconcile the uni- 

it. it-. - J f .1 


^SliULjSiUUi^^ Aewith the free- 

dom of its individual membeiT 




if i e- ,3: f 
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‘^' wfiwf j?” '*if '^"’5 Constantine. The Emperor (whose head has not 

con/iw» in style and subject 
illustrates the whole transformation of Heleno- 








14 a The Haffia Sophia, Constantinople completed in 537 The minarets 
were added after the Mohammedan conquest 



k Painting from the catacomb of Pietro e 
Marcellino, Rome Bating from the third 
century, this specimen of early Christian 
art shows Christ as the Good Shepherd, 
four believers m attitudes of prayer^ and 
four scenes from the story of Jonah. 

The Cohsm of Bvi^m 
This represents an e*np^^^ 
of the late fourth ff 
fifth century^ posttibly 
entmian or Marckm^ 


PART IV 


CHRIST! AT<rTTY 




T he souice of a new view d life could be found cmly among a 
group that had not been assimilated into HeUeno-Roman cul- 
ture. Such a group was the Jews, who, in spite of their absorption 
into the Roman Empire, had preserved their own special religious 
tradition. Christianity had its roots in the ethical mcmotheism and 
the Messianic expectation of Judaism. It began as an obscure 
Jewish sect, and only gradually broke its connections with the 
Jewish communi^ and became transformed into a gentile re- 
ligion. 

Christianity grew and finally achieved dominance over pagan 
philosophy because it offered ^th a more optimistic and a more 
plausible interpretation of human life, being founded not on a body 
of ideas but on a personality and an experience. The man Jesus, 
who had actually lived under the early empire (a.d. 29 being the 
most probable date for the crucifixion), was regarded as a revela- 
tion of divinity and as a model of behavior. To become a Christian 
meant to undergo an emotional transformation centered in trust 
in Jesus Christ and in a resolution to imitate him. Christianity 
was based not on theory, but on faith — in other words, on affirma- 
tions that transcended human reason; and this faith resulted in the 
reorganization of the believer’s whole personality and the adoption 
of new ways of behavior and new ethical responses. In the course 
of time Christianity acquired a body of theological dogmas, but 
these originated as attempts to explain the Cl^tian experience 
and way of life. The transformation of the personality was primary; 
the theological rationalizations were derivative and not always 
adequate or convincing. 

By the standards of Hellenic phOosophy, the afikmations of the 
Christian gospel appeared to be paradoxical and rationally un- 
tenable. In particular, Christianity afiSrmed that man and God bad 
been united in the person of Jesus and that, while God was 
omnipotent, man was nevertheless endowed with Ibeedom. Pro- 
ceeding from these affhmatiQns as basic postulates. Christianity 
went on to create a new view of life presenting a way out of tlw 
impasse in which Hellenism had ended. It declared that man was 
morally reqxmsible for his own destiny, that the whole of human 
nature was .capable (ff regeneration, and that human society was 
progressing toward a final Messianic culmination. This confidence 
in humanity was confirmed in the personal experience of Chiistian 
convmis and mlidated by their tehavior. 
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In die course of time Christian thought absorbed much of the 
Hellenic philosophic tradition, but the differences between Chris* 
tianity and the Hellenism of the empire were sharp and funda- 
mental. They differed in their conceptions of good and evil, of the 
nature of God, and of the nature of man. 

According to Platonic and post-Platonic philosophy, the source 
of all evil and imperfection was matter, which could never be 
perfectly shaped and molded by the ideal forms. This meant that 
evil was an inherent element in the universe. Man was not morally 
responsible for it: his essential self, being a spark of the divine 
spirit, was intrinsically good. On the other hand, he could not 
expect to overcome it, but could hope only to escape from it 
through union with God after death. The ideal forms belonged to 
a spiritual and eternal world, and there was therefore no meaning 
in the processes of history. This repudiation of human responsibility 
was accompanied by a general tendency toward fatalism, all events 
being supposedly predetermined by the workings of fortune or 
destiny or the movements of the stars. Such a view of life denied 
all possibility of social or political progress, and could result only 
in a hopeless resignation to the inevitable movement of events. 
The wise man must cultivate impassivity and learn to endure what- 
ever his destiny had decreed, meanwhile looking forward to being 
released by death from the trammels of matter. 

By contrast with this fatalistic pessimism, the Christian gospel 
affirmed human freedom and human responsibility. The whole 
material world, having been created by a beneficent God, had 
originally been not evil, but good. Man himself was the author of 
evil, having made a wrong use of the power of choice with which 
his Creator had endowed him. Instead of subordinating self-interest 
to the good of the whole, he had preferred to assert his own 
egoism, and this initial act of rebellion had caused the partial 
corruption of the material world. Thtis, evil consisted not of matter, 
but of sin, and its source was the human will, which had misused 
its God-given freedom. But while tins meant that man must carry 
a heavy burden of guilt, it also meant that by revming his origin^ 
error he could bring about the regeneration both of himself and 
the world. 

Ihis doctrine of freedom was combined with the Jewish belief 
in divine mnnipotence and, in later theology, with the iteHenic 
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concept of an order of nature, so that Christianity embodied a cen- 
tral paradox incapaUe of intellectual clarification. Logically, it 
was impossible to reconcile human responsibility with God’s gov- 
ernment of the world, man’s freedom of choice with natural kw; 
but Christianity boldly afiirmed that the truUi transcended logic, 
and never lost its grasp of both horns of this intellectual dilemma . 
Implicit in all Christian thinking was a new conception of the 
divine will and hence of the meaning of history. God had created 
man and endowed him with freedom because he desired a volun- 
tary obedience rather than the submission of automata; this had 
entailed the possibility of disobedience as a necessary consequence. 
In spite of its emphasis on human guilt, Christianity gave man a 
higher place in the universe than any previous religion, declaring 
that the realization of human freedom was the purpose of the whole 
historic process. 

The Christian view of God was in even sharper contrast with 
Hellenic beliefs. For Hellenism the gods had always been free 
from sufferings and imperfections; as immortal creatures they had 
embodied the euphoria and impassivity that men could feel only 
at brief intervals and could never wholly achieve. To suggest that 
the supreme being could feel pity for men and women to Ae extent 
of putting aside his immortal nature and himself experiencing all 
their sufferings would have seemed to any Hellenic poet or philos- 
opher a blasphemous denial of the dignity of the godhead. Chris- 
tianity, on the other hand, presented the paradox of a God who 
bad endured human labors and human sorrows and had actually 
endured the most painful and ignominous of human deaths. Jesus 
had felt htmger and weariness, fear and disappointment; and in 
the shortest and most jnregnant sentence in the gospels was de- 
scribed as weeping for the death of a friend. Because men were 
free, th^ could be induced to obey the divine will only by persua- 
sion, not by force; and God had therefore put on human flesh in 
order to regenerate them by the influence of his example and by 
himself paying the penalty for their misdeeds. According to Chris- 
tian theology, Jesus was both vdtoUy human and wholly divine, 
representing both God’s love for man and man’s potential deifica- 
tion and tlmreby giving a profound cosmic significance to tite 
whole of hummi experience. 

From this cosmology Christianity deduced a new conception of 
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human destiny. According to Hellenic philosophy, man consisted 
of form and mattmr, or of a divine spark imprisoned in a body, 
which meant that he had no separate individuality and could look 
forward after death to reabsorption into the One-All. For Chris- 
tianity, on the other hand, salvation consisted in the regeneration of 
the whole personality, body as well as spirit. Whereas Hellenism 
had believed in the immortality of the soul, Christianity promised 
the resurrection of the flesh. In the literal meaning that the early 
Christians attached to it, the doctrine of the resurrection was, of 
course, incompatible with any scientific understanding of nature, 
but as symbol and myth it was of immense importance because it 
conveyed the belief that every part of human nature, body as well 
as soul, was potentially good and could be restored to its original 
perfection. According to the Christian mythology, history was mov- 
ing toward a final Messianic kingdom in which this perfection 
would be fully realized in society as well as in individuals, the 
order and harmony of the whole being combined with the freedom 
of the members. The unifying principle would be love, the love of 
men for God and for each other, and this became the foundation 
of Christian ethics. Whereas pagan morality had upheld the nega- 
tive quality of impassivity as its highest ideal and had regarded 
pity as a weakness, the Christian showed a self-abnegating sym- 
pathy and charity for the sufferings of others. 

By promising die total regeneration of human nature, Chris- 
tianity transformed not only man’s attitude toward the universe, but 
also Ids attitude toward himself. Pagan philosophy had no true 
concqit of human personality; man’s body after death would re- 
turn to the dements, while his soul would be absorbed into di- 
vinity. For Christianity, however, each man was endowed with a 
s^arate individual existence both in this life and in the next. 
A^ whereas the pagan philosopher had assumed a role of im- 
passivity and tried to suf^ness disturbing aqiects of his personality, 
the Christian believed tihat true virtue meant the reintegration of 
die sdiole Mdf and wouhl express itsdf in spontaneous a^ positive 
love. The soise d rin and the consequent belief in the reality 
hell were the most obvious feadues of die new Christian aensibiflty* 

The gpal of Hdlenic ethical pbilost^hy bad been human happiness, 

to be adiieved by resignation to the decrees <ff fate, but Chris- 
tianity mnifliasiaad man’s oU^atkms to his tUvine FatW and Cm- 
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ator and his inevitable failure to fulfill those obligations. This was 
perhaps the sharpest distinction between the pagan and the Chris- 
tian character. But the moral anxieties and soul-searchings induced 
by the Christian sensibility were the necessary accompaniments of 
its more elevated view of human potentialities. The result was that 
man, for the first time, began to look at himself as a totality, 
recognizing that he was sinful, but encouraged by this very recogni- 
tion to a comprehensive self-examination from which nothing, 
however shameful, should be excluded. In the autobiographical 
literature of early Christianity we find complete human beings por- 
trayed with a frankness and sincerity that had been impossible for 
paganism. The confessions of Marcus Aurelius, in spite of his 
moral earnestness and sensitivity, presented a series of noble poses; 
those of St. Augustine portrayed a man. 

Thus, the essence of Christianity was a new affirmation — ac- 
cording to Christian believers, a new religious revelation — ^which 
promised to revolutionize every aspect of human life. But no new 
belief can become established unless it can appeal to habitual at- 
titudes and expectations, and the new intuitions of Christianity 
were presented in a partially traditional framework and linked 
with some of man’s oldest thought-patterns. Initially, in the teach- 
ing of Jesus and the apostles, the Christian gospel was associated 
with the Jewish Messianic expectation, which was believed to be 
on the verge of literal fulfillment. When it was adopted by gentile 
converts it became conne(^ed with ceremonies and myths that had 
originated long before the beginning of civilization and had been 
preserved in pagan religious cults. The central act of worship of 
the Christian cmnmunity recalled the ritual of eating the god which 
had started among the paleolithic hunters; the crucifixi<m and 
resurrection of Jesus paralleled the death and rebirth of the vegeta- 
tion deity in neolithic fertility rituals. Thus, the new religion was 
able to assimilate and transmit much of mankind’s previous psychic 
experience, giving fulfillment in more spiritual forms to some of 
man’s oldest and deepein wishes and expectaticms, Christians them- 
selves were embarrassed by the parallels between paganism and 
their own rdigion, and found it necessary to argue that the devil 
had obtained foreknowledge of Christian practices and communi- 
cated it to his own adh^cmits in order to conhise men’s minds. 
For, unlike the pagan cults with which it was in competidtm, the 
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Church refused to concede any validity whatever to other forms 
of belief, insisting that its own system alone was true and that all 
others were forms of devil-worship. Yet if, as Christians believed, 
the incarnation of Jesus Christ was the central event upon which 
the whole meaning and purpose of history depended, then one 
would expect to ^d numerous foreshadowings of Christianity 
in earlier rituals and beliefs. And although Christianity may have 
borrowed from the pagan heritage, it borrowed only what it could 
integrate with its own basic doctrines and could profitably absorb 
and make use of. All its borrowings acquired new meanings in the 
new Christian synthesis. 

Much more important in the early evolution of Christianity was 
the influence of the classical intellectual heritage. As men trained 
in Hellenic and Roman modes of thought became converted, they 
began to reinterpret the new doctrines in the terms to which they 
were accustomed. Thus, Christian theology was presented in the 
language of Greek philosophy and of Roman law. Much of the 
classical tradition was worthy of preservation and could be har- 
monized with the new religion. Especially significant was the as- 
similation by Christianity of the whole Greek concept of natural 
law, especially in its Stoic form. On the other hand, Christianity 
also became linked with the Platonic heritage, in spite of the sharp 
contrasts between the teaching of Jesus and that of Plato; and 
from this and other sources it gradually acquired a bias toward an 
ascetic denial of the world and the flesh which was not a part of 
the original goqwl and which tended to obscure much of its 
original meaning. It can be argued that the Church never after- 
wards \riiolly freed itself from the alien influences that it absorbed 
from the Helleno-Roman decadence and that to thu extent the 
full potentialities of the gospel of Jesus have remained unrealized. 

Even more de^ly conupting was the effect of political and 
social changes. In Ae fourth century, by the action of Qmstantine, 
Christianity became linked with Roman imperialism, the dynanrism 
engendered by die Messianic promise being harnessed to the mun- 
dane task of legitinuzing tra&tional institutions. In the Hellenic 
East the Church passed under the control of the secular authority, 
and its teachings became mystical rather than ethical. In die Latin 
West it retained its ind^>eii^noe, but uM the breakdown R^ 
man authority in the fifA century and the onset of the barbarians 
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its doctrines no longer had much relationsh^ to social conditions. 
Christianity had developed in response to the spiritual needs d a 
world in which tribalistic loyalties had given place to attitudes of 
individualism and universalism and men had long been seeking 
for some corresponding system of beliefs that would give mean- 
ing and purpose to their lives. It could preserve little of its original 
ethic amid the resurgence of tribalism and other primitive ways of 
thinking during the Dark Ages. 

The Messianic promise, however, was still enshrined in Christian 
theology, and was repeatedly rediscovered and reinterpreted by 
later generations. The ultimate goal of Christianity— the permea- 
tion of human society by the gospel ethic — remained unrealized. 
But the hope of achieving it was a constant stimulus to creative 
social action, and the affirmations of the Christian faith became the 
basic Dostulates of the Western view of life. 



I 


The Gospel of Jesus 


H ow did the Christian gospel originate? How many of its 
beliefs and practices were derived from its Jewish matrix, 
and how far was it a new creation? We do not have enough in- 
formation either about first-century Judaism or about the early 
history of the new religion to give any certain answers to such 
questions. The available authorities are so enigmatic and incom- 
plete, and present so many problems and apparent contradictions, 
that any attempt to reconstruct the doctrines of Jesus and his first 
disciples must based largely on guesswork. The existing evidence, 
however, suggests that early Christianity was more closely con- 
nected with Judaism than the adherents of either religion have 
usually liked to believe. 

Afbn the loss of its political independence in 63 b.c., Palestine 
was at first governed by puppet kings of the Hasmonaean and 
Herodian dynasties. These were willing to collaborate with Rome, 
and were supported by the small Sadducee aristocracy. Direct 
Roman rule was established over Judaea in a.d. 6, though 
Herodian princes continued to reign over other sections of Pales- 
tine for two more generations. But the main body of the Jewish 
nation never became reconciled to Roman imperialism or sub- 
mitted to the processes of ethnic and cultural fusion which Rome 
promoted anumg most of the peoples of her empire. The Zealots, 
deriving their support largely from the peasants, continued to plan 
armed rtbeOion, while the religious traditmn rrf Judaism was jne- 
smved mainly 1^ the Pharisees, whose claims to imellectaal fei^* 
shi^ wexe accepted hy most (A the population. Though the 
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Salem Temjde, contndled by the Sadducees, continued to be tiie 
official cmiter of the national mligion, loyalty to the Mosaic heritage 
was maintained mainly through the synagogues, where meetings 
were held every Sabbath for the reading and interpretation of the 
Law. These were especially important among the Jews of the 
Diaspora, who probably outnumbered those in Palestine. Thus, the 
Jews continued to be set apart from neighboring peoples by their 
dietary and other ritualistic requirements, their refusal to par- 
ticipate in pagan religious ceremonies, and their belief in their 
divine mission. This resistance to assimilation made it possible for 
them to engender, preserve, and transmit a radically new view 
of life. 

The Jews were tolerated by the Roman government, which 
exempted them from the requirement to join in the worship of 
deified emperors; but their insistence on preserving their isolation 
and their refusal to pay their respects to other peoples’ gods caused 
them to be regarded as an obstinately misanthropic people. Gentile 
society, moreover, seemed to have good reason for regarding them 
as grossly superstitious. In defiance of all reason and common 
sense, the Jews insisted that they were the peculiar people of the 
one omnipotent God, that their God had commanded them to 
obey a burdensome and largely meaningless code of ritualistic 
regulations, and that in his own good time he would send the 
Messiah and make them the rulers of the whole earth. Yet, in spite 
of the irrationality of the Messianic myth, its kernel was an intuition 
about the meaning of human life wWch was capable of counter- 
acting the pessimism of Helleno-Roman culture. The Messianic ex - 
pectation implied that evil was not an inherent elemmt in the IM- 
terial world, but was caused bv the abuse of human freedom, and 
Hfente could 'be overcome; that primarily 

not titrou^ natural forces, but t hrough eth ical imperatives: and 
that, histnty qwtt a mwawin ^ni process toward a oanio g Ji in i B dmn 
of ri^b^usness m which all men would freely obey th e divine will. 
In cntiiffi of these affirmations Were destined to permeate 
the whole Western society. 

Origimdly formulated by the prophets during the dark days of 
Assyrian and Babylonian imperialism, the Messianic hope had 
assumed eitiier material ot spiritual forms in aeemd with the trend 
of evmtts. At all the Jewish peOfie remained oonMeot that 
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Jehovah would ultimately demonstrate his omnipotence by giving 
them supremacy over the gentile world, but this belief varied 
between a narrow and militant nationalism and an enlightened 
universalism, and between reliance on physical force and trust in 
a miraculous divine intervention. In the time of Jesus the disillu- 
sioning outcome of the Maccabean wars of independence and the 
triumph of Rome had discouraged reliance on material means, and 
the coming of the Messiah was usually interpreted in spiritual and 
supernatural terms. The Messiah himself was envisaged as human 
and not divine — ^Jewish monotheism did not permit belief in any 
second or subordinate deity — and as a descendant of the house of 
David; but he would be endowed with supernatural power and 
would immediately bring about the overthrow of Rome and the 
establishment of the Jewish kingdom. The most widely accepted 
versions of the Messianic eschatology reconciled nationalist and 
universalist ideals by affirming that the end of the world would 
come about in two stages. The Messiah would first establish h is 
kingdom on earth, and earlier generations of Jews would be raised 
from the dead in order that they might share in the glory of Israel. 
This nationalistic consummation would be followed, a thousand 
years later, by a universal resurrection depicted in imagery bor- 
rowed from the 2toroastrian religion of Iran: God and his angels 
would judge all men according to their deserts, the virtuous would 
go to heaven and the wicked to hell, and good would finally 
triumph over evil. According to the more spiritual interpretations 
of the Messianic myth, the Jews could not achieve their liberation 


from foreign rule until God chose to send the Messiah, but they 
could indirectly promote the fulfillment of the divine purpose by 
lowing themselves worthy of it. By repenting of their sins and 
living righteously, they could hasten the day of their deliverance. 


The most conspicuous feature of the Jewish ethos was its 
sfetence o n rigid obedience to the moral and ritual code attribute d 
io J^oses. i n tact, even God himself was sanetimes depicted~as 
meditating about the books of the law and spending every Sabbath 


day reading them. Jewish morality was in ma ny ways enliji^tmiedt 
in^spite of its nan^iy tribaustic empluwteTtmHMnSmfO&i^ 
expotumts louowea ttteprophdS 111 dtela^g that love and chatftv 
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jeled tinw-Thrisrinn Tawiah siwrrjMi nltl ^ough bv dfaccfly at- 
tacking ritoalism Jesus gave them a new emphasis and placed them 
in a d fflerent light Bu t strict adh erence to ritualistic recruirenBfents, 
however burdensome irrational^ had become a necessity Iot 
ethnic survival, and there can be no doubt that the letter often 
took precedrade over the spirit. The Pharisees, w ho were the chief 
ex ponents of Jewish piety , l aid an excessive emphasis on ru les 
abo ut diet, clothing , and Sabbath-day observance , and their re- 
ligion had acquired im unpleasantly self-righteous flavo r. Believ- 
ingTn a direct relationship betweeii man and God, they followed 
Ezekiel in declaring that God would protect not only the com - 
muni ^ b ut a lso t he i ndividual who obeyed his commands. This 
ledThem to interpret worl dly misfortune as usually a punishmen t 
f or sm. 

The Pharisees represented the main line of Jewish development. 
After the destruction of the Jerusalem Temple by the Romans, a.d. 
70, it was chiefly the Pharisees who kept Judaism alive , and later 
Judaism was based mainly on Pharisaic doctrine, all divergent 
tendencies being suppressed. Early first-century Judaism, however, 
was more complex and varied than would be suggested by a reading 
either of the Bible or of the orthodox Jewish authorities, com- 
prising movements both toward philosophic rationalism and to- 
ward more extreme and mystical forms of piety. Some of these 
movements influenced early Christianity, possibly very substantially. 

Among the Jews of the Diasp ora, especially at such intellectual 
centers as Alexandria, c^tact with the gentile world led to rein- 
teipretations of the natjgnal faliginn in terms derived fitom Hel- 
l enic p hilosoph y. 'JThe uools. of Ecclesiasficus, written about 2(X) 
B.C.. had shown an inclination to ration alize Judaism b y affirming 

^vinn Wisdom , and this 




that the w orld was i^aoea witj 
had been followed by a substantial body of “wisdom” literature. 
The iTins^ ^^.pijwtant of the philosophra jpg Jews was the AIbiCM* 
^ yan Hiilo, who was co ntemporary with Jesus. I3tiIo idmidfi^ 
the Wisdom Jehovah with the Flattmic hka&.Jffld with the 


di vitift lenafwi rrr If ef tht Stfljcs, tile Jevdtii law as 

tile h iriiest expressioa of the Loeos, and disposed of the mwe 
primitive awd irrational of the actiems attribttfed to Jehovah in the 
scriptures by interpreting them allegoiically. Ihis attenqit to make 
Judaism acc^tahle to Hellmiists did not r^rmmit any weakmiing 
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of the national sense of nus$k)n: Philo’s aim was not fn fuse 
Jvidaism with Hellenism, but to restate it in language that Hel- 
lenists could understafid. In fact, he even sgpeested that Moses 
had been the real fouo3er of philosophy a nd that Plato had ac- 
quired his doctrines from Jewish sources. But his tendency to 
hypostasize the divine Logos by speaking of it as though it were 
an emanation from Jehovah ra^er than merely a part of his per- 
sonality paralleled similar trends in gentile thinking and was in- 
consistent with the rigid monotheism of orthodox Judaism. The 
philosophizing movement represented by Philo and his predeces- 
sors does not seem to have influenced Ae teaching of Jesus, but 
it entered the stream of Christian thought by way of the gospel 
of John, which identified Jesus with the Logos, and had an enor- 
mous influence on the later development of theology, especially 
through its demonstration of the uses of allegorical interpreta- 
tion. 

Meanwhile, the mystical tendencies inherent in Judaism were 
causing other individuals to retire from the world both singly 
and in groups in order to devote themselves exclusively to religious 
observances. From Josephus and other early authorities we hear 
of the Essenes. who lived rigidly disciplined lives in monastic com- 
munities. It is probable, though by no means certain, that the 
Essenes were identical with the Sect of the New Covenant, known 
to us through the recently discovered Dead Sea scrolls. According 
to the scrolls, this sect had been founded, perhaps about a century 
before the birth of Jesus, by somebody known as the “Teacher 
of Righteousness,” who was eventually put to death by tibe 
“Wicked Pri^.” Its members held all t^ir property in common, 
for which reason they called themselves “die poor," isolated them- 
selves from the rest of the Jewi^ community, and spent their time 
in prayer and ascetic extncises in expectation of the rapid coming 

the Messiah. Their ethical doctrines displayed an even nar- 
rower inttdetance and a giongor emphasis on ritualistic fAsae^ 
Wees than Sose of the Pi&aris^. Professing a r igid dualism of _ 
g ood Mid evil, the members of tfaeltect we required “to separate 
dmtnselves from the congiegatmn of the pervetse," to love oidy 
“the sons of light” (ohi^ each caber, in other words), and 
hate aU the sous of darkness, each acoanfiltg to htf ga# iy Wifpst 
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of the vengeance of Ood." ' The Sect’s Manual of Discipline pee- 
scribed rigid Sabbath-day observance, even to the extent of for- 
bidding the rescue of a drowning man, and laid down an elaborate 
system of penalties for violators of the communi^’s rules of be- 
havior. A member was reqmred to live apart from the community 
for ten days if he gesticulated with his left hand, for thir^ days 
if he laughed foolishly, for thirty days if he was guil^ of spitting 
or falling asleep during a meeting of the “masters.” 

Thus, the ethical precepts of the scrolls exhibited in a most ex- 
treme form precisely tho se tendencies of Judaism that Jesus most 
vi gorously for which reason any suggestion that the 

Sect can be more or less identified with the Christian Church mus t 
be dismissed as untenable. Nevertheless, there were a number of 
significant similarities between the two organizations. In fact, cer- 
tain basic Christian doctrines and rituals that have usually been 
regarded either as new creations or as borrowed from gentile 
sources appear to have been foreshadowed in some of the writings 
of the Sect. Like the Sec t, the Churc h began as a Motherhood of 
disciples who hel^ all prope rty in common. Both orgamzatsons 
adoptfid artheir centr^_ritual the eating of a coinmon meal at 
wl ^ich the Messiah was r e garded as mysttcally presen t, although, 
as far as we know, the Sect did not fi^y anticipate the Christian 
eucharist by identifying his body with the bread and wine. Some 
early Christiap writings were clearly influenced by those of the 
Sirot. employing the same yhtaseolo^ and the same imager y; in 
lacC*inanuais of pie^ ori^nally produced by the Sect appear to 
have been adopted by the early Church with only superficial 
r evisio n. Above all, the Sect seems to have anticiftitied Die BlciiA 
important and the most revolutionary of the doctrines of the gospel 
visnaKzing tl^e Messiah as suffering. The suggestion that the 
Messiah could fulfill his mission (mty by undergoing pain and 
humiliation and himself making atonement for the sins of others 
had been implied jn the “Servant” passages df Deutero-Isaiab, 
though these had probably inferred primarily to the whole people 
of Israel rather than to the person erf the Messiah; but ordiodax 

* A. Ottpont^Sommer; The t>ead na>ject is MUlar Burrows: The 3ead 
Sea Scrollt, pp. 46, 47, 50. SeaSeroBs. 
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Jewish thought had never accepted this apparendy paradoxical con- 
ception. The Sect of the New Covenant, on the other hand, pos- 
sibly influenced by the martyrdom ctf their own “Teacher of 
Righteousness,” seems not to have expected the Messiah to be im- 
mediately triiimphant and to have believed in a mystical concept 
of redemption as dependent upon suffering. 

Were Jesus and his first disciples themselves originally members 
of the Sect who rebelled against its intolerance and its excessive 
ritualism but retained much else of its beliefs and practices? 
When Jesus commanded his followers to love each other as brothers 
and to sell all their possessions and give the money to “the poor,” 
was he using the vocabulary of the Sect? Did the legalism to which 
the early Jewish Church reverted under the leadership of Jesus’ 
brother James rejffesent a return to the original Sectarian doc- 
trine? These are tempting hypotheses, especially as they suggest 
explanations for some of the more puzzling aspects of early Chris- 
tian development; but they are not supported by any evidence at 
present available. New discoveries may possibly revolutionize the 
whole traditional conception of the origin of Christianity. At this 
time, however, there is no proof of any direct contact between 
the Sect (ff the scrolls and the Church. Christianity may have ac- 
quired some of its distinctive doctrines from the Sect or, on the 
other hand, these doctrines may have been widely current in Jewish 
religious thought of the first century and perhaps shared by other 
sectarian groups of which no record has survived. The chief im- 
portance ot the scrolls has been to demonstrate that pre-Christian 
Judaism was more varied and complex than had been realized, and 
hence to throw new emphasis on the Jewish sources cff Chris- 
tianity. 

From any rationalistic viewpoint, the study of Jewish sectarian- 
ism mast appear as a kind of historical slumming. How could any 
doctrines permanent value and importance have originated with 
such igiKMrant, superstitious, and obscure eccentrics? How, indeed, 
could anything so preposterous as the Messianic expectation have 
engendered a faith defined to conquer the whole Western world? 
This paradox aj^pears in its most acute form in the history of the 
early Christian Church. Belon^ng mainly to the laboring classes of 
fire norffiem province of Galilee, where nationalistic ioyahiies 
were even more fanatical than in other parts of Palestine, tte first 
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Christians surpassed even their Jewish neighbors in thdr credulity, 
their emotionalism, and their conviction of the rapid advent of the 
Messiah. Yet by repudiating Jewish ritualism and ethnic intoler- 
ance, and by reaffirming and develqring the more ittaatistip ele- 
ments in Jewish ethical thinking, the Christians created out of the 
basic intuitions of Judaism a new universal religion.’ 

The paradox began with the career of Jesus. He_became.ffifi. 
focus of Western man’s religious experience primarily because he 
g ave expession to a moral vision of human life with an incom^ 
pmable^force and vividness and ^ the same time dem onstrated 
its meaning in concrete form by the manner of his life and death. 
Yet he was an uneducated G^iean^isan who shared most of 
the intellectual limitations of his milieu. He believed that he could 
cure diseases by exorcising the evil spirits responsible for them; 
he expected the establishment of the kingdom of heaven in the 
near future; and, according to evidence that cannot easily be dis- 
missed as posthumous invention, he supposed himself to be the 
Messiah. His life apparently ended in a tragedy of disillusionment, 
without the supernatural vindication for which he may have hoped. 
His bitter words from the cross, “My God, my God, why hast ^u 
forsaken me?” which cannot easily have been invented, imply that 
what he had looked forward to was not an ignominious ^th, 
but the triumph ol a divine intervention. 

Scarcely any incontrovertible facts about the life of Jesus have 
been preserved. We do not know when or where he was bom, how 
he learned the doctrines he preached, when he began his mission 
or how long it lasted, or how he acquired his first disciples. Our 
earliest sources for the origins of Christianity are the letters of 
Paul, the most important of which were written during the decade 
of the fifties, probably about a generation after the death of Jesus; 
but these are concerned with the implications of Jesus’ resurrec- 
tion, not with the facts of his earthly career. For our knowledge 
of the life of Jesus we ate primarily dependent cm the three 
synoptic gospels, whidi were probably written durh^ the last 
quarter of the first cratury, after ChristianiQr had d^Snitely 
emerged ftcnn its Jewish chrysalis. The gospel oi John, which is 

‘ Of the itmumeraMe booh« on liie Christianity have seemed to me to be 
origins of Christianity, C. Oulgnebert: the most useful. 

Jesus and M. Gogud: The Birth o/ 
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too str(Higly influenced by Jewish mystical thought to be his> 
torically convincing, gives a narrative that frequently seems to 
contradict that of the synoptics, and presents Jesus consistently not 
as a human being but as the Son of God.' 

All the gospels display a strong and palpable desire to dissociate 
the new religion from Judaism, to demonstrate that it was never a 
threat to Roman authority, and to blame the Jews rather than the 
Roman officials for the crucifixion. At the same time they also in* 
elude a number of statements and anecdotes implying, in contradic- 
tion to the main trend of the argument, that Jesus regarded him- 
self not as the savior of all humanity but as a Jewish prophet and 
believed in the fulfillmmit of the Jewish national hope. Such pas- 
s^es suggest that the career of Jesus may actually have had dif- 
foroit meanings and purposes from those attributed to it by his 
biographers, and that much oi the original story was afterwards 
suppressed, misunderstood, or fmrgotten. It is difficult to make sense 
of certain items in the gospel narrative unless one supposes that the 
followers of Jesus were more highly organized than is ever overtly 
indicated, that Jesus conceived his objectives as in some fashion 
political as well as religious, and that the authorities, Roman as 
well as Jewish, had go^ reasons feu regarding him as politically 
subversive. The whde story of his triumphal entry into Jeru- 
salem, his last week of preaching, and his arrest, trial, and execu- 
tion is unintelligible in its surviving from; it is filled with con- 
tradictions and impossibilities, and at the same time includes a 
number of details that sound like authentic menrories but carmot 
easify be reconciled with die acc^rted vmions of Jesus’ mission. 
By the time the gospels were written, one must ooimhide, the 
events leading up to the crucffixkm had been teviseff in order to 
remove from Cbistianity the itiigma of Jewi^ nationalism. The 
gospdb select the attitude of the Church during the period when 
it was dive^g itsdf of its Jewish ccHuieaioiis and transfenming 
itself halo a wbtflfy gentile organization. 

Yet, in ^ite ci their total unrdiability on aU questions of fact, 
the synoptic writma present the impact ct Stem* personality with 

■ lobo luM louaUy been dated a fan- Sea scroOt, sdbolan an now io- 
eratkwi later ttm Uie ayaentici. On dined to dve it an eaiticr date, 
tbe badi of {MtfaBda wiA Dead 
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astonishing clarity. The whde background is dark and misty, bm 
the central figure stands out with a vividness unsurpassed in all 
literature. This was a new kind of biographical vmting, display- 
ing an impulsion to tdl the whole truth about a remarkable hu- 
man being without artistic pretentiousness or falsification in a 
manner appropriate to the beginning of the new Christian view 
of human nature. The three writers adopt different approaches. 
Mark tells the atniy mn^ gimply a pd clearly, with empha8g"c5l 
Jesus* more human qualifies, and makes some e ffort to narrate 
events in what may have been flieir‘liorr ect order, ^ atthew and 
Luke bqth make extensive use of Mark, but intro duce m uch new 
material which is 1^ m utter chronological confusion, and dis- 
pl^ ^rious biases of their own. Matthew^ who ranks with the 
a udior of the gospel of Joh n as the main sourc e of anti-Semirism- 
quo^ frequently from the Old f^taimenY in order prove that 
all the Messianic propheciwi and hence that the 
J ews had no excuse for failing to acknowledge him, and includes 
many hioer^enunciations of thft-scrihes and Pharisees He also 
records some miracle anecdotes which (like that of Peter finding 
his tribute money in a fish’s mouth) can only be described as 
cheap. Luke has a fondness for picturesque stories, especially 
those reflecting credit on prostitutes, beggars, and other bohe- 
mian characters and showing rich and respectable citirens in an 
unfavorable light. 

Yet, in spite of the numerous divergencies among the three 
synoptics and the even sharper differences between all the synop- 
tics and the gospel d John, all of them are manifestly portraits of 
the same individual. The .jtvie of Jesus, as conveyed in parable, 
aphoriMn, M symbdic action, is always inimitable and unmistak- 
able. A ^uick intuitive insight into theon«irf.any mora l sitohtim. 
dislike at any form of pretentiousness and a tfllent for deflating 
it, re spect tor the sincaHtv of simple peode , the constant use d 
ESnel y imagery to convey mwal lessons., a fondness for humor- 
iggnaticm, 
wm ttie iabies cm 
tee-r-tbese are A< 

It was primanly (ly ihe foTce. and flavor frf his r monalitYi rather 
than by dofirwMw tw pmarhe^ or the temaTkable actions 


ability to escape from diateeacai duenunas ana 


! qudities most clearly portrayed in tte go^M^. 
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he perfomed, tha t Jesus was a ble to dominate his disciples, in- 
fluencing them so profoundly as to transfonn their lives sw even 
cause them to believe in his survival after the crucifixion. 

Jesus first appeared as a preacher and miracle-worker in GaH- 
lee, his m^ theme being the rapid approach of the Messiani c 
age that the prophets had promised: in other words, of t he king- 
d omTof heaven. I n order t o fit themselves for membership in the 
I dngdom, men must quickly repent of their sin^ and put aside 
worldly desires and ambition s. This gospel message was specifi- 
cinrdiTCCl ga^iJy to Jews: Jesus did not preach to gentiles^ and 
is recorded as reluctant even to cure the daughter of a gentile 
woman. We may assume that he accepted the current eschatology 
which divided the end of the world into two phases, the first 
phase being a Jewish kingdom. Predictions that the Messiah was 
at hand, coupled with threats of perdition for those who failed to 
repent in time, were by no means infrequent in the emotionally 
charged atmosphere of Palestine, especially among the unsophis- 
ticated peasants and artisans, and Jesus ^d had an immediate 
fwerunner in John the Baptist. From the manner in which Jesus 
is described as calling his first disciples and some other indica- 
tions, it would appear that he set out to assume the leadership 
of a sectarian group already in existence, whether founded by 
John the Baptist or by some earlier evangelist. The members of 
the group were apparently known as Nazaienes, which means 
“holy ones” and is occasionally applied in the New Testament to 
the early Christians without any plausible explanation of its ori- 
gins.* 

In performing miraculous cures Jesus was conforming to what 
was expected of a religious leader. Many diseases were attributed 
to possession by demons, who would necessarily obey a man en- 


* According to Matthew, S, 23, Jesus 

was called a Nazarene h^use he 
came from Nazaredi. But this is a 
linguistically itiipn»bd>le derivathm 

and is not suf^Miim by other Biblical 
references to die word It can plau^* 
bly be argued that Jesus was sussed 
to have come from a town called Naa^ 
areth onty because his bio^aphers did 
not know the meanfaig of ^Nazarene*** 
There is no non-Christian evidence for 


the existence of such a place. Jos^hus 
does not mention it in his appar^tly 
exhaustive list of Galilean towns* 

We hear in Acts, xix, 25, of a cer^ 
tain Apoflos, who was regarded as a 
member of the Christian community 
In spite of the fact that he had known 
only **tbe Baptism of John.** This bn-- 
plies that the community antedated the 
preaching of Jesus and ms mit 
founded by him. 
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dowed by God with spirittud power. Many of the twnlaHimi that 
Jesus is said to have cured can plausibly be r^arded as psychic 
in origin, and hence as responsive, at least traiporarily, to faith 
healing performed by a man of intense personal force. It is spe- 
cifically stated, moreover, that Jesus could not cure individuals 
who lacked belief in his mission. By the time the gospels were 
written, Jesus was, of course, credited with power to control 
storms, feed thousands of people with a few loaves and fishes, and 
restore the dead to life. The growth cd such legends was to be 
expected, and it is, on the whole, surprising that the New Testa- 
ment does not lay more emphasis on them and preserves so much 
of what must have been the actual story. 

If Jesus had been merely an eschatological prophet and miracle- 
worker, he would, of course, have been forgotten quickly. He was 

TftniftTnhpirp^ lv».raiig.» ni nam moral nnntM^t gave tO the Me s- 

si anic promise. What he preached was .based on the assumption 
^at all human so ciety was- on th e poiat^ totnl -^aaataBWfttitw. 
He had little to say about political or economic or sexual problems, 
chiefly because he regarded them as no longer important. Be- 
cause the kingdom of God was at hand, it was futile for human 
beings to make any elaborate plans for the morrow. The one thing 
needful was to be ready for the kingdom, and this meant the 
repudiation oflvorldly p lans, l ove fcff.oflifir s. p urity of heart, and 
a childlike trust in God. It is e asy to dismiss this gospel et hfc as 
utterly impractical, being predica^ on expectatiom that had no 
realistic' basis. The Christian Church eventually learned not to 
take literally many of Jesus’ statements, such as his advice to turn 
the other cheek to aggressors and his injunctkm to rich men to 
sell all their possessions and give the mtmey to the poor. But in 
human affairs, as in the physical sciences, a hypothesis that is 
obviously a subjective invention, not supported by observed facts, 
may sont^imes be a means of reaching new trudrs. The gospel 
can be dissociated &om the Messianic expedatkm without losing 
its essential Hie naive eschau^gical hope of this Gal- 

ilean carpenter was, in fact, a medimn by whidbi a itow viskm of 
the meaning of human life achieved mLjwesakm and entered the 
stream of human thmight. 

What Was meant by the Messianic Idngiikfflt ? As enris^jed by 
d»e prophets, especially by Jeremirfi, it meant an ideal order fa 
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w hich all men would freely and ppnntaneous i Jy 
c onflict and oppreMioa would cease, and justice would be unive r- 
sal; mankind would thvB rega in the prin^ innocence it haiTTSst 
1>Y~ the sin of Adam, What was required of men if they were to 
become worthy of membership in the kingdom? J esus recognized 
that the kiaedom could ^n ffji^atought about by the enforcement 
of rules md regulations. bv a transformation of huma n 

-nptntie itself. Men must repudiate all purely egocentric wishes, 
ttu-n toward oach othe r with fealingg of love and chatty, and 
treat eaSE brothers. Thus tiie problem of justice would 

be transcended. The central problem ^ aU human society has 
been to find an objective standard of justice which all men will 
be willing to accept even when it conflicts with their own interests. 
But in, the brotherhood of the gospel kingd^, men would be 
guided by tove tor each ot he r and rules ~oT justice w ouId'BecomT 
uimecess^. This was the meaning of Jesus’ teaching about 
neighborly'raarity, forgiveness of injuries, and returning good for 
evil. 


Such a change of human nature must extmid not merely to 
men’s behavior, but also to their underlying motives. Many of 
Jesus’ most pungent sayings referred to the hjrpocrisy of those 
who performed good deeds not from love, but from the desire to 
make a good appearance. Men must be judged by their intem 


tions as well as bv their actions, a nd were not ready for die king- 
dom if they continued to feel aggressive and lustful deshes. 
wish to do eiril. as Jesus repeatedly irt^ted, wa s the mo ral equiw- 
len t of ddng it. Goodness w as a matter of the j^rC, amd meant 
I Sinterest^ pm-ity ^inotlve -ja^-JiMi£mmitt-0^ 
fonnity to ethical ideals. This was possible only if in^ put away' 
ilTwcaldly cares and fears and acquired an inner peace and se- 
oU!% based on a childlike trust m divine ^xrdness. OnlY rnan vdw 
weye ^ from fear coul d ttmt toward other wMi podtiw __ 
tove. _ 

One of Jesus’ mcne remaitabie paycfacdogieal insi^ ams his 
rr^tjrfff^ if*-* **^,toYn ** fni ****^ *" 

j/iBuU- The doettine trf dhdne fatholtocid was io^tntaat 
not 01^ because it implied diat aU men vMte ImoiIims, bin abo 
because it resulted in a general sense of seeni%. It be de- 
fied as the trfijeodve ocnrdbtive oi the psycbcflajj^ condition 
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release from anxiety. Wbat it meant was an acceptance c& life 
and of whatever dte future might bring. It is significant that while 
lesus gave imaginative eiqnession to thk doctrine by repeatedly 
insisting tiiat God could be trusted to give good thin gs to bis chil- 
dren, be did not surest that virtue would necessarily be rewarded 
with diviim protection. On the contrary, he directly challenged 
traditional doctrines bv denying that misfortune waiy a pmish . 
m CTt for sin.-M en put to death by Roman oifldftia rtr ifin Sd jn 
fair of a tower should not be regarded as more sinful than their 
neighbors.' This repudiation of the prime val belief that obedience 
toJ 3od wo uld Jesui t in material prosperity was one of the most 
significant aspects of ^ wh ole Christian gpspd. 

Thus, the moral teaching of Jesus meant revolutionary changes 
of emphasis from legal regulation to spontaneous love and &om 
outward behavior to ipner attitudes. The spirit of brotherhood 
would be the o nly principle of unity needed in the coming king- 
dom, and by genuinely loving each other men could enjoy the 
freedom of die sons of God. Under such conditions, ritualistic 
requirements would obviously lose their meaning, nor would 
there be any value in the mor^cation of the flesh. Unlike almost 
all other rehgious leaders in history, Jesus did not preach or prac- 
tice asceticism. His manner of life, in fact, evoked criticism from 
those who assumed that a prophet must abstain from all forms 
of enjoyment. As he himself declared, be "came eating and drink- 
ing, and they say. Behold a man gluttonous, and a winebibber, a 
friend of publicmis and siimers.” * 

Believiag the kingdom to be close at hand, Jesus urged his au- 
ditms to put its principles into practice in th«r personal lives im- 
mediately. Thus, die .Church began as an association of men and 
women endeawwing to live as thou^ the kingdom was already a 
reality. Jesns* ethical inrights, however, were inextricably entan- 
gled with the Messianic eschatology: the fall p?**^'^**^ 
kingdom was h* hmught about not bv human effort. h uUia- 
St ane kind of divine interwntion in near future. Much of die 
early history of the Qmrch consisted in a gradual adjustment to 
the noogtthion that diis diviae interventkm, uswdiy 

envisaged as the Second Coming d Jesus, ied been indefinitely 


'Lvice. ana, 1-4. 
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postponed. In consequence, die gospel ethic, which had been 
predicated on the rapid achievement of a perfect society in this 
world, eventually lost much of its concrete practical meaning and 
was transformed into a means of personal salvation after death. 
This distortion of Jesus’ original teaching did not, however, pre- 
vent it from having a revolutionary impact on the whole cultural 
development of the Western world. 

The vitality of Western civilization has always depended on be- 
lid in the possibility of an ideal unity and order regarded either 
as an eternal reality underlying material appearances or as the 
goal toward which history is moving. It was Jesus who most 
vividly gave expression to this belief and most clearly stated its~ 
i mplications for human attitudes and hehavior His doctrine of a 
commg kingdom of heaven became one of the central myths of 
Western society, giving paeaning to the processes of history a nd 
serving as a stand ard for the judgment of all actual soci al 
za{i^iCL.Jesus’ emphasis on the fatherhood of God, coupled with 
the Jewish belief that the whole universe had come into existence 
by an act of divine creation, implied that goodness was natural, 
and this made it possible for Christian theology to absorb, and 
become fused with, the Greek concept of a normative order of 
nature. Western civilization found its standards in a union of the 




Is it possible to say more? Can we affirm that the moral teach- 
ing of Jesus is a wholly valid guide for human behavior? Implicit 
in the doctrines of the gospel is the belief that universal brother- 


condition and that he tails to realize it only 


sm. In the last resort, Chns- 
tianit^ust stand or fall with the ptqx)sition that human beings 
ffiid their own propm* emotional fulfillment in love and charity 
fm* each other, the practice of the gospel et^ being not an obli- 
ation but a means of self-realization. If universal brotherhood is 


the doctrines of non-resistance 
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thereby of creating conditions that would make the brotherhoo d 
of th e gospel pcgsiblg^^^has been the strongest dynamic Toice in 
Wesfeflf clvUizalknpfSr the j)ast two thousand 
CtoistjaiTethic of with its corollary of tii^inestimab le 

v glue of every individual, has been a constant stimulus to hiitnani^ 
tamn activity an d so cial refor m. As Jesus himself {^edicted in a 
characteristically homely simile, belief in the kingdom of heaven 
has acted like a leaven put by a housewife into three measures of 
flour. 

Jesus himself does not seem to have realized the full univer- 
salist implications of his teaching, though they quickly became ap- 
parent to some of his followers after his death. According to the 
gospels, he regarded himself as still faithful to the Mosaic law 
and tradition, though he insisted that the Judaism of his time 
e xaggerated the importance of ritual and had come to regard it a s 
an end instead of* merely a means. Obedience to dieta r y, clothing . 
and_.Sabbatb.-day .regHla^onTlaa become mor e important than 
c harity a nd purity of heart. Jesus denounced current attitudes by 
de claring that the Sabbath was made for man ati H nnf mnn f/w 
t he Sabbath: men were e nmipted jint hy what th^y nti» nnH Arany 
but by their own words and deeds.. God, in words which he quoted 
from the prophet Hosea, required loyal love, and not sacrifice . As 
these implications of Jssi^Llsaching became apparent, he came 
into cnnfljrf especially when he attacked an- 

other of their favorite doctrines hy asserting that misfortune was 
not necessarily a siy of divine aneer. The hostility between Jesus 
and the Pharisees may h ave been exaggerated in the gospels, 
but there can be no doiSTaiat anost of them regarded his teach- 
ing as subversive of the Jewish tradition b aeause of ite lade of 
r espect for ritual. In consequence, Jesus’ a ctivities soon began ^ 
evoke vigorous opposition, and his Galilean missimi ended in 
failure. When he first began pfeaching he amused wide 
i nterest and was invited to address synagogue audiences. After 
he had been denounced by the Pharisees, perhaps within a few 
weeks or montST he found it diffkmlt to secure a hearing , was 
™i**»^'* food or shelter fo r the night, and could coont 
on the support of only a body <rf disciples. Undar d Mse 
circumstances he seems to have resolved to translef his missio ii 
to Je rusalem. 
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What did he eiqiect to accomplish at Jerusalem? According to 
the gospel narrative, he made a ^timphal entr y into the dqr in 
t he role of a Messiah, plans to this effect having previous hem 
made with secret sympathizers, and subsequently took it iq)on 

himself to erpel the mnney^hangfiff; hy 

These were tomatic acts t hat can only have been designed to 
arouse popularexcitement and support and which would obvi- \ 
ously alarm both the Sadducee ruling cl ass and the Roman au - 
thorities. Jesus’ objectives at this point appear to have been partly 
political. It is significant that at least one of the disciples who were 
supposed to guard him during his vigil in Gethsemane carried a 
sword and that, according to Luke, this had Jesus’ approval.^ Did 
Jesus believe himself to be the Messiah, and did he expect some 
kind of supernatural aid in an attempt to start an insurrection? 
The ^ospek are imanimnus in declaring that before setting out for 
Jerusalem. Jesus had revealed his Messiahship to his disciples. 
This revelation had taken place at Caesarea Philippi, in moun- 
tainous country east of the Jordan, where Jesus had apparently 
taken refuge from his Galilean opponents. But how Jesus envis- 
aged his Messianic role remains obscure. Did he succumb to pop- 
ular fantasies, in contradiction to the more idealistic implications 
of his own teaching, and look forward to an easy triumph with 
divine aid and the establishment of a political kingdom? Chr had 
he learned from the Sect of the New Covenant or some other 
source of mystical thou^t diat the Messiah must suffer and per- 
haps be put to death before the kingdom could be established? Did 
he delib^ately invite arrest and execution at the hands of the 
Roman authorities in ordm* that he might fulM all the require- 
ments of the Messianic role? Perhaps tlw best answer is that he 
did not know vtdiat ftmn his Messiahship would assume. To judge 
from the synoptic narratives— and in spite of their eitpost-facto 
assertions that Jesus warned his discples of his coming deaffi, it 
is suqfniBing iKrw much they record of Ids state of mind~4ie went 

Tffn^P*^*** gmpectiBg some kind of lajdd 

clhnax to his mission but unctutain what this would be or what 
nde he himself would be required to play. Once he had made 
public atmounceawnt of his Messiafadbip, his arrest was, of course, 


'take, xxli, 38, 49-50. 
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a foregone conclusion. He was captured by agents of the Sad- 
duces in a secret hiding>place at dethsemane, die disciples si^ 
poie^to guard him having fallen asleep, and wa s turned over to 
the Roman government and executed . The story that Pilate 
Hflemed him innfir.ant anrf mniMin ted to his execution onlv unde r 
Je wish pressure can most plausibly be regarded as a later fabrica - 
An ybody who did what Jesus is reco rded to have done in Je- 
r uSlem would have been regarded by a Roman governor as a 
dan gerously subversive character. 

Xontrary to all reasonable expectatiqn . the j;rucif«ion proved 
to be not the end of Chris tianity, but it s beginning . It was fol- 
lowed by a crucial and mysterious series of events which ensured 
the continuity of Jesus’ i^uence. His disciples, who had all de- 
serted him at the time of his arrest, seem to have given up their 
hope of seeing the kingdom of heaven and to have made their 
way back to their original homes in Galilee. Yet within a short 
time they had come to believe that Jesus was still alive. Our earr 
best record of the resurrection is in Paul’s first letter to the Co- 
rinthians an d con t ains none of the details ab out t he empty tomb 
which were a 4 ded in the gospel s. Paul gives a lirt of six appeS- 
ances of the risCT Jesus; to his close st adherent, Peter ; t hen to 
the t welve apostles ; th en to a ^oup erf five hundred disciples ; then 
t o Jesus’ brother James ; again to the twelve apostles; and finally 
t o Paul hims elf.^ Welmow thaf Paul had a vision of Jesus on 
the road to Damascus end that th is vision was not shared by bis 
trav ding-companions. P resumably the other appearances listed by 
Paid wae of a similwly subjective quality. As all the gospels 
specifically declare that Jesus promised his disciples before his 
death to go before thmn into Galilee, we may suppose that these 
appearances took place after they«had returned to their homes, 
and not in Jerusalmn. The whote tomb story, which was appar- 
entty unknown to Paul and is not mentioned in the speeches re- 
corded in the Acts of the Apostles, must have been a later de- 
velopment. Hrat die unsr^phisticated peasants and fishermen who 
had followed Jesus should have sera visions of him, both indi- 
vidually and collectively, is indeed by no means surprising. VS^at 
was mrtraordinary was the sense of conviction with which they 


*I Corintbiani, xv, 5-S. 
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affinned the continued existence of his personality and made this 
henceforth the guiding principle of their lives. 

The faith iff thft HitripUc in A/i mac 

the remarkable experience described in the second chapter of the 
Acts. According to the record, the apostles had returned to Je- 
rusalem and were all assembled in an upper room when the Ho ly 
' Mfdescended upon them. “Suddenly there came a sound from 
heaven as of a rushing mighty wind, and it filled all the house 
where they were sitting. And there appeared unto them cloven 
tongues like as of fire, and it sat upon each of them. And they 
were all filled with the Holy Ghost, and began to speak with oUier 
tongues, as the Spirit gave them utterance.” ' This state of col- 
lective ecstasy was attributed to divine influence and regarded as 
a proof that Jesus' disciples were still guided by his spirit and 
mystically united with him. Outbreaks of glossolalia, by which 
persons in a state of excitement are impelled to make unintelligible 
sounds, have been, of course, standard phenomena of religious 
revivalism. This initial manifestation and the accompanying sense 
of collective inspiration were regarded as the real beginnings of 
the Christian Church, and for a long time became standard ex- 
periences for new converts. In fact, individuals who did not un- 
dergo such experiences were considered as not yet fully incorpo- 
rated into the brotherhood of the disciples. Thus, the Church be- 
gan as a small sect of ecstatics distinguished their belief that 
the kingdcan of heaven was beginning, that they were still mysti- 
cally guided by the spirit of the risen Jesus, and that states of 
ecstatic excitement were proofe of such guidance. 


♦Acts, ii, 2-4. 
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The Mission to the Gentiles 


T he em ergence of the Church from its Jewish matrix was a 
slow an d painful operation^ not completed for half a centu ry 
o r more . The early stages of the process are charted in the Acts o f 
the Apostles, although not always in consistency with statements 
niadcrlyy Paid in his letters. What was at stake was whether Chris- 
tianity would remain a small and obscure Jewish sect, comparable 
to the one described in the Dead Sea scrolls, or whether it would 
develop into the universal religion that had been implied, although 
not clearly stated, in the ethical teaching of Jesus. Liheraltzing 
te ndencies began to manifest themselves within a few years oiih e 
Crucifixion, but these were v ehemently opposed by Christians who 
r emained f^thful to the full Mosaic code. Apart from a few brief 
anJlheftectual attempts at repression, official Judaism was usually 
tolerant of the Christians as long as they conformed with the 
Mosaic law and remained within the Jewish community — a fact 
that seems to confirm the thesis that Pontius Pilate rather than the 
Jewish Sanhedrin was mainly responsible for the crucifixion. 

The ori g^al group of np(?s *? 4 

wer ^not men of much ability or capacity for leadership, even 
the most jnominent of them, being notably Jacking in firm- 
ness o f character . They seem at first to have taken it for granted 
that ^Itri^aiis would continue to adhere to the Jewish ritual code 
and that no gentiles would be admitted to the Church unless they 
became circummsed and accepted all the other obligations tk 
Judaism. The members erf the Christian community continued, 
therefore, to attend services in the Temple and the synage^es 
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without much interference from the Jewish authorities. Their initial 
beliefs and practices cannot be determined w ith any certain^. If 
the speech attributed to Peter in the second cnapter of tne Acts 
can be regarded as reliable evidence, Jesus " was at first regarde d 
not as the Son of God, but as a man who had been e levated to 
l ^ven after his crucifixion. I Bs disciples, mystically fused mto a 
single body by the influx of the Spirit, composed the nucleus of the 
coming Messianic kingdom and endeavored to practice the ethica 
of the gospel. It is impossible to say whether the apostles supposed) 
that the ki ngdom w ould be established by a second and triumphal 
coming of Jesus or simply by the continued workings of the Spirit, 
but certainly they expected it in the near future and assumed that 
it would be restricted to Jews and Jewish proselytes . I n anticipation 
of the final realization of~^ kingdom. Citotians were expected t o 
sell their surplus possessions and give the nw^ney to. the rhurch. 
though how fully the communal ownership of property was put 
into practice is uncertain: the Church apparently maintained out 
of its common fund those members who could not support them- 
selves, but obviously most Christians must have continued to work 
at their normal occupations. The .principal Christian rituals were 
baptis m and a communal meal c ommemorating the last supper of 
Jesus a nd his disciples befmre his arrest. 

The tnmd toward unive rsalism developed among converts who 
s eem not to have personally known Jesus a nd who belonged not to 
Palestine but to the Diaspora, though they were temporarily resid- 
ing in Jerusalem. Under what circumstances such men were at- 
tracted to Christianity has not been recorded. Within a few years of 
t he crucifixion, o ne them, l ^ephCT , was a pparently maintainin g 
d^t the gospel meant the ahrngatinn nf the Mnaaic endft Haled 
before the Jewish aanhearm, he delivered a violent attack on of - 
ficial Judamn, deriatk^ diat throughtnri their en^ history the 
Jews had always resi st^ Hniy Spirit, and so infuriated his 
au^ors that he was |»(nnpti^ dragged out of the city and stoned 
toj^ becon^Hif the first C^hristiap piyrty^. This Was fol- 
lowed li^ a parsecution not of the Jerusale w^ Church, whichj^ 
m ained loya l *« fiMfninnL but of tl w liberalizing Christjaas. These 
c ompiled to sedc refuge beyond ^ bwders of 
especiallv at Ayprioch. jgchfch now became the main G&ta ef 
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C3i ristia^ Antiocfa leaders beyaa not tmlv to make 

ge@e Gonveiita, but also to declare that ge ntile rhriRtiang «ni 
undergo circumcision or comply with the other reaiiirftmeftte frf fhft 
i feic cpge . i^ nncs wer e fenced by the afgui^nf thai 
gentile Christians had received the Holy Spirit: in other words, they 
h^ mahitested glossolalia an d other swn pti^ <rf religioiM ecstasy . 
The Antioch Church tlwn began to send out missionarH^ to odier 
provii^, the most prominent of them being Paul, a native of 
tBeTGiaSc city of Tar sus who had at first been a**^lent opponent 
o f tjhnstiamty, b ut had been a bruptly converted to it. p obably 
afout th e year 33 , after seeing a vision of Jesus while traveling 
"ffmn Jerusalem to l^nascus. Paul seems to have be^ tiie"IOit 
C^tistiall ro preach a tborou^going universaliim by which alT 
distinctions Mtween Jew and gentile would l>e obliterated. As he 
deSlSred lA fils letter to the Romans, “there is no distinction be- 
tween the Jew and the Greek: the same Lord is Lord of all and 
bestows his riches upon all who call upon him.” ^ E jetween 48 
and 58 Paul made a series of three missionary journeys through 
the feadmg cities of Asia Minor and Greece, prmching in JewMi 
synagogues wherever possible, but also appealing directly to gen, 
ti les, and f ounding a niitwlvtr nf imw hranpbfts nf the r.hure|i. ThUS 
Christianity began to spread through the eastern provinces of th e 
l ^oman EmpiieT DuflBg the Shme period a . small Christian com- 
munity was also established in Rome itself. 

^^ 1 ese developments led tn n perMS of confli cts between the 
Antioch Chu rch and the pnircb at Jerusalem, Pggl was the ablert 
ana most vigorous spokeanan of the liberals; the c hief advocate of 
J ewi^ orinoqoxv was lesus^ brother James' w l«) had apparently 
brushed aside the «|^les and aififart^ the leaders hip of the 

J erusalem Church within twelve or fifteen years <rf the crucifixion , 
llis authority was presumably based on some kind ai beredii^ 
right, possibly associated with claims to descent from the Davidian 
dynasty. Jaipes was a rigi^Y with none of Jesus' 

more liberal qtirii According to traditions recorded by the fourth- 
century historian Eusdhus, be was an extreme ascetic who never 
bathed, drank wine, or cut bis beard, and qieat so much time 


^Koottiu, X, 12, Revted Stsadiud Venion. 
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praying in the Temple that his knees became as hard as those of 
a camel.* I fJhe Acts is to be accepted as reliable, then a conference, 
probably held in 49, agreed on a compromise setflement bv wl^ich 
Jewish Christians must continue to adhere to die full Mosaic 
code, while its requirements were relaxe d, thougb not wholly 
abrogated, for gentile Christians But Paul’s letters , which do not 
corroborate this story, s how continued bitter antagonisms. Regard - j 
ing himsdf as endowed with full authority bv the Holv Spirit, in' 
spite of the fact that he had never known Jesus. Paul was con- 
temptuous of the Jerusalem leaders, men who “were reputed to be 
something,” and es pecially of the vacillating Peter, who at first 
violated the ritual code bv eating with gentile converts and^en 
r everted to Jewish orthodoxy from fear o f Tames anrf hk snppnj-fers 
J udatzinp Chpytians cot^t'"“ gd to declare that all gentile conver ts 
oi ^tto b e circumcised, which evoked from Paul a series of angiy 
comments to the et^ect that such “dogs” who insisted on “mutilat- 
ing the flesh” deserved to be emasculated.' Somewhat inconsistently. 
Pan! continued to nb^y the ritiial cndn in hk own personal li fe, 
ai^>arently in the hope of conciliating his opponents, but th e cir- 
c umcision of gentile s he re garded not only as unnecessary, but 
I tlsb as aictually wrong . He seems to have placed to exert economic 
pressure on the Jerusalem Church, which was in need of financial 
assistance; but when he visited Jerusaton in 58. bringing wjM i 
him contriV ^l tior« tha ^hnrrhr^ iti Atia Minor, he was ar . 
r a^ on of pro faning the Temple. Rather than submit to 

ttSlbv tbe official Jewish authontias. Paul appealed to the Rtanaa 
^venunenL Aftm: being held in prison for two years bv a Rtwaao 
( fflaal w ho was eager to please the leas, he was di pped tP iSS 
- for examinatio n, aftm which he disappears tram die pages of 
history. According jo ^gag; was put to death by ^ Emperor 
Nero, w ho chose to bsoinelhe C3)ristian community in Rome for 
the fire whfeh destroyed a large part ot die dty. 

also npords a (tory Put olrdogiity hanolett Oidhean p e a isrt l n , 
the RoiaaB aaUMififo becaiM aansait wlw itm ^{aureethr jraadacHM aT 
lait (he ftanBy af lean, with tiwhr pre- oi 1m»’ hrathen (Sccbitadnd 
eumeit Oavidiaa deeoMt, ttight he- wi7,ll,23:]iait,2D)- 
conie dw npMeiaativM <if lewtah sa- *Qalalii^ it. S, 11-12; v,l-42(nd- 
tiotMlWit. iy onten ftwn (he Em- lippieai, iU, 2> t!te mmwilit «t Oah^ 
pemr Cbnitiaii, ol&eiaili eeardied tor tiaai v, 12 ii tfimeady vaOed hi w 
any nrvtvhig atembaia ot the tanily, offlcU Ba|tiih tHMtlatwei. 
bm oaidtf flil otBy two igaomt and 












16, Mosaics from the Cathedral of Monreale^ Sicily. This twelfth^atury 
representation of Christ in the role of Pantocrator Is a typical example 
of late Byzantine art. 
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jMnst Roman d omination in the veara 67-70 . Ac Churdi 
re nuuneo SOOf UroUi me contiict, and its membeis todc lefa^ i n 
ti>e momitain s rf th^ As T<mnaai<«ti lyw destroyed by 

the Rocaans . th^ were unable to return to their original head- 
quarters after the war; and as the reoi^anized Judaism that sur- 
vived the conflict excluded all Christians from its synagogues, ap- 
parently because of resentment against their neutral attitude dur- 
ing the war, they were deprived of their Jewish affiliations. Known 
to other Christians as “Ebionites,” the Judaizers became steadily 
weaker and seem to have finally become extinct during the third 
century. Henceforth Christianity was mainly a gentile movemmit; 
and though it spread through considerable areas of the Near East 
and assumed various Oriental forms, th e most important tre nd in 
istian develoomcnt was the fusi on with H ellmusm.* 
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bod y of leaders, and the 
accepted as authoritative. Gentile Christians were 


all obligations to obey the Jewish ritual 


was included among the Ten Com 
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le to abandon 






Other hand, Jewish concep tions of mcgality were reaa^ some- 
what incQnsisSntlv> a s'iltifri^d for the naw religion . Christianity, 
in fact, continued toj acknowled^ its Jewish heritage , with results 
that were in some ways paradoxical. God, j t was beHeved, had 
the Jews as the reefoients of revelation, aj^ the 


whole of the Jewish scriptures had been dictates 
But the revelation made to Moses and the 
been &uoeraededl>v the nreaebtoa of Jesus; and 
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been transferred to the Christi an rhnreh By means of a oon* 
sideraISfe distortion of the writings ot the prophets. Jesus w as tepre- 
sented as having perfectly fulfilled all their predictions , and this 
confimation of prop hecy by historic fact became one of 
the fa vorite arguments of Christian apologeti cs. 

The inconyistencifts resiilfing from th is fusion of the Jewish n a- 
tional myth wi^b relifriniwi nniversalis m were most sharply illustrate d 
in the Chri stian conception of th e nature of Jesus. On the one 
hand, he was the Jewish Messiah and must therefore be of Payid- 
ian descent and born in David’s native city of Bethlehe m (in spite 
of the fact that Jffus himself had never claimed such ancest ry, and 
had actually denied that the Messiah would be the son of Da vid.) ‘ 
Gentiles, on the other hand, quickly came to beh'eve ih Jesus! 
divinity , identifying him with tha wisHnm nr T.ngnx emanafing imm 
God w ith which Hellenic philosophy had made them familiar. 
Eventually Christian theology arrived at a definition of Jesus as a 
perfect union of God and man, but this required centuries of con- 
t^ersv. W ithin twenty years o f rni/>ifi-rtr.n^ however, Jfisus 
waTbeing presented to gentile audiences as God’s first-born son. 
Making an overliteral interpretation of this metaphorical expres- 
sion and overlooking the doctrine of Christ’s pre-existence, gentile 
Christianity then invented the notion of the virgin birth.* In the 
gospels of Matthew and Luke, the two variant conceptions of the 
nature of Christ were presented side by side without any recogni- 
tion of their incompatibility. According to two detailed genealogies 
(quite different from each other), Jesus was descended &om 
David throu^ his earthly father JosejA, while at the same time 
he was not the son of Joseph at all, but of Mary and the Holy 
S{^t. The tuithors of the two gospels added a number of charming 
le^nds about Jesus’ birth and infancy, thereby partially atoning 
for their misjud^ent in establishing both Davi^an decent and 
the virgin birth as Christian dogmas. 

Of mace urgent importance than the problem of the nature of 


■This seems to be die meaning of 
Uw aneedote rdfehMt hi Matthew, xxU, 
41, M»dt> ah, 35, vbA Lake, n, 41. 

■rtm vicgta him was simorted by 
« mtauambtifm Dmial i , m 14. The 
erl^baal said ninMly that a 

young wooua «ai4d hew a ass ealled 


Immannel. The OreOk venion of ibt 
Old Testameot, the Scfutuagint, er- 
roneowdy snoke of a vhTjjb beadm a 
son. When Jewish Mholart poiated oat 
this enor. they weie aeamd by Chris- 
tlau of taa^ering with the origiBat 
Hebrew teKt. 
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Qttist was the exploration of the meaning of the CSiristian exp»i- 
ence and its elaboration into a general view of life. This was pri- 
marily the work of Paul, and was expounded in his letters to dif- 
ferent branches of the Church. Somewhat variant doctrines were 
developed by a mystical group, probably located in Asia Minor, 
which was responsible for the gospel and letters attributed to John, 
but Pau|V aS tingilftarionaWy tlu. main anthr^r nf fhft nf 

genffle Christiaoity. In spite of his early education as a Pharisee, 
he was a JssL Of the Di a spw a who did not share the narrow na- 
t ionalism of his Palestinian rnwpturtntg Having a deep respec t 
f or Roman authority, which was exercised, he drelared, only 
■ffgainst wrongdoers, he was proud of both his Roman 
and his citizenship of Tarsus, and was willing to borrow phrases 
and concepfions'ffomlhe pagan mystery cults in order to elucidate 
the meaning of Christianity. After his abrupt conversion, he de- 
^ voted his.. life IQ-Jth fi propagation of the gospel with a fervor tha t 
repeated mob attacks, beatings, imprisonments, shipwrecks, ill- 
nesses, and disappointoents i^ould_ never quench. His letters, 
which were dictated to amanuenses and were obviously pouted 
out at white heat with little concern for formal organization, 
mingled theological argument and impassioned apostrophes to 
the love of God with personal reminiscence. Emotional and excit- 
able, alternating between states of ecstasy and depression, utterly 
convinced of his guidance by the Spirit and given to boasting 
of his own achievements, a warm and tactful friend and a bitter 
and outspoken enemy, ^evoted above everythi ng fifi* 
w elf’are of t bft niaJa. paul revealed his whole per- 

sonality with an astonishing candor and sincerity. His lettm were 
the earliest example of that full acceptance of naked humanity not 
as it ought to be, but as it was, which was precluded by pagan 
philosophy and made possible by ChristianiQr. They forth. 
moreover, a general view of life which. lar g Biy Herived 

f rcan Jewirii sources, reoresanted a remarkably bold and compre- 
hensive attempt to form u late a theology for tlte new rdiiao n. 

Although JPanI endeavored to eqtound the intellectual meaning 
of th e gos^l t hat he and dthw missionaries carriedto 

the gentiles should opt be regarded as a system of dogntas. 
tian ky lytyywnfrf ai gTheoli^v- but as a new wav trf life aaociated 
with aSew^^^sfiiiMfivg^The e motional attitu de 
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whereas the t heological rationali^tions that were used to expla in 
it were den vaTlve and nnt alway s satis^g . The basic experience 
by which a man or woman accepted membership in the Christian 
community cannot easily be described in words and has remained 
largely incommunicable. In Paul’s terminology, it consisted es- 
sentially of faith, by which he meant an affirmation of the truth of 
the gospel and a decision to trust in the resurrected Jesus and unite 
oneself with him. But the Christian acquired faith not bv an intel- ' 
lectual choice, but through an emotional transformation t hat was 
attributed to the operations of the Holy Spirit and of divine grace. 

Fait^ brought ahnnf a rpnrganiiQtiftn. nt 
around ne w Jnve nf CnH anH of one’s fellow men being 

t hereafter paramount . This meant a repudiation of all those selfis h 
i mpulse s which Paul attributed to the flesh; the body must be 
mortified in order that the Christian might live in the Spirit. But 
the final resu lt, as he r^atedly insisted, was a sense of liberation . 
The Christian was free from the domination of fate and fortune 
and evil spirits, free from bondage to his own carnal passion s, free 
even troni the feeling of compulsion to obey moral laws conflic ting 
^th his own wishes.. Bei ng purged of sin , united with the risen 
Jesus and tr ansformed into his likeness, h e no longer desired any- 
t hing that conflicted with the will of God an d th ^welfare other 
h i^n beings, and hence did pond nnt from fear o f divine anger, 
bu t freely and spontaneously . The Holy Spirit manifested itself in 
various ecstatic phenomena (Paul himself, as he told the Corin- 
thians, excelled all his converts in glossolalia), but the one essential 
fruit of the Spirit was love^ Even selling all one’s goods to feed 
the poor or giving one’s body to be burned was of no spiritual 
value, as Paul affirmed in the ecstatic thirteenth chapter of his 
first letter to the Corinthians, unless it was done in a spirit of love. 
The true Christian convert already belonged to the promised Mes- 
sianic kingdom in which men would be united by love into a 
brotherhood, legal compulsions would become unnecessary, and 
the conflict between order and self-interest would be transcended. 
In leading Paul, one should never forget that his whole system 
of thou^t was predicated on the rapid realization of the kingdom 
of Jesus. 

In some oi his writings, especially in the letter to the Romans, 
which was a^arently planned as a formal statement of his bdidfs. 
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Paul went cm to sketch the outlines of a cosmcdogy. Th e enioy- 
tBffinf o £-t hpi Iringtlnm o f hF i avap and of eternal life was man’s 
proper destiny, according to the purposes of God and the nature 
of die world he had created. But the first man had abused 
power of choice which God had given ! 


selfiish washes to the will of God, and h CTce he and his dawfiandants 
had forfeited their freedom and come under the domination of 


then own carnal passions, mcurrin 


^ was t he God of the Jewish proph ets, the 

r ulerof all mankind, but at the same time the especial deity of 
the Jgjais^ whom he had chosen as the recipients of revelaHd nfand 
the Mosaic la w, now abrogated, wa s-of divine origin . But XJod 
had also revealed himself to the gentiles indirectly through his 
works, and in the end both Jews and gentiles came under the 
same condemnation: all alike had failed to live in conformity with 
the divine order. Finally Jesus Christ, who was both the Messiah 
promised by the Jewish prophets and “the image of the invisible 
God, the f^tbom of every creature,”^ had canceled the sin of 






and made it possible for men to regain their primal perfection an 


t he immortality associated with it. Paul’s expectations for the fu- 
ture seem to have been largely derived from the traditional Jewish 
eschatology, though dissociated from Jewish nationalism. Unlike 
some other early theologians, especially the author of the gospel 
of John, he declared that Christ would physically return and es - 
tablish a Wwatrial millmniiini in hfs kinptl^. 


h aving been forfeited by the Jews, would be the privfiege of Qiris 
tians. This would be followed at a later date Dv the end of Ihi 


w orld,, the re surrectio n 0^ and t he day of judgment, 

curious passage in the second letter to the Thessalonians suggests 
that Phrigt’s sersnnd cnming wftiilH be immediately preceded by 



a time of troubles in w 


the beneficent 






ces of evil would no longer be 


of the Roman EmpireT 


inv has 
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^rnm a nationalistic aspiration into a promise for all humaoity. 
£aul<was a Inithful iiaUoiwer . of Jeaus, and the core of his religion 
was his acceptance of the gospel ethic: but it is probable that 
Jesus’ teachings would quickly have been forgotten if Paul had 
not given the gospel experience a cosmological foundation. Yet 
Paul’s theology was replete with problems, and during the nine- 
teen centuries that have elapsed since he wrote his letters, Chris- 
tians have rarely ceased to argue about what he really meant. 
Annies of learned divines have compiled libraries of commentaries, 
and during the age of Luther and Calvin the peoples of the West- 
^ world actually became divided into hostile armed camps sep- 
arated by variant interpretations. If salvation came by faith, then 
why should the Christian perform good works? If only those whom 
God had elected could be saved, then why should the individual 
make any effort on his own behalf? How could one reconcile 
Christian freedom with the obligations of morality, divine grace 
with human responsibility, the fatherhood of God with the dogma 
of predestination? Was it just that all men should inherit the sin 
of Adam, even infants being held guilty of rebellion against God? 
And why could sin be canceled only by the death of Christ on the 
cross? By suggesting such questions, &e letters of Paul evoked a 
dreary and apparently interminable series of controversies, accom- 
panied during the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries by wars and 
persecutions and all the evils of theological hatred. Yet if one re- 
members that Pauline theology began not with logic but with sub- 
jective ejqwrience, and that its primary intention was not to pre- 
s ent a rational picture of the universe or to justify God’s ways to 
man b ut to explain the meaning of th e Christian attitude, then it 
is no longer dif^cult to undem^nd. 

In preaching that all men were sinners Paul was not trying to 
ravelop all human life in a pall of gloom or expressing a vindic- 
tive and neurotic hatred (ff the world and the flesh; he was stating 
a psychological fact Man was a divided creature, driven by ego- 
tMkal passions that conflicted with his own moral principle ca- 
pable cl envisagiag ideals, but unable to realize flimn. Odiously 
he fell abort of his proper perfection, and this f ailuie was written 
large in the pages of history with their melancboly record of vio* 
lence, lawlessness, treachery, and unnatural vice. For Paul, un- 
like ^ Helhmic philosqfltm, the mis^ of mankind was owing 
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not merely to evil, but to sin; man was morally responsible for his 
own shortcomings. But this emphasis on human guilt was a nec- 
essary consequence of the Christian exaltation of human destiny. 

9* 1^1 /Magmally pivftn man the powisr of aphiftving parfarrinn , 

and man’s fail ure_iasult«l not from the nalaiKijcCibej»QRCll.l^^ 
from his own abu se of fe e feeednm with which God had endowed 
hi^jrhe root 'crf wi^ not in mattar. as Hellenic philosophy had 
rff.fiTaffld.-4> ut in thchu nian will, and this w as capable of regenera- 
ti< 9 l...Sy what means the original sin of Adam had been trans- 
irntted to his descendants, and how this doctrine of inherited guilt 
could be reconciled with the justice and benevolence of God, were 
questions which perplexed a long succession of theologians, but 
with which Paul was not concerned. 

All men deserved death for their sins, but Christians could en- 
joy eternal life because the penalty had been paid by the death of 
Jesus Christ. This nf the atonement was briefly stated in 

several of Paul’s letters, thus transforming the cross, wUch for all 
inhabitants of the Roman Empire had been a symbol of the ut^ 
most degradation, into the instrument of man’s salvation. There 
have been many different attempts to explain the atonement, most 
of them fantastic and repugnant. Christ’s death has been inter- 
preted as a satisfaction of God’s honor or of God’s justice or even 
as the payment of a debt to the devil. According to the “mouse- 
trap” theory developed by Latin ttieologians of the third and 
fourth centuries, the devil had acquired power over humanity, but 
was tricked by the crucifixion into relinquishing it, Christ’s flesh 
serving as the bait of a trap. Christiamty has, in fact, never suc- 
ceeded in rationalizing the atonement; yet it has never found it 
possible to abandon it The true raison SStre of the doctrine is to 
be found not in the nature of God, but in the nature of man. The 
ge»se of_£[mlt is one of the tP ^t po tent and ^st Di fittV fl fni i B fiSi IP 
-the humq n pfy^^ and man cannot spiritual hs^^M ^ 

seeH rity ut^iess he i s pni^ of h- Ptinutive mm bad satisfied 
his seci^ of guilt bv p-ansfetring it to a scaafigof^ gM wm put l a. 
death in flt nnement for the misdeeds ^ community. The 
**1ll rr** the love of God only bey4iiw ct w 
co nvicrion ffiat Jesus Christ a man w ho was himself wi^qt 
had suffisred a univer s al scapegoat for the flTMi (if O t nCa i- 

If all men wmo^pted from birth, then they could achieve 
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salvation only through divine grace, not by any effort of their own. 
The initiative in the process of conversion must come from God, 
not from man’s perverted will, and only those whom God had 
chosen could be saved. Later theologians expounded these doc- 
trines of predestination and election as exercises in logic, thus 
making God appear a monster of cruelty. In the fulfillment of his 
own inscrutable purposes he had decreed that only a tiny fraction 
of mankind would enjoy salvation while the remainder would be 
condemned to eternal torment for sins they could not avoid com- 
mitting. Once again it is necessary to turn from logic to psychol- 
ogy. The Pauline doctrine of election was a deduction from the 
subjective experience of conversion. A man became a Christian 
not by making a conscious decision, but by submitting to emo- 
tional forces that brought about a transformation of his entire 
personality and seemed to him to come from an external spiritual 
power — according to Paul, from divine grace. Paul’s own accept- 
ance of Christianity had been brought about by an emotional 
cataclysm in the form of a vision of the risen Jesus; and the feeling 
of being called by the Holy Spirit was shared by his converts. Thus, 
faith appeared as the gift of God to those whom he had chosen; 
and as the essence of faith was trust in Jesus and an acceptance 
of his ethical values, it was necessarily followed by good works. 
Paul occasionally found it advisable to explain that Christian free- 
dom did not mean a repudiation of all morality, but there was no 
problem in his own mind about the relationship between faith 
and works. Because the Christian w as jppdeH ><y he would 
spontaneoudy display goodness . With the transformation of his 
^rsonality he would no longer feel obligated to ol^ a legal or 
moral code, but the sense of mOTal duty had been transcended 
rather than abrogated. 

In speaking about huip an sinfulness. Paul used the word “flesh.” 
which he co ntrasted with the sp iritually nf thi». Christian. This 
terminology perhaps rellected the influence of Hellenic philosophy, 
but ffie Pauline dualism was very different from that of the Pla- 
ton&ts. P a”’ Hf"**** nf th* Krviy m shatp 

to thi. Ifftllwiir nf % trf tha_ sranl^ 

and made the bodily resurr ection of Jesus the central theme <rf hk 
preaching . The wly)h^ man, bod y as well ywjfoul. w as < 4 . 
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regeneration and would participate in the kingdom of heav en. This 
an_acceptance of evay part of the h ^man personaHtv as 
potentially goodL whereas Hellenic philosophy had ended bv re- 
pudiating most jrf . human natnn». ag lirtpalftctly jf^ p erfect because 
of man’s involvement in matter, the C hristian docti^ne of original 
si n implied that everything natural .cnuld be redeemed . 

Life in the coming kingdom does not seem to have been en- 
visaged in any detail, but in advising his converts how to conduct 
themselves while waiting for it, Paul showed much common sense 
and was b y no means puritanical or ascetic. While he did not 
share that capacity for enjoyment which was so marked a feature 
of Jesus’ personality as described in the gospels, he had none o f 
that morbid hatred of the flesh which became so conspicuous in 
the Chri s tianity of the fourth and fifth centuries. Because the time 
was brief, unmarried persons might do well not to divert their at- 
tention from divine things by taking spouses; but if they had 
strong sexual drives they should be advised to marry. It was j ;)etter 
to marry t han to he inflamed with seviial desire. Husbands and 
wives should give each other sexual satisfaction, refraining only 
by mutual consent and for short periods. The approach of the 
k ingdom should not be used as an excuse for avoiding responsi - 
bOities. and Christians should continue to work at their regular 
occupations. T his was, of course, an interim morality, and the 
same consideration determined Paul’s attitude to political and so- 
cial questions. In the poming kingdom_ a ll earthly power would 
craoetoan end, but prior to its realization Christians should not 
a^mpt to change the established order. They should respect the 
author!^ of Rome, and slaves should obey their masters. 

The essential elements of Paul’s theology, being firmly gtcandaL 
in his own religious experience, have stood the test <rf time. Start- 
ing from the Messianic myth in the modified form it bad acquired 
from the teaching, crucifixion, and presumed resurrection of Je- 
sus, he was able to present a general interpretation (tf the world 
which gave meaning and purpose to all human experience. Yet 
because he accepted the myth not merely as a spiriuial affirmation 
but also as a concrete physical trudi, he was unable to preserve 
any clear diatinctiong between the realm of fact and the realm oi. 
values. The icin gdom of heaven was not only a vision of what 
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human life oug^t to be; it was also a coming reality in which men 
would no longer be bound by the physical limitations of earthly 
existence. Alongside their enlightened ethical doctrines . Paul’s let- 
t CTS al so dig piayTPagicat mocto of thinking, reflecting a p ri mitiv e 
id entification of the giihjftctiv«^ image with . th(» nbynrtivp zeali^. 
For Paul, as for all other early Christians, the ethical insights of 
the gospel were entangled with primitive superstitions, some of 
which survived as permanent articles of Christian belief. 

The resurrected Christ was the foundation of the new religion, 
not merely as a symbollif a continuing spiritual influence, but 
also as an a ssurance death huA hw-n rj>nqiiftred. Death had 
originated as a punishment for the sin of Adam ; this implied that 
the obliteration of sin m the coming kingdm^ would bring it to 
an end. Confidently awaiting the kingdom in the near future, 
Paul’s converts expected earthly immortality; and when some of 
them died, Paul had to reassure the survivors that these would be 
resurrected after the return of Jesus. This confusion of matter and 
spirit manifested itself especially in the development of the Chris- 
tian sacraments. The physical rite of baptism, it was supposed, 
actually washed away sins and assured divine forgiveness. In con- 
sequence of this belief, Christians soon developed a tendency to 
postpone baptism until they reached maturi^ or even old age, in 
fear lest they cmnmit post-baptismal sins that could not be washed 
away. 

Ilie eucharist ex hibited the same mode erf thinking even more 
strongly.~How Christians came to believe that the bread and wine 
were the actual body and blood of Jesus is an obscure question. 
This was an echo of the faith of primitive man that he acquired 
the qualities of his animal deities by physically ^vouring them, 
but we do not know whether it reach^ the Chnroan Church by 
way of Jewish mystical thought or of one of the pagan cults. The 
earliest ttotmnent of the doctrine of the eucharist is to be found 
in Paul’s first letter to the Corinthians, and it may be significant 
diat PauTs native province of Cilicia was the original oentor of 
the colt of Mithra. When the gospels came to be the doc- 

trine was wdl estaUished, and Christians believed that par- 
takhSK of die endbmist di^ became 

acqui^ his virtues and sharing in his resurrecdon. In die woon^ 
of Ignadus, written early in the second cemuiy, it was the ” 016 ( 11 - 
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cine of immortality.” * On the other hand, tiie eucharist could be 
deadly to those who partook of it unworthily. When some of the 
CcMiathian Christians died and others fell ill, Paul suggested that 
thty must have eaten the eucharist in an improper spirit. 

iTie physical union of Christians with the body of Christ, more- 
over, 1^ to some perplexing problems with reference to nni/m 
with other bodies, as is shown by a number of discussions in 
Paul’s letters. Consorting with a prostitute was incompatible with 
Christianity not only on ethical grounds, but more especially, ac- 
cording to Paul, b^use the convert who had become united 
with Christ could not afterwards become one flesh with an im- 
moral woman.'’ More controversial was the question of whether 
Christians should eat meat from a pagan temple. In the ancient 
world, it should be realized, most animals were normally slaugh- 
tered in temples and the appropriate parts offered as sacrifices to 
the images of pagan gods before the meat was made available 
for distribution to human beings. Would such meat convey spirit- 
ual contamination to those Christians who ate it? Paul declared 
that the meat was harmless, on the ground that the images to 
which it had been offered were merely creatures of wood and 
stone, although he added that Christians ought to refrain from it 
if it gave offense to overscrupulous brethren. On the other hand, 
Christians could not participate in pagan rituals: the Hellenic gods 
actually existed, being really evil spirits, and “ye cannot be par- 
takers of the Lord’s table, and of the table of devils.”* 

These aspects of Paul’s theology, along with the contin'ued 
Christian belief in miracles, faith healing, angelical and diabolical 
powers, and divine inspiration, have been burdens and embar- 
rassments for tlA Church of modem times. It should not be sup- 
posed, however, that the early preachers of the gospd were any 
more credulous than their pagan contemporaries or that die 
growth of Christianity produced a lowering of the general level 
of enlightenment. Helleno-Roman society had kmg since lost 

•Quoted by K C. McOiffett: His- Corbithian converts abentt thdr ethteid 
tory 0 t Christian Thought, I, 43. problems, was Paul Itaii^g rf tort- 

' On top of the acropolis which tow- cation as a pagan raigiaas ntaal by 
e»d high above the dty of Owiath which man became nnhed widi an em- 
was a temple of Aphrodite which pre- bodiment of ^ mother goddcSs? 
served the primitive tradition of sa- * I Corinthians, x, 21. 
ered prostitution. In writing to his 
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the classical Greek recognition of scientific law, and even its in- 
tellectual elite was inclined to attribute all events to the benign 
or malignant influences of fortune or spirits or the stars. T%e 
pagan philosophy of the imperial period was deeply imbued with 
the belief in all kinds of supernatural agencies, 'l^e jrrational as- 
pects of C hristianity wprft prndncts of th e age in which it de- 
velope d. The significant differences between Christianity and a ll 
forms of non-Christian thinking were in its ethical principles and ' 
its attitude of optimism. 

Obviously, many of Paul’s converts could not appreciate his 
more abstruse theological aflSrmations. Few of them were per- 
sons of much education. Paul had not had much success in his 
attempt at Athens to present Christianity in terms that would ap- 
peal to an audience trained in Hellenic philosophy, and, as he 
himself said, “not many wise men after the flesh, not many mighty, 
not many noble” accepted the new religion. “God hath chosen 
the foolish things of the world to confound the wise.”® Early 
Christianity seems to have appealed chiefly to urban craftsmen 
a nd tradesp ftnplg and tn slayM But although such persons had 
little understanding of the new cosmology and interpreted the 
promise of the kingdom of heaven in extremely literal and ma- 
terialistic terms, they could accept Christiania as a new way of 
life organized around a new etMc. Apart from the writings of 
Paul and the gospels and Acts, early Christian literature was, in 
fact, almost exclusively concerned with ethical exhortation. This 
was true of the non-Pauline letters in the New Testament and of 
such non-canonical documents as the letter of Clement, the Did* 
ache, and the Shepherd of Hernias, all of which were written 
before the end of the first century or not long afterwards. 

In these writings the level of spiritual insii^t was maikedlv 
l ower than in Paul’s letters . Christianity was presented as^iob 
i ^riiv a system of ethical precepts, not a means of emotiona l 
transformation, and tfiose who obeyed these precepts , it was im- 
plied. w ouiaTw rewarded after Christ’s return by 
ptivil^es of his kingdtwn. Very few early Christians seem to have 
imcienAood tiie cbn^t ^ spiritual fre^m which Paul had so 
strongly mnj^sized. There was a strong tendency to emphasize 


^ 1 CMinthian^, i, 26-7. 
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the material advantages promised to the faithful, and this showed 
itself in one book that was admitted to the canon of the New 
Testament — ^the Revelation attributed (erroneously) to the author 
of the gospel of John. This apocalyptic fantasy, unique among 
Christian writings in expressing hostihty to the Roman Empire, 
was derived from Jewish sources that had been given a Christian 
coloration, the main purpose being to reassure converts during a 
time of persecution that they would eventually triumph over their 
enemies. The popularity of such a document showed that many 
Christians had no real appreciation of the meaning of the gospel, 
and this fact was even more strongly demonstrated by the apoc- 
ryphal New Testament writings produced in the second and &ird 
centuries — ^gospels representing Jesus in his childhood abusing 
his miraculous powers for trivial or malicious purposes, and senti- 
mental romances about the adventures of the apostles and the 
women whom they converted (as in the pagan romances of the 
same period, the virtues of virginity were strongly emphasized). 

Yet in spite of the intellectual limitations of most Christian con- 
verts, there can be no doubt that they actually endeavored to live 
by Christian principles, for otherwise the steady growth and final 
tri um ph of the ChuTch would be incomprehensible. The concrete 
meaning of early Christianity can perhaps be most clearly esti- 
mated not from any of the New Testament writings, but from the 
stfpjfhf.rd nf np. rmns^. a collection of visious and parables appar- 
ently written in Rome about the end of the first century. In this 
book rhristianitv- Ls presented afLj>rimaTily fithical. its theology 
being almost ignored; the qualities emphasized are cJia^ty^. 

humility, and characteristics of the good Chris- 

tian are “the assistance of widows, visiting orphans and the poor, 
ransoming God’s servants in their difiiculties, showing hospitality 
. . . non-resistance to anyone, being of a quiet disposition, be- 
ing poorer than all men, honoring the aged, practicmg justice, 
exercising fraternal charity, enduring insults, being long-suffering, 
ahstflining from Spite,” and a numb« of similar virtues. This 
Christian mildness and equanimity were in sharp contrast wi& the 
violent «twntirms Induced by the spirit of evil. “WhOT violent anger 
comes over you, or bitterness, you can tell he is within you. Thmi 
there arises the waving for excessive action, extravagance in taany 
things to eat and drink, numerous feasts, varied unnecessary 
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dishes, the desire for women, covetousness, arrogance, boasting, 
and a host of similar related excesses.” Especially important was 
the avoidance of melancholy. “Sorrow is more wicked than all 
spirits and most dangerous to servants of God. . . . Every cheer- 
ful man does good, has good thoughts, and despises melancholy. 
On the other hand, the melancholy man is always committing 
sin.”* 

There is a similar emphasis in the writings o f, Justin Martyr. 
the most voluminous Christian apologist of the middle decades of 
the second century. Justin began as a pupil of the philnsnphirg) 
s chools and turned finally to the new religion as a more satisfying 
answer to his ethical needs. Christianity , according to Justin, 
m eant chastity, love, charity, patience , tn the 

civ U authoritie s, with the promise that these wniiiH-bfi-r<». 

warded after Christ’s return. “We who formerly used magical arts, 
dedicate ourselves to the good and unbegotten God; we who val- 
ued above all things the acquisition of wealth and possessions, 
now bring what we have into a common stock, and communicate 
to every one in need; we who hated and destroyed one another, 
and on account of their different maimers would not live with 
men of different tribes, now, since the coming of Christ, live fa- 
miliarly with them, and pray for our enemies, and endeavor to 
persuade those who hate us unjustly to live conformably to the 
good precepts of Christ.”* 






ln'jiiiiijMiJaiifitw 


IS 


p eaceful di^sition. Sharply separatmg itself frmn its pagan ea- 
vironment and devoting itself to tiie practice ot the gospel ethic, 
the appet^ as the micleiis oy a new ki nd iW«*y 

in whidbi oonflict m d oi >i»essicm would gve place to uoivei^ 
i^herhoo^ ThelieHef oi Qiristians in the c(»ning d tiae Mes- 
^n^fTkiiifdoin was an iUtudon; but their siiioerity was proved by 

* SheiAt^ of Hermm. t^temisuA by MnrIW; FIrir Afohg!, 

I. M.^. Mariqne, Btgjhtfa, aad translMrf liy A. Robertt mhI S. Qw-’ 
Teaifa MaadltfM. Hdioo, p. 14. 
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their willingaess to incur social ostracism and, when necessary, 
persecution at the hands of the Roman government. 

The empernrs wwa not willing tn ftTtenri tn rT^rierinne thA fnl. 
i^atpn they h^d gjv^ t» Jews, ^oi^nce^ ag athwHte 
of the human race , the Christians were considered enemies of 
t he state be cause (rf their refusal to acknowledge the tradition^ 
pagan deities and to particya te in empe ror-worship an d also be- 
cause of their opposition to military service. Periods of active per - 
s ecution were few, and the total number of martyrs was iielatively 
small; b ut the Ch"*-?!] did onjay any Upjai ctat»c and had to 
remain, for the most part, an undergr ound organization. Even 
emperors as enlightened as Trajan and Marcus Aurelius believed 
that obstinate Christians must be treated as criminals, though 
they did not regard them as sufficiently influential to require any 
special attention. In spite of the fact that obedience to established 
authority was declared by almost all Christian spokesmen to be a 
religious duty, the empire and the early Church did, in fact, rep- 
resent opposing ideals and ways <rf life, and Roman ofiQcials were 
right in viewing Christianity as potentially subversive and revo- 
lutionary. In place of the traditional civ ic and political gods. 
Christi ans now appealed to a higher authority, that of the indi- 
^dual conscience illuminated by the Spirit. Despising the material 
ac hieveme nt of the Roman state and the military force on which 
it depended, t hey p reached charity , ppn-resistance. and imiVfttsai 
brot herhood. 

*Trtius, all Christians lived in danger of being condemned to 
death and thrown to wild animals for the amusement of the Ro- 
man mob, although few of them actually incurred such a fate. 
The effect on the development of the Church was in some ways 
unhealthy. The threat of martyrdom brought about a SWngg. 
e mphasis on the rewards of the righteou s and the punislunent of 
Jhe wicked after the resurrection, a nd gavg to the Chri^iap fatth..a- 
" feverish, fana^d, and marked^ masoch istic flavor. During the 
^riods of persecution, some lukewarm Christians reverted to 
paganism, but others actually welcomed death as a means of 
proving their loyalty to Jesus and winning the assurance ot a happy 
immortality. Yet there can be no doubt diat i n u thcJoy n»„P^r“‘ , 
cution Strepythmad the fhnrch by testing ^e sinagifir of 
hetente and e ^btt**g them to demonstrate it io pagan wotw . 
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The mood of exaltation with which a Christian could confront 
death is exhibited in the letters written early in the second cen* 
tuiy by Ignatius, a Christian leader in Asia, while he was being 
transported to Rome in the expectation of being flung to the 
lions in the Colosseum. “May I enjoy the wild beasts that are pre- 
pared for me; and I pray that they may be found eager to rush upon 
me, which also I will entice to devour me speedily. . . . But if 
they be unwilling to assail me, I will impel them to do so. . . . 
Suffer me to become food for the wild beasts, through whose in- 
strumentality it will be granted to me to attain to God. I am the 
wheat of G(^, and am ground by the teeth of the wild beasts that 
they may become my tomb, and may leave nothing of my body. 
. . . Come fire and cross and grapplings with wild beasts, wrench- 
ing of bones, hacking limbs, crushing of my whole body. Come 
cruel tortures of the devil to assail me. Only be it mine to attain 
unto Jesus Christ. . . . The pangs of a new birth are upon me. 
Bear with me, brethren. Do not hinder me from living; do not 
desire my death. . . . Permit me to be an imitator of the passion 
of my God.” " 

* Ignatius: Epistles to the Romans, aldson, IV, V. 
trandated by A. Roberts and I. Don- 





The Triumph of the Church 


T o all aopfiarances the second, third, and fourth centuries were 
a period of steady Chnstia a exp ansion. T5e Qiurch continued 
to win new converts and spread to new provinces; it buQt up ap- 
propriate institutions and an efficient organization; and it clari- 
fied and rationalized its system of beliefs. To an increasing extent 
it became the most vigorous spiritual and cultural force in Helleno- 
Roman society, as was proved not only by its official adoption by 
Constantine early in the fourth century but also by the imposing 
succession of Christian theologians and apologists. Men like 
Irenaeus, TertuUian, Origen, Cyprian, Ambrose, and Augustine 
far surpassed their pagan contemporaries in mental vigor, origi- 
nality, and perspicuity. Whatever intellectual arguments might be 
used for or against the dogmas and moral doctrines of the new 
religion, the decisive factor in the situation was that Christianity 
had incomparably more vitality than all of the cults and philoso- 
phies of Bfelleuism. Its triumph meant losses as well as gains— it 
meant, in particular, the STowthrfanaffwan^MJKfica^ijgirit 
of rdfigious^md|^r^ twJ'Eajff'KKn ''Sl[logeffiSirSTSH*t^^ 
ismLl^utl t Ja^ a hoprfj^j^s and a sdfjCM^dboM 

with whichrarfflff 'Tthe old' M found it impOTabl^r 


compete. 

Yrt while Christianity was in process of go 




JSJS: 

inmh of its 
main mphasis. of its preaching 
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the the same time it 

war'deeply infected by the dualism between the spirit and the 


body that was so prevalent in the culture of me H^nic dMadehce, 
consequence acgmredagjjjgjjg^^ that had been 
wholly absent from ttS'* iMcI nnf of Jesus^Thristian thinking be- 
gan to iSHCe^sharp separation between the existing order and 
the order that was to come during the millennium, and to r^ard 


the ethical teaching of the gospel as a 


an a means or trans 


misonejTnsuiaTBaWftm Social reahties, the doctrines of Jesus lost 
fflucff oTtiieir practical efficacy. As a result ^"ffiB'frans?OTmatiOT, 
CARSCSRltnC WIW !l'B18" W"ffl!fte Jesus the guardian of the Roman 
state without recognizing any serious obligation to adopt his teach- 
ing as a guide to polic y^ Not until the fift h centmf , in the phi- 
losophy of St. Augustine, did Christian thought begin to make a 






rfjsTi 
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The change in the charact 


in large measure, of the matior^d^mtsk the origina l gospe l. 
Jesus had believed in tbetmnSSl^elSruSM^ianic kingdom, 
and it was this hope that had given meaning to his ethical doc- 
trines. Recognizing that human society could be regenerated by 
the practice of brotherly love, he had supposed that fte ideal order 
would come about not by human effort, but by a divine interven- 
tion. His disciples should live in accord with the gospel ethic 
not because they would thereby initiate a social transformation, 
but in order to be ready for the coming kingdom. Down to near 
the end of the first century Christians continued to caqwct the king- 
dom in the near future. But as generations went it became 
increasingly evident that the interim pmod would be much longer 
than had bwn su^^Msed and that most'Christians would never see 
the kin^lom in fte normal course of their lives, but would share 
In it only affbr their rdlurrection. Obntinuing to pcpkine to the 
promised second coming the hope of a regenerated society, the 
b^an to rsggfijUhe practice of the |Mpde^ as 

a means 

of uhipIBhEwSISSQmSESb^^ 

motiYai^ tmatikumed the whole spirit of C3tii$tiai%. llie res- 
unection of tito body cmitimied to be a Cbtistian do^ma; but 
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when it3 locale was transferred from earth to heaven it largely 
ceased to have even a symbolic iheaning except as an assurance 
of continued individuality. By the fo urth centu r y, asc eticism had 
become wid ely prev alent. Dismissin^ lLTmate 
lessly corrupt, the true domain of the devil, many Christians began 
to abstain from all forms of physical enjoyment, to punish their 
bodies, and to repudiate all social responsibilities in the hope of 
therein making sure of the promised rewards of the afterlife. 


TUs lo^ of the orig inal 

<aM»fidfinfifi..iT> sparitnal freffriniTi n nd bv a growth of cle roaTp o^f. 
The early Church had not supposed any central authority io'hlS 


necessary because it had believed that all true Christians were un- 


der the direct guidance of the same Holy Spirit The S^it it was 
assumed, would not contradj^t itself. There were at first no pro- 
fessional clergy, and even the missionaries engaged in spreading 
the gospel mostly preferred to support themselves (Paul, for ex- 
ample, had worked as a tentmaker, though he had occasionally 
accepted financial help from some of his converts). It gradually 
became apparent, however, that not everybody who prophesied or 


spoke with tongues was truly inspired, and that some recognized 
body of men must be empowered to define orthodox beliefs and 
decide between truth and Msehood. The Didache, otherwise 
known ^ the Teaching of the Twelve Apostles, a handbook of 
Christian practice compiled about the middle of the second cen- 
tury, shows that the behavior of some of the itinerant missionaries 
was presenting problems. Rules were needed in order to test the 
sincerity of such men. Preachers, it was now conceded, were en- 
titled to financial support if they were genuine mouthpieces the 
Spirit. But any itinerant should be regarded with suspicion if he 
asked for food or money or stayed more than three da)^ without 
working. Such a should be offered emplt^rmein; and a refusal 
to accept it was a proof that he was “tradiig on the name of 
Christ.” ^ Once it had been recognized that rational tests had to 
be ^^Ued to ecstatic phenomena and that the deril could counter- 
feit the manifestatimis of the Spirit of Ood, trust in inqyiration 
began to decline. During the O m^^f radi^y 

ceased to eiicourage piophecy and glossoIaJia, CfariMit sesrvices 


^ DidackM, translated by F. X. Olimm, XI. 
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and a distinct professional sroup of bisho 


15 period ChrisUa 


enis^ves as forerunners of the kinedom o 


embers of the different Christian communities still contributed 
their surplus possessions to a common stock for distribution 
among those who could not support themselves. Tertullian, writing 
early in the third century, declared that: "One in mind and soul, 
we do not hesitate to share our earthly goods with one another. 
All is common among us but our wives.” ® But with the CTOwmg^ 


_ and the lajjy and the jgeleggtjpn 

to the clergy of the powerj g c^efine belie Tchristianitv was Jj||, 

Qinim istifiiti eflr 

The mo$tad»fMi , wn of the new religion at this 

stage in its development was ^ren^eus. a n ative of Asia Mino r who 
became bishoprfAechurdiat]^^ 

fflijiV Iti Bft iini te i na8flk . M 

i^n in (S. of deity and humanity, and the po tentialrej 
tyn o f the whole of ^man na^ure^Jaody as well as^J^, he dis- 
’playearc!(e3?8!^|!'SSp"?rt^ of the faith than any other 

Christian writer since Paul. But he had no understanding of Paul’s 
view of conversion as an emotional transformation resulting m 
spiritual freedom; his concept of mo 
fqgjag the 

His main importance in Christian 
history is that, in discussing t he danger of false doctrine, he af 




of new truths by mouthpieces of the Holy Spirit; he 
declared, had ended with the apostolic era. Doctrines should be 
considered true rmly if they were in conformity with the teaching 
of the apostles and the books written by thm or under their 
supervision and with the creed professed 1^ the Christian com* 
munity as a whole and expounded by bishops in regular succession 
frcnn the apostles. Both l&J|i8iiifllgSig|y ^ i n his ccmc^ of an* 
thority I renaeus may bere^neoTC the 

uon open tne possibility of conffict 
bishops and branches of the Oiurch, but in prac* 
tice die R(»ne was already assuming a position of leadbr* 

3 tertmi^Apologet/cus, tmulated by A. Roberts Mtf J. PonstJiOB, p. 2S. 
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ship, largely because of its location in the capital city of the empire. 
Even before the end of the first century, in fact, the leader of the 
Roman Church, Clement, had taken the responsibility of guiding 
Christians elsewhere, as is shown by his letter to the Corinthians. 

A further stage in the growth of clericalism was registered in 
the writings of CygjgP, 

the thirdcmitujjjj^JrSw wifll'TlBle proSfi' presented byChri^ns 
who lla'3TBsmporarily denied their faith during a time of persecution, 
Cyprian declared that they could be readmitted only by bishops in 
regular succession to the apostles and that the bishops were respon- 
sible to God alone. It was Cjifgrian who first coined the momentous 
formula: “Outside the Churcli^diere is no salvation.” T^e Church 
throughout th^woriywarr^l^^^ 

poi nted cler^pt miild validlv sa ffan^gms which 

were the ^ 

determined'^elKrTlie uifjm^ to the whole 

body of bishops collectively or solely to the Bishop of Rome, but it 
was plain that little remained of the original gospel promise that 
all men could share in the brotherhood of the kingdom as sons of 
God. The Cj ju^g |^ had become an institution. 

for partnership with an aitfhnritati^jfcjyafe. In view of the irration- 
dfl^*TTBro5ig^ reliance on spiritual inspiration, 

such an evolution was probably inevitable. 

This trend did not develop without opposition. Early in the third 
century a mystic in Asia Minor by the name of Wfontemus called for 
a return to the Christianity of the apostolic era.nDeclaring that the 
Messianic kingdom was now finally close at hand, that all true 
believers should follow the direct guidance of the Holy Spirit, and 
that all earthly authority was about to be abolished, he won a con- 
siderable following not only in his native province but also in Gaul, 
Africa, and elsewhere. Mogjan^jJjpwever, was 
vival of the teacfainp: trf Jwus and yau i; it also contained alien ele- 
m^S{BT1Tr nSjffo^Br^^ *o8rtfie1faiy^ especial 

home of the Gretd Aer Cybele and her orgiastic rituals, ai^ 
Montanus himiaelf was said to be a former priest of the goddess. R 
was possibly from the worship of Cybele, traditio^v aawiated 
with that the Montanists deriv^ their b«iM m jp- 

p etual c h as tity, Writings in praise of virgimty emanated from 
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Montazust sources, and some of them appear to have had a wide 
influence in orthodox circles. As we know Montanism chiefly frmii 
the writings of its opponents, we cannot judge it fairly. The move- 
ment seems to have been quickly discredited by the failure to 
achieve the promised millennium and by the disorderly behavior 
of its adherents, though it did not wholly disappear for several 
centuries. The tendencies that it represented, however, were writ- 
ten too deeply into the gospels and the lettecs of Paul to be per- 
manently extirpated, and they reappeared from time to time duiipg 
the later history of Christianity. In the later Middle Ages and again 
after the Reformation, heretical s^cts reaffirmed the original 


Christian belief in the approach of the millennium, the direct in- 
spiration of the Holy Spirit, and the abolition of all earthly au- 
thority. Voicing the protests of exploited groups against social 
injustice and promising the realization of a mystical Kingdom of 
Freedom, they displayed aspirations and illusions which, after 
the substitution of a materialistic for a religious mythology, have 
found expression in the modem world in Marxist Communism. 

Meanwhile, Christianity was much of 

and being partially transformed by il llVhen men of 
came conviffi "ff w^^' lne\^'6Ie llat they should interpret their new 


faith by means of the categories tofiiiwhich they were already ac- 
customed, often failing to recogni%*all its essential novelty. The 

ps, according to which 

son that pervaded the ^tle world and was 
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of and consummation not only of the Jew^ Messianic 
hope, but also of the philosophic quest for troth, and Socrates no 
less ^an Moses could be considered as a forerunner of the gospel. 


As Justin Maxtyt declared early in the second century, “whatever 
things were rightly said among all men are the property of us 
Chrstians. For next to God, we adcnowtedge and love the Word 
who is fixsca the unbegotten and in^bble Ood. . . . For all the 
writers were able to see realities darkly through ^ sowing of the 
implanted .Word that was in them.’* ' By no means aB Christiens 
weie wi]lb% to grant any independent validhy to pagan thought* 
In fact, evmi Justin fcfllowed Philo in asserting that Plafo ^ 

*liutia: Stotmd itfotogjr, traadated tsy A R^tytrti a«d J. Dp M i dwm , p. 13. 
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leafoed his philosophy from Moses but had kept his indebtedness a 
sec^ret through fear of sharing the fate of Socrates and being put 
to death for impiety. But Christian thinkers were increasingly dis- 
posed to appropriate the Hellenic heritage and make use of it for 
their own purposes. 

How much of Hellenism could Christianity incorporate without 
losing its own fundamental character? As long as Christian thinkers 
continued to aflSrm tl^ 

Dcvwccn good and ev^ thttkW 'm^nal world WM God’s 





and it was chiefly the Latin theologians who 
defining the concept of the Church in au- 
thoritarian terms. But their mode of thinkin g preserved the cniginal 
Christian ernnhasis on ethi<^rW*ffiES!T‘fre^om of choice, and 


riTrrn<;yf7?g«t»Tir 


N01II1 a long the main stron g hold of l^tin 

converted-^ to the new 

religion about 195 after a career as a lawyer and who subsequently 
wrote for^ bofl? of Christian apologetics* A man of varied learn* 
ing, wide interested a nd complex and passionate temperament* 
fond of epigram and paradox* sometimes tender and sometimes 
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vituperative, but always unrestrained, he was the 

and the 

t}g^23ySsii^^^^“8 chiefly to the malice of Edward Gibbon, 
he has acquired a sinister reputation as the man who promised his 
fellow converts that they would be able after the resurrection to 
watch their enemies tormented in the flames of hell. This display 
of vindictiveness occurs once in all his writings, in the last para- 
graph of his De Spectaculis, and seems almost forgivable if it is 
remembered that he wrote it to strengthen the faith of Christians 
at a time when they were b^ipg thrown to the lions for the enter- 
tainment of the Roman populace.^ 



Academy and the Church? . . . Our instruction comes from ‘the 
porch of Solomon,’ who had himself taught that ‘the Lord should 
be sought in simplicity of heart.’ Away with all attempts to produce 
a mottled Christianity of Stoic, Platonic and dialectic composi- 
tion!” * The Christian faith, he exclaimed with characteristic hyper- 
bole, “is wholly credible because it is foolish; it is certain because it 
is impossible.” * It was possibly hi^' suspicion of Hellenic ration- 
alism that led him eventually to espouse the Montanist heresy, 
under the influence of which he spent much of his old age writ- 
ing books urging widows to remain chaste instead of seekhag sec- 
ond husbands. Tertullian’s fear of philosopl^, however, was ac- 
tually a fear of Platonism, and did not extend to the whole of pagan 
culture. He himself, to a greater extent than he seems to have 
teojgnked, was influenced by Roman jurisprudence and by Stoicism. 
An ex-lawyer, he i nterpret^ n bligatjjpJL 
owed bv man to the^^v ^ign of t he un iverse, and jdenttf " 


* Gibbon quotes slinost tbe wbde of 
Hie rdevaat pasMge from De Specia- 
culls (Decline and Fall, Chapter 13), 
and then ddibmrately misleads hit au- 
dience by tndndadously adding that 
“tbe bomanity of the reader will per- 
mit me to draw a veil over the rest of 
thfr ittfemal description, whidi the 
zealoua African pursues in a long vari- 


ety of affected and unfeeling witti- 
citmt." 

‘Quoted Iqr H. A. Wtdfton: The 
PMlosophy of the Church Fathers, I, 
102 . 

* "Fr<»sus creiibite est, quia ineptum 
est; certum est, quia impossibUe est." 
Woifsoo; op. cit, p. 103. 
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Ten Conunand- 

mc^^^HwuU^MoMswwfolaws^rfnaturc, God havflf^lbiBQB mown 



tuUiaii'Tiad soill6*'8F'T6eocficiencies of 1!!lS'T!!oinan'"teniperanient: 
in particular, a tendency to think in crudely materialistic and literal 
terms, often shown in his discussions of the resurrection. But his 
idealization of nature as God’s handiwork, derived from both 
Christian and Latin sources, led him to a recognition of ph 3 %ical 
beauty for which much can be forgiven him, “One flower of the 
hedgerow by itself, I think — do not say a flower of the 
meadow; one shell of any sea you like — do not say the Red Sea; 
one feather of a moor-fowl — to say nothing of the peacock — 
will they speak to you of a mean creator? ... If I offer you a 
rose, you will not scorn its creator.” ' This appreciation of nature, 
precluded by a philosophy that found beauty only in abstract ideas, 
was made possible by the Christian doctrine of divine creation. 

In the Hellenic East, on the other hand, the dominant modes 
of thought were philosophical and mystical rather SSPST 
wlwaa ‘C Bffiuam!^ 

ethical coBflBBt'"ISccu^med to consider reality as static rather than 
dyn’SffiKTSffiTto regard the soul as a spark of divinity imprisoned 
in matter, Hellenic converts could not easily accept either the Chris- 
tian view of history as the progressive fulfillment of divine purposes 
or the Christian doctrine of the regeneration of the flesh. The at- 
tempt to combine Christianity with Hellenic philosophy produced 
a number of heretical movements that ingjy^IStBiLlGt^^ 
a n Mcape from thp. mafa.xiai w hilS~ simnosedlv orthodox 

th^logians showed a strong tendency to nullify those Christian 
beliefs that could not be reconciled with Platonism by interpreting 
them allegorically. ^Christianity was «iw|ys to 

tribute salvation to correct do 


iniBe ci>d hftcam ^ almost lost in a maze of theological subtleties. 

The main battlegroBadjaf Hellenic Christianity was always the 
problemlTffilJ^^^^^li^ The 

to which he was **»«»«" mdiifadne-symfaQlizadJhfijarisI^ 


Aiivtrsus Mmsion, 1 , 13 . 
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conceotion of 




d of thejdtimate leeeneration 


ainst tbe Flatonic 



TIT me WQOie ot numan 
non 01 me wotiq aim 


atoDists were iiowiiirng to believe that the supreme being had be* 
come incarnate in a material body. Such a doctrine was contrary 
both to their picture of the universe as a hierarchy of forms, with 
great gulf intervening between heaven and earth, and to theif 
view of the material world as necessarily imperfect and corrupt. 
They could not accept a deity who had truly become flesh, truly 
suffered, and truly died on the cross, nor could they suppose that a 
being who had appeared in human form could actually be a mani- 
festation of tbe eternal and unchanging godhead. They preferred to 
think of Jesus as neither divine nor human but as an intermediary 
between God and man, his function being to assist human beings in 
escaping from the corrupting influence of matter. 

References in Paul’s letters to the Colossians and the Ephesians 
show that some of his Hellenic converts were already denying 
Christ’s humanity. By the end of the first century, docetism — the 
doctrine that Christ was a spirit who had merely seemed to be a 
man — was being widely taught, and the gospel of John, which ac- 
cepted the Hellenic identification of C^ist with the Logos but 
strongly insisted on his real corporeality, may have been written 
in order to confute it. The second century was the especial flower- 
ing-time eff Gnmtk^|g|gj|gyth 

with pagan navsticism. The Gnosti^ dwlaiviri the material wodd 


mnln rrnm jt 


tantasuc systems of aeons and emanations to bridge the gap sriiich 
they supposed to exist between God and man. Irenaeus enumended 
ten of these heretical sects and thirteen heretical leaders; Tertullian 


ccanpited a list of no less than twenty-nine such groups. Gnosticism 
undoubtecUy meant tbe corruption of Christianity, but we need 
not believe the accusatums of gross immorality in wfaidi orthodox 
^Ktomen so freely indulged. Such ctmtroveisial methods diow 
that as Christianity gained in sbength, it was also gaining in in- 
totoanoe and in the spirit of theolo^cal habnd. 

The Onostk sects aj^pear to have bemi short-lived The same 
tendencies, however, reappeared in a more fonnidalrite and h*ng' 
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lived movement which apparently had its roots not in Platonism, 
but in the Zoroastrian dualism of Iran, though for a long time it bad 
a strong appeal to Platonizing Hellenists. This was 
'^bose (Miada. Mfflni. was born in Babylonia in ' 

SiSag 

caled mythblo^ somewhat r esembling the old Orohic m^«te cult 
The essence of his system wsb a ''3'l!ffim'''?lrtwMn" "W 

spiri^ ^1^^ and darkneM.~Tim' repreggfif 

haaswSnowedfiigm^te of divinity, as a result of 
whIcnsouEnad become imprisoned in flesh, ^^^^Lwas the way 
of salyati^,, bm hadji^^ reffl 

from^ ne^comd be attained by complete chastity and other 
ascetic practices, including abstinence from meat foods, which 
contained more of the evil principle than did vegetables. But as the 
was inherently evil, man must fix all his llffljgjjftjjift 
From what we know of Manichaeanism, derived 
solely from the writings of its opponents, it is difficult to understand 
how so pessimistic a creed can have won so many supporters. Per- 
haps the main reason for its appeal was that it justifiedjm^aJjpgj, 
la xatioB jjf-man could not achieve virtue as long asISe'femalned in 
the flesh, he had no reason for ethical discipline. Manichaeanism 
had a wide vogue through the Roman Empire during the fourth 
century. It survived in Armenia and other eastern provinces for 
many centuries, and subsequently spread to Bulgaria, where it 
became identified with nationalistic resistance to Byzantine domi- 
nance. Reintroduced into western Europe during the twelfth cen- 
tury, it flourished in parts of southern France under the name of 
Albigensianism and was finally extirpated only by an intensive 
persecution conducted by the Catholic authorities. 

As long as tiw impulse to escape from nature found expression 
only in heresies frankly hostile to orthodox Christianity, the Church 
could preserve its basic belief inviolate. But Platonism becanm a 
daneemi.^ ft was 

- . ^ ini 

r emained within flie Christian commun ity.. During the second 
c<s553yTrsSBSPS8T!ffifflBan^pBSl®p®^^^ founded at Alexan* 
<bia. ibe sec(H)d and thkd of the leaders of the school, Oeamnt 
nnd Origen, wrote extensively in defense of ^ new rel^ion, but 
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at the same time transfonned much of its meaning by i nterpreting 
is significant that Oiigen had been a pupil 
of an Alexandrian mystic named Ammonius Saccas, who was also 
the principal teacher of Plotinus. The kind of speculative religion 
which Origen represented, and which became prevalent among 
Greek-speaking theologians, meant the loss .of ,thfi. Hynami/. 
optimistic elements of gospel C 






and was really 


mgJmpUM^ns. ™ 

enic DMosophy on the same level as the 
an expression of the 
^1§5^map^idmrect 
visions.^^ he affirmed, “those Greeks wh( have philosophized ac- 
curately see God.” “ His Paedagogus, a guide to Christian living, 
contained little that could be regarded as specifically Christian, 
Clem ent’s C hrist being primarily a manifestation of the eternal 
fJBJS’^SfflSTIB’an a being who had 

fBHSBhcy was carried farther by Origen, who was head of the 
school from 202 until 220 and then retired to Palestine, where he 
died a martyr in 254. A man of immense learning and prodigious 
industry, Or igen was the first Christian who was primarily a 
scholar. iflySIStEor of six 


scholar. T HFmor of six th ffl kafij 

ISSSunenlaries, defenses of Christianity, and a critical edition of 
the text of the Old Testament, he kept busy a staff of seven 
amanuenses, who were provided by a wealthy admirer. Qrigep’s 
was that the Cj^gstiagjyj^^jMr^swhd^ 
any apparent paradoxes being illus^ (‘^ is' ol^ inuclt' importance 
to give our assent to doctrines on grounds of reason and wisdom 
rather than of faith only,” he declared},' and 
Platon ic. While he accepted the BiblcMffiew^^^^^^e r^on^ 
"with Pl atonism by interpreting ciiffleui! paS am as lulfr 
gorm|2l«aarfBathod learned ircmTania: 

*^^Uiaaily.4Bpeared in Origen’a, writings as prim a philo- 

nical svstem rather than a new wav nf life Us goal was the 


onhe godhead ane 
Faffier, and miga| 


mm jnufib concemet^ab^tff die nature 
relationship of Jesus Christ to God ^ 
in lengmy attempts to elucidate these mys- 


*Quolcd hy KC. McOiffert; Hit- 
t 0 y of ChrbtUm ThoK^, I. 183. 


*WoUlm; op. dt, 1, 106. 
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teries. Vktjji, moreover, was to 

ng oailis anlf.iaisripUnfl i . 1 For Origen, as for the ethical philosophers 
of paganism, it meant freedom from aU dktnrhipp f^po tjons . In 
spite of his nominal acceptance of the teaching of the gospel, he 
displayed a s trong tradenc y to regard, matter rather than tho 

sourcei!ti»^^ to mtetpretM> ati 98 .^.&Jibfia Tinn 

In accord with the static CQSTnQlQg«.flf..,Helknism hp...arguet^ t^^t 

time and moving toward a temporal culmination, and interpreted 
the resurrection in wholly spiritual terms, with no terrestrial mil- 
lennium. It seems significant, as an indication of Origan’s tempera- 
mental bias toward the repudiation of the world of space and 
time, that early in his life he sought to escape from carnal tempta- 
tion by emasculating himself. 

Some of Origen’s doctrines were clearly heretical, though they 
were“Mf 1 ! 8 ! 1 !l!lB 5 * 1 f^u 3 ra 1 £TF]nK’^^ his 

and he was, therefore, never accepted as an official exponent of 
Christian theology. Yet few men have had a greater influence on 
the development of Christianity, and no one has done more to 
obscure the original meaning of the gospel. By ei^iphasizinp a 
Platonic gnoris^affigxJjbuUL the t^paoe of Jesus and Paul, he trans- 
formed the wliofemeaning of the new religion. The full results be- 
came apparent in the fou^ century, after Christianity became the 
official religion of the Roman state. Origen’s Christological specu- 
lations led to prolonged and bitter conflicts in which man’s eternal 
salvation seemingly became dependent not on the practice of the 
gospel ethic but on the right choice of formulas to describe mys- 
teries that were admittedly beyond human comprehension. During 
the same period his conception of Christian ethics was exemplified 
in the monastic movement, which was motivated by the hope erf 
achieving a mystical knowledge of God by the suppression of all 
natural desires. 

The Alston of C hristianity wit h pa^an phflosop l g r ^ ^tprted the 
or iginal meapi"«> of theg^I , but did not wnouyTi^ve u 01 ns 
revoffflBSSBSfjMuS^GSSBOTSlIu the fourrh penturv. however, the 
Church was exposed to a deeply cpiriipting iiiflnence.bv.. ils. 
elevatioii into partnership ^ th the imp^iLfl^^SS^ ^ ^ 
a®VTMaiiilne._4 liaillean carpenter who kd preached 
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love, humility, and peace took the place of Romulus and Mars as 
the official guardian of the Roman state. 

For the first two hundred years of its existence Christianity had 
been too obscure to cause any serious concern to the imperial au- 
thorities. But by the third century it had become strong enough to 
present political problems, and it became increasingly obvious that 
the government must either destroy it or win its support. Two 
periods of systematic persecution, one under Decius in the mid- 
dle of the century and the other under Diocletian at its conclu- 
sion, failed to destroy it. The retirement of Diocletian in 305 was 
followed by another interval of civil war which ended in the tri- 
umph of another soldier emperor of Balkan peasant descent, Con- 
stantine. Constantine had adopted the “labarum” (apparently a 
form of the cross) as the standard with which he led his troops into 
battle, and after experience had convinced him of its efficacy in 
bringing victory, he gave official protection to the Church. By the 
Edict of Milan of. 313. C hristianity was granted full to leration and 
the traffitional a«fsnciatinTi nf the Wewff le:^an^Qds_came to 
an end . Before his death in 337, Constantine had gone a long way 
toward making Christianity into the official religion. Though he 
did not -mohibit jaean worship, he lavished nr^ige^ upon the 
a uthorizing it to 

lega^ He 

aTO assumed called 

himself the thirteenttVp^tfe antT him^f over ecclesi- 

astical counci ls and helped to forniulate Christian dovmas. 

Constantine’s motive have remained uncertain. Was his adop- 
tion of Christiani^ a wholly political measure, designed to strengthen 
the imperial government by winning the adherence of the strongest 
organization within the empire? Certainly he was himsrif no model 
ctf Christian virtue. He was guilty not only of the acts of brutality 
and tteadieiy that were to be expected of an en^ieror at this period 
of Roman history, but also of murdering his wife and one of his sons. 
Yet it is probable that he was sincerely convinced th(t|nith of 
Christtasity, alffiougb lacking in fbe faintest comprehenritm of its 
real aaeaning. Jesus had (tononstrated his powesr by budding the 
Church and pcesorving it from destruction. The mnpire should now 
se^ his patrcmage, k ;^laoe Of that of the dd dekies wlm had fad^ 

to protect it As Contfakliie declared ia his profetHoa of kith. 
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appears that those who faithfully discharge God’s holy laws and 
shrink from the transgression of his commandments are rewarded 
with abundant blessings and endowed with well-grounded hope as 
well as ample power for the accomplishment of their undertakings.” * 
The hope of securing divine aid in the pursuit of material pros- 
perity had been mankind’s oldest and most deeply rooted motive for 
worshipping the gods. Some of the thinkers of the Axial Period, 
most notably the Jewish prophets, had affirmed more rational and 
more enlightened religious beliefs, and their doctrines had been 


restated by Jesus, who, while preaching the fatherhood of God, had 
explicitly d£m^' any correlation between virtue and prosperity . 

reinstate in C3iristian th e^ly g y . With lamentable eagerness the 
biS5op8of*ffirT!ffiircE^ the protection of the Emperor 


and assured him that the worship of Jesus was indeed a guarantee 
of victoiy over all his enemies. The abrupt degeneration of Chris- 
tianity under the impact of success is luridly illustrated in the 
biography of Constantine written by Eusebius, Bishop of Caesarea. 
The main theme of this nauseating eulogy was that Constantine 
had become the greatest ruler in history because of his devotion 


to God and the perfection of his personal character. Henceforth 
Christian apologists continued to affirm that w oridly success would 
he tj^e reward pi^|v. while misfortune was either a w^mg or a 
p unishm ent for sin, and devoted much misguided ingenuity to eluci- 
dating the moral purposes of every catastrophe in history.* This 
primitive attitude has constantly reappeared through the later de- 
velopment of Christianity, especially during periods of general crisis 


or disaster. 


Tte Church now extended its blessings t o the.:wMLJSOP^ 
heritagC * Chrhit: Iia3 pven supremacy to Rome in order to prepare 
thew^ for the teaching of his gospel, and monarchy was the only 
divinely ordained form of government, the emperor exercismg 
authority by divine ri^t. The Christian poet Prudentius echoed 
Virgil in affirming that Christ had given the Romans “power Ua 
evwlastiag in A supremacy that is from heaven. No bounds indeed 


'Quoted by C N. Cochrane: 
Christianity md CUmical Culture, 
p. 184. 

took espedal pleanut in 
ttoomt^g in lurid widl bow all tba 


persecntow of the Church had bwn 
murdered or succumbed to horrible 
diseases. See, for exarntdc, the trea- 
tise of Lactantius, De Mortibus Perse* 
cutarum. 
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did he set, no limits of time did he lay down. Unending sway he 
taught, so that the valor of Rome should never grow old nor the 
glory she had won know age.” ‘ Unlike their pagan predecessors, 
Chris^ spokesmen aflSrm^ a belief in nmwess. declaring that 
the ad option 

^^^^n^^^and continued to look for ward to a kingdom of 

Sroer. But this Messianic kingdom would not be realized until 
tflSTfBlTbf the world, and during the interim period society could 
not be governed in accord with the ethical teachings of the gospel. 
Hiunan sinfulness required the continued exercise of coercive 
power and the protection of class distinctions and property rights 
by the imperial government. 

Lactan tius. the principal Christian spokesman in the era of Con- 
stantme, continuea to'nSlce'"an‘W^ffl2S'fflfll8Wt^^ 
tween the ethics of the Church and those of the world. In a work 

love, brotherhood, and equality, and hence'*was’*comi^efg^ con- 
tfary to the existmg social order with its class distinctions and its 
reliance on military force. But the Christian ideal could be achieved 
only in God’s appointed time, after a final time of troubles in 
which the Roman Empire itself would be destroyed.* Lactantius 
did not suggest that tte emperor should be guided by Christian 
doctrine in his government of the empire. Constantine’s legislation 
did, in fact, show a mild Christian influence, most notably in giving 
more protection to women and slaves and restricting divorce; but 
the Christian emperors made no attempt to bring about a new 
social Older. On ^e contrary, the destruction of Ae middle classes 
by excessive taxation, the enforcement of hereditary caste dis- 
tinctions, and the exaltation of the military and bureaucratic hier- 
archies continued with increasing momentum. 

Thus the Chinch and the empire, althou^ henceforth allied with 
eadi other, contioued to represent different ideals, and there was 
no fusion of values . Hie etU^ of Christianity, projected into the 
miltenniurirhSlHttle pragfic^ Ipt^iicMI T. MBMSrgSBcy 

empire gam new 

^ Fnidaitiii«; Contra Oratimem *Sce Lactantius: fh^ Divim InstU 
SymmackU traiidated IL J. Thom- tutions, emctally V, 16; VI* ot 
so«,pp.53a-43. 10. 11, 12; VD, 2, 4, 24, 21. 
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strength from its adoption of the new religion. Christians became 
loyal supporters of the imperial government, but they did not eas- 
ily forget their original opposition to military service (Basil of 
Caesarea, writing late in the fourth century, declared that soldiers 
who had killed enemies in battle should be excluded from the 
sacraments for three years). The Church displayed little positive 
^ pg w ww t io B of ^ estd:rfnhed <^d». The un- 
compromising devaluation of all temporal institutions in the writ- 
ings of Lactantius continued to represent the Christian attitude. 
During the fourth century, in fact, increasing numbers of Chris- 
tians repudiated all civic responsibilities and sought personal sal- 
vation by withdrawing into monasteries and hermitages. 

The fin^.st^^e^tetw^5^hristi^.a^ lasted 

At the time of the Edifikij£-Milan.the 
(!^ristians composed only a minority — possibly not more than one 
fifth — of the total population of the empire, but Constantmes 
victory made conversion politically advantageous, and most of the 
imperial oflicials now became at least nominal Christians and an 
increasing number of Christian bishops belonged to aristocratic or 
bureaucratic families. The new imperial capital that Constantine 
built on the hills overlooking the Bosporus was from the beginning 
a Christian city. Some members of the landowning aristocracy, 
especially in the City of Rome, remained loyal to the traditional 
religion, but they displayed little sense of conviction about the 
existence of the old gods. In opposition to the Christians, however, 
they insisted that the traditional myths and the rituals associated 
with them were still valid means of access to divine mysteries and 
that the piety and moralities dependent on them should not be 
wantonly destroyed. As Quintus Aurelius Symmachus, the last out- 
standing representative of Roman paganism, declared in a speech 
delivered in 384 , “each nation has its own gods and peculiar rites. 
The Great Mystery cannot be approached by one avenue done. 
But use and wont count for much in giving authority to religion. 
Leave us the symbol on which our oaths of allegiance have been 
sworn for so many generations. Leave us the system whic^has so 
long given prosperity to the State. A religion should be judged by 
its utility to the men who hold it.”*^ 

' Quoted by S, Dai; Koirtaa Society Empire, p. 30. 
in Lem Cetmmy of the Western 
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Paganism was sdll capable of inspiring one enthusiastic cham- 
pion, Constantine’s nephew Julian, who occupied the throne in 
succession to his cousin Constantius from 361 to 363. It is im- 
possible not to sympathize with this impractical young idealist, 
whose antagonism to the new religion seems to have been largely 
motivated by a revulsion against the corruption and hypocrisy of 
the imperial court. But although Julian wished to preserve the old 
rituals, he was by no means a conservative. He proposed to or- 
ganize a new synthetic religion centered in the worship of the 
sun as symbolic of the divine unity and borrowing many of the in- 
stitutions of Christianity; and, being an ardent Neo-Platonist, he 
was a fervent practitioner of ascetic disciplines. Julian had more in 
common with his Christian contemporaries than with the old Greek 
and Roman heroes whose memory he revered. 

Much more ^ical of the old age of paganism was the devotion 
to tradition displayed by Symmachus and other members of the 
old Roman families. History offers few more striking examples of 
indurated resistance to change. The owner of three great houses in 
Rome itself, of fifteen country villas, and of large estates in southern 
Italy and northern Africa, Symmachus played the role of a Roman 
senator as though he were living in the age of Augustus. His letters, 
composed with scrupulous attention to the rules of rhetoric and 
carefully preserved for the admiration of posterity, are filled with 
accounts of the tedious and futile social rituals to which he devoted 
his life. In ffiis age of decadence and universal transformation, 
only a generation before the capture of Rome by the Goths, it is 
extraordinary to find how much importance was still attached to 
the proper performance of pul^ games. In celebration of his 
son’s elevation to die office ot praetor, Symmachus arranged for 
the importation of lions and crocodiles from Africa, dogs from 
Scotland, horses from Spain, and Saxon gladiators frcnn Germany. 
It was a disaster of major {noportions that the crocodiles reused to 
eat and had to be destroyed, (he hcnses wme disabled by their 
journey, and the gladiators escaped from the neeessiy of IdUing 
each other in the ^losseum by cennmitting suicide. The Idind tra- 
ditbnaUnn exhibited in such trivialities goes far to eii|dain bc^ the 
victory of Chxistianiy over the old relij^on and the decline of Bo- 
man power. 

After the iHematuie death of Julian in war with the Peedans 
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ilias were no more pagan emperors, and the dominance of Chris- 
tianity steadily increased. One after another of the old rituals was 
brought to an end, and temples were abandoned or transformed 
into churches. The sacred places of the old religion, Delphi and 
Eleusis and Olympia and other shrines that had been centers of 
devotion for a thousand years, were gradually deserted and left to 
the slow erosion of the elements. Although the official policy of the 
emperors was to preserve the more important images of the old 
gods as works of art, often by removing them from their original 
homes to the new city of Constantinople, many of them were de- 
stroyed by mob attacks. In 416 all public offices were closed to 
adherents of the old religion, and in 439 the government began to 
prohibit the performance of pagan rites. After the fifth century it 
is no longer possible to find in Greek or Roman literature any overt 
expressions of disbelief in Christianity. Apparently the last Latin 
writer who preserved some degree of religious skepticism was the 
poet Rutilius Namatianus; his De Reditu Suo, which aflSrmed the 
greatness of the Roman tradition and voiced contempt for Chris- 
tian asceticism, was written in 416. The last important non-Chris- 
tian philosopher, the Neo-Platonist Proclus, died in 485. The 
schools of philosophy at Athens, which had continued to teach 
Neo-Platonism rather than Christianity, were closed by imperial 


decree early in the sixth century. 

In literature and philosophy, Christianity won a total victory. 
Not for more than a thousand years would it be possible for aity 
citizen of a Christian state to advocate rejection of any of its basic 
doctrines. But on the popular level, especially in rural commu- 
nities, the acceptance of Christianity had very different results. 
Traditional religious attitudes, instead of being d^oyed, were in- 
corporated into the new religion with only superficial modifications, 
and the neolithic heritage, which had already survived the impo- 
atioo of Aiyan gods in the seccmd millennium B.c., was readapted 
to the worship trf Jesus. This was made possible by the tra^w- 
mation of popular Christianity into a virtuaUy polytheistic rdigitm 

through the veneration of saints and ^ 

the nto^ of Jesus into ffie status of a goddess m all but lu^. 

Aff over enipto the local deities wor^ppf^ Ity 

time immemorial were replaced by 

Mary, and ttose new recipients of popular devotion were honmed 
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by some of the same rituals as their predecessors and credited with 
similar miraculous powers. Few traces survived of the worship of 
the Olympians, who had always been aristocratic and lurban deities; 
but the old chthonian religion associated with the processes of 
agriculture maintained much of its vitality. Under new names the 
peasants continued to revere a mother goddess, to mourn the killing 
of a male deity, to celebrate his triumphant resurrection in the 
spring as a token of the continued fertility of nature, and to honor 
the spirits of the dead and bring offerings to their tombs. Nor was 
this grafting of Christianity onto the neolithic tradition restricted to 
the illiterate. It is interesting to find that Monnica, the mother of 
Augustine, was in the habit of bringing cakes and wine to the 
graves of martyrs, apparently without any awareness of the beliefs 
in which this age-old ritual had originated. 

The heroic deeds of the martyrs now became the favorite theme 
of Christian writers. Thus a new mythology was elaborated to re- 
place that of the vanished Olympians. It was equally replete with 
miracles and other evidences of supernatural power, but it honored 
very different values: the endu|aiige_Qy|^g^p^|^^ 
in battle, ascetic self-mmtmcation instead of the perfection of 

arnm. Fa i*s w HPtsraro wm 

Mlf the sickly and masochistic tendencies that Christianity had ac- 
quired during its centuries of persecution. Men and women who 
had been roasted on grids or tom with iron claws or thrown into 
rivers with millstones around their necks or eaten by lions in the 
arena — these were the official exemplars of the new dispensation. 
Yet it is unlikely that this celebration of suffering exerted much in- 
fluence on popular morality. The saints were honored by most of 
their worshippers not for their heroism, but because they were 
miracle-workers. Even the tales of martyrdom usually included in- 
stances of supernatural protection, ^though — ^paradoxically — 
divine providence did not intervene to prevent the ultimate sacri- 
fice. The Peristephanm Liber of Prudentius omtains many ex- 
amples. Thus, St. Romanus was saved from being burned alive by 
a storm rain, and was then enabled to continue preaching ser- 
mtms after his tongue had been tom out, though God did not stop 
his persecutors ftmn finally killing him by breakifl^ his neck; St 
Agnes was saved from rape when a man vdio cast lustful eyes 
i^n her was blinded by a thunderbolt, thou^ was som a^* 
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wards beheaded; St. Quirinus continued floating and preaching to 
his disciples for some time after being thrown into a river with a 
stone around his neck and was finally drowned only in answer to 
his own prayers; the corpse of St. Vincent was first guarded 
against hungry animals by a raven and afterwards, having been 
dropped into the sea, was miraculously floated ashore in order that 
it might receive Christian burial. These evidences of magical power 
made the martyrs suitable objects of popular devotion, and it 
quickly became the custom for their adherents to pray to them and 
invoke their protection as though they were actually minor deities 
and to cherish their bones and other relics in the belief that these 
were still charged with a numinous force that could be used for the 
curing of diseases. The trade in such objects was already so well 
established by the later fourth century as to require legislative regu- 
lation. This was a prolongation of the old chthonian cult of dead 
heroes which had inspired Sophocles’ final celebration of the burial 
of Oedipus in the soil of Attica. The popular belief in the magical 
power of relics — a power exerted in total disregard of all ethical 
considerations — was a survival of even more primitive layers of 
human thought.® 

Meanwhile, the 

Bur me definition ofTmristiaoLflr^^ all converts at 

bapisinnad been required to subsenbe to a general profession of 
the faith, but different branches of the Church had adopted 
slightly different formulas, and there had been no generally ac- 
cepted creed. But with the elevation of Christianity into the official 
religion, it seemed important to secure agreement on the essential 


®A letter of Pope Gregory the 
Great, written at the end of the sixth 
century, strikingly illustrates the sur- 
vival of the old chthonian belief that 
the cenpses of great men retained a 
numinous power which could be de- 
structive as well as benefiooit. Such 
relics were “sacied** in the full primi- 
tive meaning of the word, so that it 
was dangerous to touch them. Ac- 
cording to Gregory, “the bodies of the 
ai^es Saint Peter and Saint Paul 
glitter with so great mirades and ter- 
rors in their churches that one cannot 
even ^ to pray there without great 


fear.” When the corpse of Saint Law- 
rence was accidentally exposed during 
building operations, those “who saw 
the body of the same martyr, which 
they did not presume to touch, all 
dM within ten days, so that none 
might survive who had seen the holy 
body of that righteous man.” An at- 
tempt to remove the bodies of the 

r Ues from Rome produced a ter- 
thunderstorm, after which the at- 
tempt was abandoned. See Bpistles of 
Gregory the Great, translated by 
James Barmby, IV, 30. 
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elements of its theology. Unfortunate^, it soon became apparent 
that Christians held sharply different opinions about the nature of 
the godhead, especially in the Greek Church with its metaphysical 
inclinations. Released from the perils of martyrdom and elevated 
to membership in the imperial ruling class, the bishops of the 
eastern provinces quickly became involved in speculative battles 
about the Trinity, launching anathemas against each other with 
reckless profusion and sometimes even inciting mobs to riot on be* 
half of their views. No sooner had one speculative problem been 
satisfactorily settled than a new one began to cause dissension, and 
the comprehensive formulation of Christian doctrine was not com- 
pleted for centuries. During the reign of Constantine’s son Con* 
stantius, according to the sardonic comment of the pagan historian 
Ammianus Marcellinus, bishops spent so much time hurrying to 
and fro to ecclesiastical synods diat the imperial transportation 
service almost broke down. This dreary series of d^ates provided 
many lurid examples of the degeneration of Christianity through 
its fusion with Platonism. The religion that had triumphed, at 
least in the eastern provinces, owed more to Alexandria than to 
Jerusalem and emphasized the gnosis of the philosophical schools 
more than the agape of the gospel. 

For several gmierations theologians were arguing about Christ’s 
divinity. The phrase “Son of God” by which he had always been 
described seemed to imply that he was somehow distinct from 
God the Father and should not be regarded simply as a manifesta- 
tion of the divine in human form, and his identification with the 
Logos of the philos(q>hers meant that this distinction had masted 
etmcnally and had not originated with the Incamatien. Was Christ 
equal to the Fadier, or subordinate? The Pandora’s box of Christo* 
h^cal argument was opened the Empm>r Constantine wbmi 
he summoimd the first General Council the Church to meet at 
Nicaea in 325, its fnimaiy function being to draft a statmnent of its 
belksfii. Owing laigdy to pressure from the Enqwnn’, who hhnself 
took a leading part in dm deliberations, the council succeeded hi its 

dijecdve. Anottii^ Jesus’ foil equally with God dm Father, it 
desorfbed 1^ as “God fnxn Ood. from lights true God frmd 
true God, begotten not made, tff oie substance die Father.” 

'This Icmala, howevm, tdd nm win univmal and dissent-' 

ing duitclmien soon began to rally thefr forom and tesort to po* 
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litical maneuvering and intriguing in order to secure its revirion. 
The Niceoe Creed was disputed, in particular, by the fdloweis of 
the Alexandrian theologian Arius, who declared that Jesus was 
subordinate to God the Father, homoioustos (of sitnilar substance) 
instead of homoousios (of the same substance). For a period the 
homoiousians won the support of the imperial government and 
gained control of the Greek Church, but the homoousian position 
was valiantly championed by another Alexandrian, Athanasius, 
and by most of the Latin Church, and finally triumphed at the 
Council of Constantinople in 391. Thenceforth all Christians ac* 
cepted the doctrinal position of the Nicene Creed. 

the H ofTspint. thus acmptmg a conception of the godhead as 
mysf^R^SlySmded into three persons^ Formulas reconciling be- 
lief in the divine unity with bSef in Se divine trinity were spon- 
sored by three theologians from Asia Minor, Basil of Caesarea, 
Gregory of Nazianzus, and Gregory of Nyssa. Some kind of trini- 
tarian doctrine had been implicit in the teaching of the early 
Church: apostolic Christianity had spoken of the Holy Spirit as 
though it were a distinct manifestation of divine power, and con- 
verts had always been baptized in the name of the Father, the Son, 
and the Holy Spirit, and had been immersed three times. But the 
activity of the Spirit had never been clearly distin^hed from that 
erf Jesus, and had apparently been manifested only in the inspiration 
of Christian converts, not in the government of the cosmos. Tbe 
strong appeal of Trinitarian doctrine to theologians owed more to 
TJeo-Plafftnium than to the gospels. Plj2]jfiUg had postulated two 
emanarions fro^e godhead: the djjinereasonjfhich bec^e 
i dentified with Christ and die divine wfflj^ fch became 

aa-S. » mnET - 

ri.,... nft fh. dkrinc tiOM of the ww pCT»o^y]^ 
a doctrine aoeordirif to Urigory ol Wyssa. lep^^ a 

middte ground between Jewish monotheism and Hellenic polythe- 

that of’ Mnnitrehiaas (also known M Sahd^ 

T 1 i|i i-iilffTTuTi 

the problem of Christ’s divinity gaw place to the 
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problem of his humanity, which occupied the Greek Church 
through most of the fifth, sixth, and seventh centuries. As against 
the orthodox contention that he was in some mysterious fashion a 
union of God and man, the Monophysites and, at a later date, the 
more moderate Monothelites denied his full humanity, while the 
Nestorians maintained that he had two separate natures. The orthol- 
dox position was afiSrmed at the Council of Chalcedon of 451, bul| 
was not fully established until the third Council of Constantinople 
in 680. 


Beneath all the hairsplitting and the political intriguing and 
wirepulling of this series of councils it is possible to discern some 
issues with real meaning. What was ultimately at stake in the 
^^nstrfo^a^ongjgrajgy involved the ^ 

’!!8V'''WWr8Hife^^ of the losTaTmuchytMorlSnal 

gospel aRlfmauon, there can be no doubt that the 

lutinr My ef thcttei'esies. The Nicene 

Creed , asserting thejmjrynjesmo^^ 

hood, implie d the tmtenf ial regeneration of tie whole of human 

^B^^As Irenaem H dwlMe3r*TOw“ lie' "ffingeil 

iflSTjod unless God has been changed into man?” ' Athanasius 
insisted that what he was defending against the Arians was man’s 
potential deification. Such a doctrine was humanistic, expressing in 
a new form the afiirmation of human values that had been the 
essence of the early Greek tradition and had always distinguished 
Hellenic culture frcmi that of the Orient. The denial of humanism 
was the und erlying intention rf ^e 

which refflBRSnr 'Ihe ioial separation of divinity and hu*, 

manity. , 

represented to s 

diat man coul d appr oach hnd only by shedding eve: 



thinking appeared in the Mo* 
npphysite and Nestorian movements. These were theoretically in ap- 
position to eadh other, as the dec lared 

the N^rians regarded him as 
bomjSumflm and thVHtfi. Mt they were aSEs in their inability to ac* 


r Qaoied by op. dt, 1, 145. 
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cept the fusion of manhood and godhead in one personality. These 
movements won their chief support among Oriental peoples who 
had never accepted the values of Hellenism, and became vehicles 
for the expression of the Oriental opposition to Helleno-Roman 
imperialism. The MonogJjjgjJgj>osition was defended by the native 
“Copti£|JpogulaJ^^OT^^2^which had been antagonistic to the 
ddnuni^t u&lc mmonty since the time of the Ptolemies, and by 
most of the inhabitants of Syria. It had, in fact, been anticipated by 
third-century Syrian theologians, especially by Paul of Samosata, 
who had been both a Christian bishop and an official of the inde- 
pendent frontier kingdom of Palmyra. Nestorianism spread into 
territories farther east, beyond the boundaries of the Roman Em- 
pire, and became the dominant form of Christianity in Persia and in 
central Asia. In this manner the opposition between Hellenic hu- 
manism and the Oriental belief in divine transcendence, which 
had been a main factor in the cultural history of the Near East ever 


since Alexander had built his empire, reappeared in Christian 
theology. The Monophysites of Syria and Egypt became, in fact, 
so fanatically hostile to the orthodox Christology that they eventu- 
ally welcomed the Mohammedan conquest of the seventh century. 
Mohammed was not a Christian, but he was at least an enemy of 
Hellenism and a spokesman for the Oriental concept of divinity. 

Thus, the belief that manhood and godhood were so nearly akin 
that they could be united in the person of Jesus was enshrined at 
the heart of the orthodox Christian mythology, in opposition to 
the Oriental denial of humanistic values. According to 
man 


had been made in the likei tp of Godl for 
igismjhe had become ggdMtfejyhfifl tlB BBSLllgity 

. _ trnnsfoTlTiatlC 


lao oecomc ytaif*" i fiiiiliii' 

vei^. Despite a revolutionary transformation m the 
»fi^^man personality, Christian theology coiitinu^ 
to affir m that the highest religious values were in accord wiA ^ 
nature of man and that their realization was a process 
fiUmcat rather t han nf se]f*^ilDgffiSSlpn» ... u 

miisibly, h^S toe ethical purposes of Chnstiamty wouM 
have been better served if the Church had remamed 
the simple afiSrmation that Jesus was a revelation of divi^ m 
human form, instead of attempting to define to “ 

philosophical terms. All the verbal and dialectic^ 
played hy generatioiis ot theologians could not make the Christian 
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conception of the nature of Jesus intelligible to the human mind. 
Even more incomprehensible, and more remote from ethical con- 
siderations, were ihe doctrines of the Trinity and of the separate 
identity of the Holy Spirit. Unlike the affirmation Christ’s two- 
fold nature, these myths satisfied no jemotional needs and symbol- ^ 
ized no moral values. Incapable of imaginative representation, th^t 
survived in Christian theology only as monuments of misplaced^ 
speculative subtlety. 

And although the creeds of ^ca^,and jaalKBli«n 
a victoiy of humanisin^er Orientalism, this victory was perhaps 


specially m the Greek Church. Christian 
thought had been so deeply influenced by the pessimistic mysticism 
of the Hellenic decadence that it could never afterwards be wholly 
disentangled from it. When Basil of Caesarea spoke of Christians 
as ‘^not concerning themselves with the body, nor deigning to waste 
a thought upon it, but as if passing their lives in alien flesh” and 
declared that the mind enlightened by grace “is at last initiated 
into the great speculations, and observes the great mysteries,” and 
when Gregory of Nyssa declared that the human spirit “must 
transfer all its powers of affection from material objects to the intel- 
lectual contemplation of immaterial beauty,” they were echoing the 
Platonic tradition, not the teaching cff Jesus.* The impulse to 
r^nidiate the material world had become a part of the Qiristian 
attitude in ^te of its inconsistency with Gtotian theology. The 
clearest dmnonstration of this Platmiization rtf Christianity was to 
be found in die art of tlm early Christian empire, which was the 
logical sequel of the art of late paganism, with no sharp break in 
the continuity of qurit and technique. It was sig^cant that the 
Church found it foible to adopt the HeUenistic cosmology, as 
first expounded in the Timaeus and afterwards improved by the 
astrcmomeis of Alexandria. Down to the Renaissance, Ghrikians 
ccmtinaed to regard the universe as a soles ci conocoitric dicles in 
which the uncertainties of sidiluoar life were contrasted with the 
unfailing legulari^ of die stars and a vast extent of space separated 
human cmruptioa from divine perfection. The sod could the to 
heavoi onty by shedding evoydiing that made it earthfy. 


*J.taen of St Raifl, tmuhled by 
K. }. Deferrari, CCXXXO, OCXXXIll 
Oratory of Nywa: On Vbtbdty, UUM- 


lotad by W. Moen sad H. A. WD* 

SOB, V. 
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The meaning of this attitude became manifest in the monastic 
movement. This represented a diversion into new channels of the 
emotional currents originally responsible for Christianity’s growth 
and triumph. With the absorption of the Christian Church into the 
Roman state, the revulsion against Helleno-Roman civilization and 
the hope of a new way of salvation could no longer find fulfillmoit 
simply in the profession of a new religion. During the fourth cen* 
tury a growing number of individuals sought personal salvation by 
withdrawing from society, giving away all their possessions, and 
devoting themselves, either singly or in groups, to the practice of 
asceticism. Exhibiting in a most extreme form the Christian con- 
viction that the values of the gospel were totally opposed to those 
of worldly society and that the existing political and economic 
order was inherently sinful and unjust, monasticism reflected the 
failure of early Christian thought to establish a relationship be- 
tween the temporal and the spiritual order. As long as this dichot- 
omy continued, Christianity could not give new strength to the 
Roman Empire, but tended, on the contrary, to weaken it. The 
monastic vwthdrawal must have been an important contributing 
factor to the fifth-century collapse of Roman power in western 


Europe. 

Affirming h uman Imotherhood and equality, the monk put him- 
self on a level with the poorest of his fellow creatures by surrender- 
ing all his property and living on the minimum necessary for sur- 
vival. Regarding all fleshly desires as evil, he prepared himself for 
the miiinnninm by trying to become a wholly spiritual being. The 
more extreme ascetics retired into total solitude, lived exclmively 
on bread and water, and cultivated every kind of physical discom- 
fort in the hope that this would lead them to the knowledge of 
God.* Some men were broken by the struggle with the flesh, suc- 
cumbing finally to sensual temptation or mental coUaj^. Con- 
temporary records make it plain that others were victonous. 
Many ascetics retained a remarkable degree of physical and menta 

•The upect or the ascetic life to- mere desire to be as ue^Ortabteas 


ward vMtAmodm mm h least aym- 
puthetk k the waodadon of saaeujy 
with dirt. Many of the early monte 
made a pradtiee of never even touch- 
ing water except to drihUng 
Their bdief that waahlng was sla^ 
may have bad deeper reasons than the 


Uiciv w •'W 

possible. The pohUc baths in the 
man citte< weTB Often centers of de- 
bauchery. Contempt for deaall^ 
was not restricted to ^s^ty. ^ 
Emperor Jidlan boasted of the Bee &St 
ran sdwut In Ms beard (see lus Wtee- 
pogfm, 338C). 
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health into extreme old age. Improbable as it may seem to the 
modem reader, there can be no doubt that long years of successful 
self-discipline gave them strength of character, serenity of spirit, 
psychological insight, and even some degree of worldly wisdom. 

The movement began in the deserts of Egypt, where Apollonius , 
of Tyana had encountered hermits long before the spread of the I 
new religion, and owed much of its impetus to the impression ^ 
made by one extraordinary individual. About the year 270 a young i 
man named Anthony, the son of a prosperous farmer in a village of 
Upper Egypt, gave away his inheritance and fled into the wflder- 
ness.^ It is significant that what impelled him to renounce all his 
worldly goods was the story of how Christ urged the rich young 
man to sell all his possessions and give the money to the poor. 
The protest against economic injustice was an important element 
in monasticism, though its remedy was to withdraw from society 
rather than to reform it. But while Anthony tried to practice the 
gospel ethic, he was also deeply influenced by superstitions in- 
herited from the old Egyptian religion. Egyptian Qiristians still 
believed in a multitude of supernatural beings with magical powers, 
though the gospel had transformed them from gods into agents 
of the devil. Settling first in an empty tomb and then for twenty 
years in an abandoned fort near the top of a mountain, and living 
on bread and water left for him by his friends, Anthony had to 
fight a long series of battles against the demons who regarded the 
desert as their peculiar domain. They tempted him by showing 
him a desirable young woman and a handsome boy, tried to 
frighten him by assembling herds of lions, wolves, and snakes, and 
even physically assaulted him. The friends who brought him 
bread used to hear “the sound of tumult and of outcry, and to see 
flashing spears, and at night they would see the whole mountain 
filled with fiery phantoms.” ‘ Eventually fiiey insisted on breaking 
in upon his solitude, chiefly because they were convinced that his 
long austerity must have given him miracubus powers for the cure 

* % Jeromt, always jealous of made it plaiii, however, that Andiony 
other men’s fame, insisted dtat the was not the first of the Christian ber- 
finmdm' of monasticism mu not An- mits. thongji he was much die most in- 
thony, hut a certain Paul, aiio had re- fluential. 

tired into the desert twraty years ear- ^Palladius: The Parodist of the 
lier. But his Inogn^y of Paul is too Holy Fathers, translated by A. 
r^Iete wifli miradm to have any his- Wallis Budfe, 1, 43. 
torteal vaiidi^. Adunaajns’ biogn^diy 
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of diseases. Anthony responded to their appeals, and demonstrated 
such impressive numinous powers that his fame quickly spread 
through all Egypt. 

Down to his death close to his hundredth year Anthony con- 
tinued to spend most of his time in the desert, settling finally in a 
little oasis close to the Red Sea where he could grow his own food; 
but in his later years he made occasional visits to Egyptian cities 
in order to cast out devils and perform other cures and to confirm 
the faith of his fellow Christians. In spite of his firm belief in the 
physical reality of the phantasms that assaulted him in his desert 
solitudes, he was plainly a man of magnetic personal force. Al- 
though he had the intellectual equipment of an Egyptian peasant, 
speaking no Greek and apparently not even learning to read, he be- 
came one of the most widely known men of his time, even receiving 
letters requesting advice from the Emperor Constantins. 

Anthony gave such prestige to the ascetic life that thousands of 
other Egyptians were soon following his example, some of them 
assembling in communities, others preferring solitude. Throughout 
the fourth century the most flourishing monastic colonies were at 
Nitria, thirty-seven miles across the desert from Alexandria, and 
at Scete, across an additional forty miles of trackless sand. Here 
each candidate for sanctity lived in a stone hut roofed with 
branches and furnished with a sheepskin, a lamp, a jar of oil, and 
occasionally a few books, while his larder consisted of a few dried 
peas and lentils and a little bread and honey. The monks sup- 
ported themselves by plaiting palm leaves into baskets and mats, 
which they carried into Alexandria to sell at infrequent intervals. 
Their austerities sometimes became competitive, each of them try- 
ing to support life on as little food as possible and to outdo his 
neighbor in the practice of prayer and fasting. In these colonies 
there was little collective discipline, and individuals made their 
own rules. Some ascetics, however, preferred a more rigidly organ- 
ized type of community which would provide spiritual guidaiice 
and make possible a division of labor. In about 320 an ex-soldier 
named Pachomius founded an institution with a mUitaty type of 
discipline, which soon had over a thousand inmates. This was the 
first Christian monastery. 

In the course of generations the flight to the desert evoked a con- 
siderable body of biographical literature, beginning with the life 
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of Anthony written by Athanasius. Nothing illustrates more sharply 
the revolution of values that was transforming classical civilization. 
The hermits found peace and happiness by repudiating all civic 
obligations and ambitions and reducing existence to its barest 
essentials. They preferred the bleak expanses of the desert to the 
city life that had been regarded for a thousand years as necessary 
for truly human development. No doubt many ascetics were chiefly 
motivated by the fear of hell and the hope of earning eternal salva- 
tion; as they could no longer prove themselves worthy of heaven 
by risking martyrdom, they tried to demonstrate it by voluntary 
self-punishment. Yet one should not overemphasize the more mor- 
bid aspects of early Christian asceticism. The hermits wrestled 
with carnal desires which they had come to regard as sinful, but in 
the literature of the desert a pathological obsession with the cor- 
ruption of the flesh appears as the exception rather than the rule. 
The strongest impression to be derived from many of the recorded 
sayings of the early desert fathers is that they found an immediate 
and positive contentment in their way of life. In spite of its auster- 
ity, the desert meant serenity and freedom. As one of the early 
recluses declared in his old age, after Scete had become over- 
crowded: “the sparseness of those who at that time dwelt in the 
desert was gracious to us as a caress; it lavished liberty upon us, 
in the far-flung vastness of that solitude.” ‘ The hermit was re- 
leased from economic burdens and civic respcmsibilities and from 
the whole oppressive atmosphere of the Helleno-Roman decadence. 
There was a poetic quality in the lives of the desert fathers, though 
it was a poetry not of pagan daylight but of the starlit darkness.* 
The monks did not forget tlm Christian ethic ot charity, and 


^Quoted by Helea Wadddl: The 
l>eaert Faihers, f* 20. 

^ There m fact, a pastpral ele- 
ment about ^ whole movement; it 
repretented the aame idealizatkm of 
the primitive, in contract with uihan 
sophisticadoii, that had in^ed the 
pMry of Theocritus. A wealthy Ro- 
man lady of the late fourth century 
who went into retirement at Rethle- 
hem in Palestine made the parallelism 
eiqidhdts thou|^ the esn|diMiaed the 
dlRetencei between Chrimn ami pa- 
gan pastonalism^ this little villa of 


CSirist, everything is rustic, and 
apart from the singing of Psalms, there 
is silence. The plou^iman driving his 
share sings an alleluia. The sweating 
reaper diverts himself with Psalms* 
and the vine dresser clipjping the 
^loots with his cinrved pninmg knife, 
hums some match fh>m DaviC These 
are the songs of our district These are 
the pc^idar love-tays. This is what 
flh^herds whistle; tw is what heart- 
ens the dUers of the sod.** Quoted by 
B. K. Rand: Founders of the Mid- 
dk Agar, p, 119, 
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much of the literature emphasizes their courtesy and generosity. 
“A dry and even diet joined together with loving-kindness” was 
one man’s formula for sanctity. The monk should hate “relaxa- 
tion of the body and vainglory”; he was close to salvation if he had 
“humility and poverty and judgeth not another.” Many of the anec- 
dotes display a most scrupulous anxiety not to give offense to any- 
one. But the fundamental conviction that caused these men to go 
out into the desert was that God could be found only in private 
meditation, not in social activity, all civilization being necessarily 
corrupting. In the words of the Abbot Alois, “except a man shall 
say in his heart, I alone and God are in this world, he shall not 
find peace.” ‘ The whole movement was deeply influenced by the 
doctrines of Origen, as was demonstrated in the writings of its most 
influential theoretical exponent, the fourth-century theologian 
Evagrius. Following Origen, the monk sought salvation through a 
mystical gnosis, to be achieved by the suppression of all distracting 
emotions. Evagrius felt that he was close to salvation when, at the 
end of his life, he could say that for three years he had not felt 
fleshly desire.* 

During the fourth century the Egyptian monks became generally 
known elsewhere, and in other parts of the empire men began to 
respond to the same impulse to repudiate civilization. Ascetics 
sought seclusion in forest huts and mountain caves arid on unin- 
habited islands, though climatic conditions were nowhere else so 
favorable as in Egypt. The movement spread into Syria, where it 
was marked by the most extreme austerities, and into Asia Minor 
and the Balkans and die islands of the Mediterranean. It was car- 
ried into western Europe by Martin, a native of the Balkans who 
settled as a hermit near Tours, in Gaul, about the year 356, and 
who displayed smne of the childlike simplicity and the love for na- 
ture and wild animals which afterward distinguished Francis of 
Assisi Pagan writes, along with some more rationalistic Chris- 
tians, violently denounced ^e monks for deserting their civic re- 
^mnsibiUties and voiced dieir horror of the anti-civilized values and 
view of Hfe inherent in the movement, but it reflected too much of 
the sensfl>ility the age to be checked by any reasonable argu- 
ment. 

•WaSCell, op. cit., w. 87, 88, ‘For Evagrius, «e Ow*fflaiMjwick: 
147 , John Csustea. 
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Some of the early monks came from upper-class backgrounds, 
but the large majority seem to have been men of humble parentage 
and little or no education. The whole movement had, in fact, a 
markedly democratic flavor, by contrast with the aristocratic and 
authoritarian tendencies represented by the bishops of the post- 
Constantinean Church. Asceticism not only offered a way of escape 
from civic obligations; it was a means of achieving power and 
prestige, becoming, in fact, the poor man’s pathway to greatness. 
There was a deep significance in the words with which the theolo- 
gian John Cassian spoke of one of the Egyptian monks, a certain 
Abbot John; “He sprang from obscure parents, but, owing to the 
name of Jesus, has become so well known to almost all mankind 
that the very lords of the temporal world who hold the reins of 
empire and are a terror to all powers and kings, venerate him as 
their lord, and from distant countries seek his advice.” ’ 

For theologians austerity led to the knowledge of God, but the 
popular mind was more interested in its concrete and utilitarian 
effects. There was a deeply rooted conviction, inherited from prehis- 
toric times, that extreme asceticism and the mastery of all fleshly 
desires automatically resulted in a numinous power which would 
manifest itself in miracles of healing and in worldly wisdom. The 
saint was the successor of the primitive shaman and medicine man. 
For this reason the hermit’s cell was not likely to remain secluded. 
The peasants of the neighborhood would seek his help and bring 
him offerings of food, as formerly they had come to the priests 
of local deities. When he died, his bones and other relics continued 
to be charged with power, and the possession of his corpse some- 
times led to battles between rival communities. ~ 

The most widely read of the lives of the monks were those which 
especially emphasized their supernatural gifts, implying that any- 
one who devoted himself to praying and fasting, never bathed, and 
endured the most complete physical discomfort could always cure 
diseases, tame wild animals, and give advice on practical problems. 
The collection made Palladius near the beginning of the fifth 
century. The Pwadise of the Holy Fathers, was particularly replete 
with marvels. Some of the tales related by P^adius were pure 
folklore, such as his account of how a woman was changed into a 

' Quoted by E. M. Pfckmaii: The Mind of Latin Christendom, p. 333. 
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mare by a sorcerer with whom she had refused to commit adultery 
and how she was changed back into her proper form by the 
ministrations of a Christian hermit. Other marvels attributed to 
the desert fathers had a more specifically Christian flavor. Pal- 
ladius told a story of a monk who, wishing to cross a river, was 
embarrassed by the necessity of undressing and thereby seeing his 
own naked body, but who was rescued from his dile mma by ac- 
quiring the power to walk across the top of the water. This may be 
described as Christian hagiology at its worst.' 

Throughout the fourth century the more sober leaders of the 
Church resisted the degradation of the saint into the magician, ad- 
mitting that miracles were sometimes possible but refusing to ac- 
cept them without strong evidence and insisting that the only true 
purpose of the ascetic life was the knowledge of God. The conflict 
between sophisticated and vulgar Christianity was especially bitter 
in Gaul, where the bishops, most of whom belonged to the Gallic 
aristocracy, tried to check the fame that Martin of Tours was win- 
ning both as a miracle-worker and as a representative of democratic 
attitudes. But in the course of generations the belief in the magical 
power of sanctity grew more widespread and even the ruling classes 
came to believe in the virtues of asceticism. In 39S one of the 
richest and most cultivated of the Gallic landowners, Paulinus, 
gave up his wealth, abandoned the writing of secular poetry, 
and retired into religious seclusion with his wife and a few friend 
at Nola in Italy.' This sensational event, which was regarded by 
other Gallic aristocrats as a kind of betrayal, illustrated the trend 
of the times. One of Paulinus’ friends, Severus, subsequently wrote 
a widely read life of Martin of Tours, laying great emphasis on his 
supernatural powers and arguing that he surpassed all the Egyp- 
tian hermits as a worker of miracles. 

The most extraordinary examples of asceticism were the East- 
ern pillar saints. Toward the end of the fourth century an illiterate 
Syrian shepherd of the name of Symeon resolved to achieve sanc- 
tity by standing perpetually in the same spot, without moving or 

spaliadlus: op. dt., I, 50, 115. thdr coniiaiied use at wheaten bread 

'Accustomed to luxury, Paulinus ami— to Paulinus* great dismay— in- 

and his wife found it difficult to live as sisted on cooking them meals woord- 

austerely as was expected of them. A ing to the redpe given in BzekH iv, 

disc^le of Martin of Tours who vis- 2^12. 
ited them at Nola was shocked hy 
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sitting down. Not far from the city of Antioch his admirers built 
him a pillar over a hundred feet high, with a railing around its 
summit to protect him from falling, and here, through all weath- 
ers and vicissitudes, he continued to stand for thirty years. A lad- 
der enabled disciples to bring him food and seek his guidance on 
spiritual and practical problems. When he died, troops prevented 
his corpse from being stolen by marauding Arabs, and transported 
it into Antioch, where it became one of the most prized treasure^ 
of the city. Even more remarkable was the career of Daniel, an-> 
other Syrian of humble origin, who took his stand on a pillar in 
a suburb of Constantinople in the year 460, when he was fifty- 
one years of age. This manifestation of austerity earned such uni- 
versal admiration that he became one of the most powerful fig- 
ures in the empire, being frequently consulted on delicate politi- 
cal problems by the emperor himself. On one occasion when civil 
war was imminent, Daniel left his pillar and (the soles of his feet 
being completely worn away) was carried into the center of the 
city in order that he might use his influence as a peacemaker. He 
then tetumed to his pillar and continued to stand on it until his 
death at the age of eighty-four. 

Eventually the ascetic impulse was brought under control and 
diverted into more constructive channels through the development 
of more organized forms of monasficism, with rules of behavior 
that struck a reasonable balance between laxity and austerity. 
After Pachomius the most influential figure in the early develop- 
ment of institutionalized asceticism was Basil of Caesarea. About 
the middle of the fourth century he founded a monastery in Asia 
Minor with a system of discipline which became a model for other 
communities. Institutional monasticism was soon afterwards in- 
troduced into Italy, chiefly by Jerome, but the most successful of 
the early western communities was tiut of Lerins, established in 
about 400 on an island close to the modern city of Cannes. The 
greatest leader of the movement in the west was John Cassiut, a 
theologian ol Balkan origin who spent smne years in Egypt and 
Palestine and founded the monastery of St. Victor near Marseilles 
about 410. Distrusting miracles, emphasitihg hard work as well 
as austerity, and providing mudi excelkmt m^ advice, especially 
with nrferenoe to the sin of accidia to which monks were espe- 
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ciaUy liable,^ Cas$ian’s Institutes and Conferences set the stand* 
ards for the whole future of western monasticism. 

By perpetuating in a new form the communal spirit that bad 
characterized the first-century Church, keeping the ascetic impulse 
within reasonable limits, and promoting economic and intellectual 
progress, monasticism performed most useful social services, es- 
pecially during the Dark Ages of western Europe. Lerins, located 
in an area that the modem world has dedicat^ to pleasiure, was 
for a long time an important center of learning and culture, and 
its example was followed by other western institutions. Yet the 
social value of monasticism was largely a by-product, unintended 
by the founders of the movement. Monks were expected to devote 
themselves to work, partly in order that they might be self-sup- 
porting and partly because of its therapeutic value in guarding 
them against carnal temptations. But their purpose was always 
personal salvation, not the promotion of social welfare. 

This whole impulse of escape from social life shows how deeply 
Christianity had been influenced by the pessimism of its environ- 
ment. During the fourth century the Church became so deeply 
permeated with this attitude that it could never regain the origi- 
nal optimism of the gospel. Officially, it condemn^ die Gnostic 
and Manichaean heresies and continued to afiinn the goodness of 
nature and the coming resurrection of the body; yet in practice 
Christian ethics now displayed a growing revulsion against the 
flesh as inherently sinful and unclean. In its fear of carnal desire 
Christianity even began to find spiritual merits in physical disa- 
bility. The fourth-century poet Prudentius described how the mar- 
tyr Laurentius, ordered by pagan magistrates to produce the gold 
and silver that the Church was supposed to have hidden, assem- 
bled a group of Chrisdan invalids and cripples and declared that 
these were its only true treasures, “lliese are the disciples of light 
whom a feeble body contracts lest through the good health of the 

^ There it no predie En^idi eqniva- the early afternoon. The Frmch 
lent for accidk. Usually tran^tra at word ennui hat much tlw same conno- 
it refers primarUy to the emo- tationt. It is perhaps a sign of ^iritual 
tfomd condition ot which inactivity ia degeneracy ^t in modem dvilizatioa 
the result. Cattian defined it as “wea- ennui it no longer regarded as morally 
tinets 'or anxiety of heart” and (>b- raprehentible. 
served diat It was most prevalent in 
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flesh the mind should swell to insolence. When sickness destroys 
the limbs the soul thrives more vigorously.” ^ 

The sense of sin attached itself particularly to the strongest of 
man’s natural impulses. The Church never forgot that Jesus had 
taken part in the wedding feast at Cana, nor did it repudiate 
Paul’s common-sense advice to his converts that it was better to 
marry than to be inflamed with sexual desire; yet by the fourtji 
century it had come to believe that celibacy was a preferable con^ 
dition, no matter what emotional conflicts it might entail. The fact 
that man’s sexual organs responded only to carnal desire, not to\ 
conscious control by the will, came to be regarded as proof that 
the sexual act was essentially sinful. That children could not be 
propagated without lust was the curse inflicted on Adam and Eve 
in punishment for eating the forbidden apple. Christians who pro- 
duced children in marriage were exempted from guilt, yet, accord- 
ing to St. Ambrose, it was through the inherent shamefulness of 
the sexual act that Adam’s sin was transmitted to all his descend- 
ants. All men were worthy of hell because all men were conceived 
in lust. Such an attitude, which scarcely appeared in Christian 
writings before the fourth century, was closer to Manichaean 
dualism than to the teaching of the Gospel. It produced an ob- 
sessive craving for physical purity which had a lasting effect on 
Christian attitudes. 

The psychological results were luridly illustrated in the letters 
of St. Jerome. Bom in Illyria in 340 mid educated largely in Rome, 
he became the greatest scholar of the early Latin Church, being 
mainly responsible for the standard translation of the Bible, the 
Vulgate. In temperament he was a typical man of letters, who 
seemed more akin to an Erasmus or a Voltaire than to the desert 
fathers. Because he loved the classics, he found it diflEicult to ac- 
cept as the word of God Hebrew writings that seemed to him 
“harsh and barbarous,” and believed that he had been rebuked in 
a vision for preferring Ckero to Christ. Cantankerous and ego- 
tistical, he was indeed not a likely candidate for sanctity, and his 
letters pungently reveal his low opinion of most of his contempo- 
raries. Yet Jerome deemed it necessary to adopt a life of celibacy 
and do battle with his own fleshly impulse, chiefly, it would ap- 


*Qiiot«d by Kckmu; ep. dt., p. 31S. 
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pear, firom fear of hell. As a young man he spent three years as 
a hermit in the Syrian desert, punishing his body and dream- 
ing constantly of Roman dancing girls. “My face was pallid with 
fasting,” he declared afterwards, “but my heart was hot with de- 
sires in my cold body." After living in Antioch and Constantinople 
he returned to Rome in 382 at the request of the Pope in order 
to introduce monastic institutions into Italy, and then retired 
to a monastery at Bethlehem, where he spent the last thirty years 
of his life. His letters, most of which were written to aristocratic 
Roman women, consisted largely of exhortations to perpetual 
chastity. Lest they should be tempted to marry and bear children, 
he reminded them in crude detail of the physiological needs of 
infants. Virgins should be perpetually on guard against their own 
carnal desires; they should abjure wine and hot food and live 
solely on cold herbs, and they should never bathe lest they be cor- 
rupted by the sight of their own nakedness. The Behemoth that had 
been so admiringly described in the fortieth chapter of the Book of 
Job as the most remarkable of God’s creations seemed to Jerome to 
symbolize the devil. Behemoth’s “strength,” according to Job, “is 
in his loins, and his force is in the navel of his belly.” By loins and 
navel, Jerome declared, the Bible meant the male and female 
sexual organs.' 

One of the most extraordinary documents of early Christianity is 
Jerome’s dissertation De Custodia Virginitatis, which was written 
as a letter to a girl of fourteen. To this young prot^gde Jerome 
described his own early struggles with sensual desire. He went on to 
assure her that by devoting her life to Christ she could enjoy a 
heavenly lover who would more than compensate for the lack 
of an earthly husband. “Let the seclusion of your own chamber 
ever guard you; ever let the Bridegroom sport with you within. If 
you pray, you are speaking to your Spouse; if you read, he is speak- 
ing to you. When sleep falls on you. He will come behind the wall 
and will put his hand through the hole in the door and will touch 
your flesh. And you will awake and rise up and cry: T am sick 
with love.’ ” ' 

*Jei^e; Letters, tranalated by original does not say lledi*: it says 
F. A. Wright. XXII, 30, 7, 11; (veWrem). This was apparently 

LIV, 4, 10; evil, 11. too strong for lerome’s Englidt trans- 

* Jerome: op. dt.. XXII, 25. The lator. 
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If all believers had lived in accord with Jerome’s principles, 
Christianity would quickly have become extinct. The Church 
gradually worked out a double standard of morality, requiring 
strict asceticism from the clergy, but permitting laymen to earn 
salvation by following more humanistic rules of tehavior. This 
dualism reflected a radical disharmony in Christian doctrine 
tween the original teaching of Jesus and Paul and the otherworldw 
pessimism acquired during later generations. The impulse of ascetip 
escape was never again so strong as during the fourth centur 
and in later ages, under the influence of Augustine, Christian 
doctrine no longer made such a sharp separation between the 
Church and the world and laid increasing emphasis on the perme- 
ation of social life by Christian ethics. Yet a long series of C^tian 
ascetics continued to affirm the transcendent value of total chastity 
and to project their sexual wishes, with little or no disguise, upon 
the heavenly bridegroom. 



4 


The Dawn of Western 
Civilization 


T here can be no doubt that Christianity brought new life to 
Helleno-Roman society. The vigor and experimentation dis- 
played after the adoption of the new religion were in marked con- 
trast to the dreary uniformity characteristic of the first and second 
centuries. But as long as the Church believed in a sharp separation 
between the natural and the spiritual order, it could give no new 
strength to the imperial government. A civilization cannot preserve 
its vitality unless its institutions are seen as embodiments of ulti- 
mate values and ideals. According to the teaching of fourth-cen- 
tury Christianity, ultimate values could be realized only in the 
coming kingdom of heaven, and all existing institutions were too 
deeply tainted with sin to be worth defending. Chris tia n writings 
of this period make it plain that there was no longer any sufficient 
willingness to maintain the fabric of civilized society. Many of 
the most vigorous and idealistic citizens of the empire no longer 
cared to participate in social activities, but preferred to leave its 
preservation to divine providence. In spite of the fact that the rule 
of the emperors was declared to be in accord vnth the will of God, 
thus acquiring a new basis of legitimacy, devout citizens believed 
diat the pursuit of iiulividual salvation was more important than 
their du^ to the state. 

This attiturk was justified by means ctf an irrational confidence 
in God’s govmnment the world. Retaining the primitive bdief 
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that religious observances were a guarantee of earthly good fortune 
and combining it with the otherworldliness of Christianity, the 
Church declared that God could be trusted to protect his wor> 
shippers and that the only way to secure peace and prosperity was 
to be worthy of them by pious living. During the barbarian in- 
vasions of die fifth century, Christian leaders repeatedly insisted 
that the people of the empire had brought their misfortunes upon 
themselves by their own wickedness. “By our sins the barbariaiK 
are strong,” declared Jerome; “by our vices is the Roman army del 
feated,” ‘ But Jerome was not referring to the failure of the Roman 
people to perform their patriotic duties; he meant that the invasions 
were instigated by God as punishments for sin. According to the 
predictions of Paul and other New Testament writers, the empire 
was expected to last until the final time of troubles heralding the 
end of the world. When human wickedness had been sufiiciently 
rebuked, God would restore the imperial peace and order. The 
ascetic who devoted his life to prayer did more to secure divine aid, 
and hence contributed more to the welfare of society, than the 
soldier or the statesman. Most Christian writers set out to minimize 
the catastrophes they were witnessing, in the belief that the adop- 
tion of the true religion must necessarily be a guarantee of God’s 
protection. 

The result of such an attitude was a gradual breakdown of cen- 
tral authority in the western provinces of the empire. Its immediate 
cause was the advent of barbarian invaders, but it should be em- 
phasized that this was made possible only by the reluctance of 
citizens to perform their civic duties. The invaders were relatively 
few in number, and Roman-trained armies were usually capable 
of defeating them. But the will to defend the empire was lacking. 
Many Roman citizens, expressed by high taxes and bureaucratic 
regimentation, actually preferred barbarian rule.’ Especially sig- 

* Letters, LX, 17. enemy lest they die under the afllic- 

^Accordiiig to OrosKu, writing in tions of the State’s {wsecution. . . • 
417: “Certain Ronums are to be found Howevo' much they differ from those 
among them who prefer an impover- to whom they have fled, both in cus- 
ished freedom among the barbarians toms and languages, and however 
to the ni^tmare of taxation among muoh they ate tried by the odor of the 
the Romans.” Salvian declared in 445: bodies and clothes of the barbarians, 
“Many of them, induding persons well they nevertheless prefer to endure an 
born and educated, are fleeing to the unnuniliar life among the barbarians 
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nificant was the general reluctance to serve in the army, in conse- 
quence of which the imperial government had adopt^ the fatal 
policy of recruiting its forces largely from barbarian mercenaries. 
The legions supposed to defend the empire against German raiders 
were now composed largely of German troops and were even led 
by German-bom generals. 

In the late fourth century a new movement of peoples in the 
Germanic North was initiated by the arrival of the Huns from 
Asia. Flying from these formidable invaders, Germanic tribes 
began to press southward and westward and to seek refuge within 
the borders of the empire. Rome had admitted and absorbed similar 
groups in earlier centuries, and no particular difficulties were an- 
ticipated, especially as most of the Germans had already accepted 
Christianity, although in its Arian form. The influx of barbarians, 
however, was too large for successful assimilation; nor could the 
soldiers of the Roman army be trusted to defend the government 
against their kinsfolk. In consequence, the imperial authorities 
were unable to regain control of the situation. 

In 378 the Visigoths, who had been admitted into the Balkans 
but afterwards mistreated by Roman officials, defeated and killed 
the Emperor Valens in the Battle of Adrianople. For the next 
generation they gave little further trouble, but early in the fifth 
century they began to move into Italy. The empire had recently 
been divided into eastern and western sections under different 
emperors, one of whom ruled at Constantinople and the other 
at Ravenna, which had replaced Rome as the imperial headquarters 
in the west.' The government at Ravenna promptly summoned 
most of the legions from the Rhine frontier to meet the threat, but 
they failed to prevent the Visigoths from seizing and plundering the 
City of Rome in 410. These were the first foreign invaders to cap- 
ture the city for more than eight hundred years. Meanwhile, the 
withdrawal of the legions left the northern provinces inadequately 

to an unjust harshness among the Ro- had been reunited by Constantine. In 
mans.” Quoted by E. M. Pickman: 395, on the death of the Emperor The- 
Tke Mind of Latin Christendom, pp. odosius, it was divided between his two 
273,274. stms. But in spite of this administra- 

’ The experiment of setting op dif- tive separation, the ^ emfure was re- 
ferent administrations for the eastern garded as still a unity, the two em- 
and western 'provinces had first been perors being cmadered as partners, 
tried by Diocletiaii, but the empire 
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defended Against other groups of barbarians. During the next 
generation, the Burgundians moved into eastern Gaul, the Angles 
and Saxons occupied eastern Britain, the Vandals swept across 
Spain into northern Africa, and the Visigoths, evacuating Italy, 
settled in southwestern Gaul and in Spain. Ravenna, guarded by 
its marshes from attack by land, remained at first the official capi^ 
of the western empire, but its emperors had little authority outsi^ 
the city and were wholly dependent on the army. In 476 the last qf 
these puppet rulers was removed by a German-bom general 
Shortly i^erwards, the Ostrogoths invaded Italy, and yet another 
Germanic tribe, the Franks, took possession of northern Gaul. 
Thus the traditional order came to an end in all the Latin provinces 
of the empire. 

For contemporaries, it should be emphasized, this was by no 
means the end of the Roman Empire. The traditional authority was 
still represented by the emperor at Constantinople, and after the 
deposition of the last of the puppet rulers at Ravenna he was re- 
garded as the rightful sovereign of the whole empire. Even the 
barbarian chieftains recognized his supremacy, at least in theory. 
Their role was at first restricted to their own tribesmen, and it was 
only gradually that they began to organize new kingdoms. Nor did 
the advent of the Germans mean any immediate revolutionary 
change in social organization. They were now settled within the 
imperial domain, living side-by-side with the previous inhabitants, 
but most of the land remained in the possession of the same oc- 
cupants, and many of the wealthy families continued to control 
their estates and their tenants and to cultivate the arts and letters 
with a sublime unawareness that they were living through a major 
historical catastrophe. Contemporaries saw tmly a temporary break- 
down of the central authority and a consequent increase in disorder. 
Socie^ began to be atomized into small units, and new responsibili- 
ties for the protection of life and property were assumed by the large 
landowners and more especially by the bishops of the Church, most 
of whom belonged to the aristocracy and were hence accustomed to 
rule. Thus the movemmit toward feudalism which had been initiated 
during tiie ffisturbances of the third century was earned farther. It 
was generally assumed, however, that the old order must eventually 
be re-established. This assumption oontimmd, in fact, to dmninate 
political tbinkiog in western Europe through tiie whole d the Dark 
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and early Middle Ages, as was shown by the establishment of the 
Hply Rcnnan Empire/ 

This lack of understanding was due in part to the teaching of 
the Church. God, it was supposed, would not permanently with- 
draw his protection from the empire that had so recently leamiMl to 
honor and worship him. Christian writers like Augustine were 
much concerned to minimize the shock of such events as the sack 
of Rome, arguing that many comparable catastrophes had occurred 
in pagan times and that the practices of war had become more 
humane since the adoption of the new religion.” Persons who took 
refuge in churches, Augustine pointed out, had been spared from 
massacre; and even if a number of Christian virgins had been 
raped, this was probably permitted by God in order that they 
might not become sinfully proud of their chastity. An even more 
extraordinary incomprehension of events was exhibited by the 
writers of fifth-century Gaul, such as Sidonius Apollinarius. A 
wealthy aristocrat, man of letters, and Christian bishop, Sidonius 
was born in 430 and died in 488, thus witnessing the final col- 
lapse of Roman power in the west; yet, to judge from his writ- 
ings, the Gallic upper-class families continued through all the dis- 
orders to live in much the same fashion as their ancestors of the 
previous century. Sidonius seems to have found the Germans dis- 
turbing chiefly because of their lack of social graces. He complained 
that they greased their hair with rancid butter, wore clothes of skins, 
tattooed their cheeks green, fed too heavily on unsavory messes, 
and spoke harshly and loudly. His letters show him performing his 
duties as landowner and bishop and taking measures to protect and 
feed the people of his diocese. Before assuming these administrative 
responsibilities he had continued to write poems m the traditional 

*The most curious example of the truth not requiring demonstration, 
persistence of this fliusion is Dante’s ®The work of Orosius, Adversum 
Oe Monarchia, written early in the Paganos, which remained the mwn 

fourteenth century. Dante affirmed source of historical information 

that the Roman Empire was estab- throughout the Middle Ages, was writ- 

lished by God in order to give peace ten in 417-18 at the suggestion of Au- 
to the world and prepare the way for gustine in order to ^monstrate ffiat 

Christianity, and regarded the current me adoption of Chrishanity had 

emperor (a German prince called brought about greater w<^dly pro^jcr- 

Henry of Luxembourg) as the direct ity. Orosius ransacked the whole rec- 

legal successor oi Augustus. The con- ord of pre-ChnsUan ^ 

tinuity of the Roman and Hdiy Roman dcnces of contmuous misery and mis- 
empirts was asaunied as a aetf'evident fortune. 
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rhetorical style. These have been described as marking “probably 
the utmost extreme of indurated conventionality that literary art 
has ever reached.”® 

Thus, the-end of the Roman Empire in the western provinces was 
followed not by an abrupt break in the tradition of civilization, 
but by a slow and gradual decline. For centuries trade and in- 
dustry continued to decrease, cities decayed, localities becanie 
economically and culturally dependent on their own resource^ 
facilities for education disappeared, and disorder and insecurity 
were almost universal. Only the monasteries preserved vestiges of 
civilized life, thereby serving a practical purpose by no means 
envisaged by their founders. The decline continued until the 
Carolingian Renaissance of the eighth century. Then, after a brief 
revival, another fall was precipitated by the raids of the Northmen. 
Not imtil after 1000 was there a definite upward turn. 

In the east, on the other hand, there was no dark age. The New 
Rome founded by Constantine on the Bosporus became the 
guardian of the ancient heritage, and its emperors retained control 
of the Hellenic provinces. During the period when the west was 
being overrun by the barbarians, the eastern empire, relatively 
free from attack, was able to reorganize its institutions and find 
new sources of strength. It remained rich and vigorous for another 
six hundred years, and was not finally extinguished until the 
Turkish capture of Constantinople in 1453. Though Byzantine 
civilization displayed little creativity in literature, philosophy, or 
the sciences, its vitality was proved by its capacity for survival and 
by its aesthetic expressions. Ihe sixth century saw the greatest 
achievements in the visual arts since the Athenian golden age al- 
most a thousand years earlier. The artistic genius of the Greeks 
continued to manifest itself down to the Turkish conquest, and 
even into the sixteenth century. 

The Byzantine Empire was a continuation ctf that of Rome, 
with no break in institutional development; but it was able to re- 
verse the trends toward social disintegration which had been so 
manifest in the western provinces. Civilization was more deeply 
rooted in the Hellenic provinces, where it had had a much longer 

‘Dfil: op. dt, p. 334. See aleo in Eaiy CMsthm GaU. 
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and more inspiring history. In spite of elaborate bureaucratic 
regulations, trade and industry continued to flourish, and the con- 
centration of landownership was checked, much of the land being 
held by small freeholders. Even more significantly, the govern- 
ment ceased to rely solely on barbarian mercenaries for the de- 
fense of the empire, and was able to find new reserves of citizen 
soldiers among the peasants of Asia Minor. The emperors retained 
the broad powers and the elaborate Oriental ceremonial inherited 
from Diocletian and Constantine, but they were expected to 
govern in accord with law, and could not o^erwise claim obedi- 
ence. Frequent rebellions against rulers who were felt to have 
abused their powers showed that the citizens of the empire were 
by no means the submissive victims of a military despotism. The 
spirit of Byzantine politics was, in fact, thoroughly Greek, and 
the volatile individualism, the passion for argument and intrigue, 
and the lack of mutual trust wMch had cursed Greek society dur- 
ing the era of the city-states continued to be conspicuous qualities 
of the citizens of Constantinople. Out of a total of one hundred 
and seven Byzantine emperors, no less than sixty-five were either 
forced to abdicate or removed by poison, strangulation, stabbing, 
or some other violent means. Yet, in spite of their stormy and often 
sordid history, the Byzantines, unlike their Greek ancestors, had 
acquired enough sense of unity to hold an empire together. 

What made the Byzantine achievement possible was the trans- 
formation of Greek Christianity into an instrument of social sta- 
bility. But this transformation meant the sacrifice of much of the 
ethical dynamism of the original gospel. The Christianity of By- 
zantium was the mystical and metaphysical faith of the Alexan- 
drians, and was closer to Plotinus than to Jesus in its underlying 
spirit. It still meant giving to the poor — Constantinople was filled 
with institutions of public charity — ^but its main emphasis was on 
the hope of a mystical union with God rather than on the trans- 
formation of earthly life.' As the protector of the true religion, the 


^The chief souroes of Christian 
Neo-Haumism were the mystical writ- 
ings attributed to the convert of Paul, 
Dionydns the, Areopagite. These were 
probal^y written somewhere in the east- 
ern provino^ early in the ^th wntury. 
By a further comusion Dionysius was 


subsequently identified with the Chris- 
tian martyr who became the patron 
saint of France under the name St 
Denis. In consequence, the wi^gs 
bearing his name acquired almost ca- 
nonical authority in western Europe 
during the Middle Ages. 
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Byzantine state claimed the loyal support of all Qiristians, but the 
emperors recognized little obligation to give practical effect to the 
teachings of the gospel. No other society in history has been so 
deeply permeated with Christian piety, but the piety of the Greek 
Church was compatible with an unblushing freedom from all moral 
scruples in the pursuit of worldly glory, l^e state had, in fact, a^ 
sorbed the Church, making use of the Christian faith for its ou|a 
temporal purposes. The emperor claimed broad ecclesiastical pov^ 
ers, and the official head of the Church, the Patriarch of Con^ 
stantinople, was usually his subordinate. Even though some 
patriarchs were strong enough to claim independence and even to 
rebuke erring emperors, the religion they represented was mystical 
rather than ethicd, with little practical efficacy.’ The more devout 
Greek Christians continued to seek salvation by retiring into mon- 
asteries. Byzantine monasticism, unlike that of the Latin Church, 
performed few social services and, by withdrawing able citizens 
from the service of the state, remained an element of weakness in 
the social structure. 

During part of the sixth century the empire was strong enough 
to imdertake the reconquest of the western provinces, and the ex- 
pected restcmition of Roman authority seemed actually in process 
of realization. During the reign of Justinian, Byzantine armies re- 
gained control of northern Africa, Italy, and part of Spain, at the 
same time d^ending the eastern border provinces against the 
Persian kingdom Ot the Sassanids. But this ambitious program was 
ended by a new threat from the East. The early seventh century 
saw the sudden emergence from ffie deserts of Arabia of the re- 
ligion of Mohammed. Mohammedanism preached a wholly tran- 
scendental deity congenial to the Near ]^tem-mind, and had a 


*Tlw famiMu patriarch of the early 
fifth oeatuiy, John Otryaoeton, de- 
clared: “When there ie need of any 
go^ thing from above, the Emperor 
is wont to resort to the priest, but 
not the priest to the Eoroeror.” 
(Quoted by Chester Q. Starr: CMttza- 
tion and the Caeaars, p. 371.) Rut 
Chrysostom paid for his indqiadenee 
by being banished from Constantino- 
ple add dying \A exile. In the course 


cd the nmct mousand years a fCw later 
dturchmen made similar dahns, but 
more tj^ical was the statement of a 
sixth-century patriarch: “Nothing 
must be dMc m the Church that is 
contrary to the will and commands of 
the Bmieror.” (Quoted by Charles 
Diehl: ByzaMinm: Oreatnets and De- 
dine, traadated by Naomi Walford, 
p. m.) 
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strong appeal to those peoples in the border provinces, dominated 
by Greek ruling minorities since the conquests of Alexander the 
Great, who had never accepted the humanistic values and theology 
of Hellenism. Monophysite Christians, unable to believe in the 
union of God and man in the person of Christ, preferred the 
rule of the Arabs to that of the Greeks. Thus there began a new 
phase in the age-old conflict between East and West. Arabic armies 
conquered Syria and Egypt, occupied Persia, and moved across 
northern Africa into Spain. Meanwhile, much of northern Italy 
was seized by a new group of German invaders, the Lombards. 
The Byzantines were compelled to adopt a defensive policy and con- 
centrate on holding Asia Minor and the Balkans, although they 
did not finally abandon their last foothold in Italy until the 
eleventh century. 

The seventh century was marked by disorder and retreat, but 
through the eighth, ninth, and tenth centuries, under strong 
rulers, Byzantium was able to hold her own against the Moham- 
medans and at the same time to conquer and assimilate a series 
of barbarian invaders from the North who had settled in the Balkan 
peninsula. Protected from land assault by the immense line of 
ramparts built in the fifth centiuy, and controlling the trade routes 
between Europe and the Orient, Constantinople, “the city guarded 
by God,” remained a stronghold of Hellenic civilization. With its 
immense population, its architectural splendors, its institutions of 
learning, and its traditions of fine craftsmanship, it maintained a 
wealth and sophistication that were not equaled anywhere in the 
Western world until the time of the Renaissance. 

In literature and thought, the prestige of the Hellenic heritage 
was an incubus that stifled creativity, but the Byzantine spirit 
flowered in its religious art Technically, this represented an or- 
ganic continuation of the art of late paganism, with no break in the 
line of develo^ent; but after the advent of Christianity, art ac- 
quired a new power and a new radiance and exuberance. How 
much it owed to its Hellenic and Roman background and how much 
it borrowed from Near Eastern countries like Syria, Armenia, and 
Iran are unsettled questions. Its most important sources appear to 
have been Roman, although it was certainly influoDoed Ity the 
decorative traditions erf the East. But whatever was acquired from 
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non-Christian cultures was molded into new forms appropriate to 
the sensitivity of Byzantine Christianity.* 

Christian art had begun in the catacombs long before the time of 
Constanrine. But the symbols used by the first Christian artists — 
anchors and doves and fishes and representations of the Good 
Shepherd in the form of a beardless Hellenic demigod — conveyed 
little of the Christian spirit and did not differ appreciably from the 
third-rate popular art of paganism. Not until after the officiM 
adoption of Christianity and the consequent diversion of the main 
current of Helleno-Roman art into Christian channels did a genu- 
inely Christian art begin to develop. The main characteristics of 
late Roman painting and sculpture were then carried over into the 
art of the Church, at first with little change. Sarcophagi of the 
fourth and fifth centuries differ from those of earlier periods only 
in portraying scenes from the Bible rather than from pagan 
mythology. In the course of generations, however, art gradually 
became infused with a new spirit. During the fifth and sixth cen- 
turies distinctive styles and iconographic traditions became as- 
sociated with Christian worship wherever the survival of civiliza- 
tion made artistic creation stiU possible. Although the most pro- 
ductive centers of Christian art were in the Hellenic and Asiatic 
provinces, some of its finest and most characteristic achievements 
occurred in Italy, so that it is somewhat misleading to speak of 
the work of this period as “Byzantine.” 

Sculpture was not the most appropriate medium for conveying 
a view of life which sought to negate corporeality and a ffinn a 
transcendent reali^, and the characteristic art form of the post- 
Constantinean Church was mosaic, which had already had a long 
history as a mode of decoration and now became expressive. Most 
(ff the mosaics of the eastern provinces were obliterated after the 
Arabic and Turkish conquests. Early examples have survived in 
churches in Rome and Salonika,* but the finest extant achieve- 


* The standard representation of 
Christ as bearded originated in Syria, 
and was not generally accepted else- 
ehere until die sixdi century. This is 
one dear indicntiaa of Near Eastern 
influence on the development of Chris- 
tian art 

* The chnrdt of Hagios Georgios at 


Salonika is a particularly interesting 
monument of the transition from pa- 
ganism to Christianity. Origintuly 
built as a pagan temple similar to the 
Pantheon m its design, it became a 
cburdi in the fifth century. Its bril- 
liantly ccdored mosaics n^resent 
Christian sidntt standing in fiont of 
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meats ^ at Ravenna, especiaUy the row of imperial dignitaries in 
San Vitale and the lines of smnts and martyrs in San Apollinare, 
which date from the reign of Justinian. The immobile figures 
confronting the spectator, the lack of depth, the non-reaUstic en- 
largement of the more important figures, the unsmiling and somber 
intensity of the facial expressions — all this in the mosaics linked 
them with the bas-reliefs of late Roman paganism, while the 
rhythmic repetition of similar gestures and decorative patterns 
suggested the influence of Iran. But the figures in the bas-reliefs, 
however distorted, had remained corporeal, and Iranian art had 
conveyed no transcendental meaning. In the mosaics the figures 
appeared to float in air, the feet barely touching the ground; 
portrayed against gold or blue backgrounds, they seemed bathed 
in a celestial envelope of light. With their radiance of color and 
masterful unity of design, they affirmed an exuberant assurance of 
salvation which could not be paralleled in their pagan antecedents. 
This was the art of a society with an unquestioning trust in mystical 
realities. 

The greatest expression of the Greek Christian spirit was the 
Hagia Sophia in Constantinople, completed in S37 during the reign 
of Justinian. This also was the product of a long evolution of 
aesthetic tendencies originating in Roman paganism. Although the 
designers of the building, Anthemius of Tralles and Isidore of 
Miletus, were Greeks from Asia Minor, they found their chief 
models in earlier buildings in the City of Rome. 

Some early churches were round or octagonal, but the most 
frequent type had a structure derived from the Roman basilica, a 
rectangular building used as a law court or for other public 
purposes. With its broad central nave and flanking side-aisles with 
rows of columns, the basilica was easily adapted to the needs of 
Christian worship, which, unlike the worship of pagan deities, 
took place indoors. Could this form be fused with the domed style 
developed in late Roman baths and temples, thus fulfilling in a 
single structure both die practical needs the new religion and its 
mystical sense? The engineering problem involved — ^that of plac- 
ing a round dome over a square structure — ^was not easily solved, 
aiKl Roman architects had begun to wrestle with it even beftme the 


iau^inaty bidldingi aad other decora- trayed in wall painUaga at PompeiL 
tiva leminiaceot of tboae por- 
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adoption of Christianity, most notably in the mausoleum of Dio- 
cletian at Split. It was fully mastered for the first time in the Hagia 
Sophia, in which the dome was supported on pendentives, or 
curved triangles, placed at the four comers. Technically, therefore, 
this building represented the completion of trends inherent for 
centuries in Roman architectural development. The aesthetic result 
was that, while reproducing the feeling of a transcendental unin 
and totality that had been expressed in later Roman building, i^ 
conveyed also a new ethereal sense of lightness and airiness which' 
made it an appropriate place of worship for the new religion. 

Like the Roman dom^ buildings, the Hagia Sophia was de- 
signed as an organization of inner space, its external appearance 
being relatively unimpressive, but its unity was both more com- 
prehensive and more complete than in any earlier structure. 
Studied in detaO, its pillars and arches, balconies and side-aisles 
seemed to have an infinite complexi^, while the brilliantly colored 
marbles and the vast expanses of gold mosaic gave an impression 
of overpowering richness. But the eye of the spectator never lost 
the immense central shell, and always came to rest finally on the 
slowly curving dome suspended over the building like the vault of 
the s^. By an extraordinary feat of technological genius, this ap- 
peared weightless and ethereal, floating in air like the figures in the 
mosaics. In the wrnds of the contemporary historian Procopius, it 
seemed to be hanging by a golden chain from heaven rather than 
supported on scflid masonry. The Hagia Sophia had none of the 
sense of lestless stress and striving so powerfully conveyed by 
Gothic cathedrals. It was an afiSrmation of peace and mystical 
consummation.* 

Was the Hagia Sophia Christian or PlatonicT Christianity had 
given Byzantine civilisation its trust in divine providence, but, as 
interpreted in terms of Hellenic philosc^^hy, it had lost its orig- 
inalfy dynamic and progressive quali^. Tte kingdom of heaven 
was to be achieved not by human effmt and suffering in the 

* Unlike tbe Panhenoo, the Hagie meaaurinK four aerei) have been un- 
So^ia is atiU atructuridly intact and covered. D^ved of its original bril- 
not a rula, Imt it has probably Imt liant coloring, what survives is merely 
even more ^ the {nssa^ of time. Its a hollow shell. It is stiU dhAgured, 
marbles are faded and its pavements mmeover, by flotations from ths Ko- 
braken, and ndatbely Utde of its mo- ran. 
saics (whkb once oovsred a ^lace 
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temporal world, but immediately and eternally, by mystical unicm 
with God. The sense of peace and fulfillment of the Hagia Sophia 
recalled Plotinus* absorption into the One-All rather than the pity 
and charity of the gospel. The same loss of human sympathy wm 
conveyed in the figure of the Pantocrator, which, in later phases 
of Byzantine art history, became the standard representation of 
Christ. This solemn embodiment of divine omnipotence had little in 
ctmunon with the loving and suffering Jesus of history, but was the 
appropriate expression of a religious faith that identified the wor- 
ship of God with the service of the emperor. 

The early eighth century saw a break in the continuity of the 
Byzantine cultural tradition. An imperial dynasty of Syrian origin, 
the first of whom was Leo the Isaurian, prohibited the use of 
religious pictures on the ground that spiritual realities could not 
be represented in material forms. This “iconoclastic” movement 
was an expression of the Asiatic denial of Hellenic humanism 
which had previously manifested itself in the Monophysite heresy, 
and was accompanied by an attack on the whole Hellenic heritage 
in culture and education. But after more than a century of con- 
troversy the Hellenists regained control of the Byzantine state and 
church, bringing about a renaissance both of religious art and of 
classical studies.' There was never much new development in 
Byzantine art, but both in architecture mid in frescoes and mosaics 
the tradition retained its vitality through most of the Middle Ages. 
Through the medium of illuminated manuscripts, especially il- 
lustrated copies of sections of the Bible, the knowledge of Byzan- 
tine iconography was carried to western countries. 

Western civih^tion owed an immense debt to Byzantium. Con- 
stantinople was the chief center from which, aftm the Dark Ages, 
culture was again diffused throughout western Europe. Yet, de- 
spite its borrowings from the eastern Mediterranean, Western 
civilization remained Roman rather than Greek in its essential 
spirit. It acquired its basic belies frmn the Latin rather ffian the 
Greek fathers, and Latin Christianity, in spite of its legalistic em- 
phasis, bad retained more of the original gospel spirit.' In the 

'See IL'R. Bdear: The Cbuiieal tbzaaA the medhiin of die Oredc 
tleriiage. Chapter £ Chordi, to other Balkan oonotries and 

'The Byzantine niirit was trans- to Russia. In all these couatrieB rdl> 
initted directly to moSen Greece and, gion remained mystical radier than 
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western provinces the sense of duty and obligation that had 
permeated Roman paganism were transmitted to the new religion. 
Its spokesmen never forgot that Christianity was primarily ethical, 
although their interpretation of its teaching often seemed closer to 
Stoicism than to the Gospel. Even before the breakdown of Roman 
rule, Latin religious leaders were beginning to overcome the di-i 
chotomy between the spiritual and the natural order and to affirm! 
that Christianity meant the permeation of all temporal institutions ' 
by the spirit of the gospel. In the West, the Qiurch was not 
swallowed up by the state, but remained an independent organiza- 
tion capable of judging and rebuking the conduct of secular rulers. 
The power acquired by the clergy of the Latin Church, and espe- 
cially by their leader, ffie Bishop of Rome, could easily be abused, 
but it was based on a recognition that Christianity should be a 
guide to practice and not merely an assurance of otherworldly 
salvation. 

The first great champion of clerical authority in the Latin 
Church was Ambrose, Bishop of Milan from 374 until 397. A 
member of the Roman ruling class who had been a civil adminis- 
trator before becoming a bishop, Ambrose was deeply influenced 
by Stoicism, as was shown in his writings on ethics, and retained 
some of its original republican spirit. When the Emperor The- 
odosius was guilty of ordering the massacre of several thousand 
inhabitants Salonika as a punishment for disobedience, Am- 
brose refused him admission to the church at Milan until he had 
done penance and made restitution. "The bishops are wont to 
judge Christian emperors,” he declared, “not emperors the bish- 
ops.” ' This successful insistence that the emperor must conform 
to Christian ethics had no precedents, and was rarely paralleled in 
die history of the Greek Church. 

During the period when the barbarian invaders were overrun- 
ning the western provinces, the beliefs of the Latin Church were 
cmnprehensively restated by Ambrose’s convert and pupil Augus- 
tine, ffie greatest intellectual figure of the laities empire and the most 

ethical and practical, and aerved as be traced back to the original diff^- 
8 snpport for secular political institu- ences between Greek and Latin Qiris- 
tions and ambitions. Some of the tianity. 
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important Christian theologian since Paul.” Although his think- 
ing was full of inconsistencies, and much of it reflected the super- 
stition and the moral dualism and asceticism of his age, he reaf- 
firmed the essential doctrines that differentiated Christianity from 
all pagan philosophies. More clearly than any other theologian, he 
found in Christianity a new beginning not oidy for personal moral- 
ity, but also for sociology and metaphysics. Above all, by declaring 
that Christian love was the fulfillment of man’s secular quest for 
social order, peace, and justice, he showed that it was possible 
to bridge the gulf between earthly kingdoms and the kingdom of 
heaven. He was the first Christian theologian to think politically 
as well as ethically. This was indicated in the title of his greatest 
book, in which the kingdom of heaven was described as a civitas, 
or community of citizens.^ If the Hagia Sophia reflected the By- 
zantine conservation of the Heileno-Roman tradition, Augustine’s 
De Civitate Dei looked forward to the new society that emerged 
after the collapse of Roman power. Although Augustine was in 
many ways the child of his time, his theology was at bottom the 
expression of a new sensitivity, leading to radically new views of 
reality and marking the dividing-line between classical and modem 
culture. 

Bom in North Africa in 354, the son of a pagan father and a 
Christian mother, and probably of Berber descent, Augustine was 
trained to be a teacher of rhetoric, and until his conversion at the 
age of thirty-two was concerned chiefly with professional success. 
While living the normal life of a young Latin intellectual, he sought 
explanations for the human situation first in Manichaeanism and 
afterwards in Neo-Platonism. Both these systems he seems to have 
accepted as intellectual formulations rather than as ethical guides, 
his resistance to his mother’s Christianity being largely caused by 
fm of its moral rigor, especially in sex. His conversion occurred 
while he was a teacher at Milan, where he had come under the in- 
fluence of Bish<^ Ambrose. Like that of Paul, it was an emotkmal 
convulsion, not an act of conscious choice; hearing a child in a 

the City 
fuU dg- 
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neighboring house ciying the words “toUe, lege,” “take up and 
reed," he interpreted this as a divine command, and on opening 
his Bible found a passage in Paul’s letters which condemned 
"chambering and wantonness." Responding to what he believed 
to be the will of God, he abandoned his professional career and 
retired to North Africa to live a monastic life. Yet, although he 1 
attributed his final conviction to divine grace, it is evident that he 
had already been moving toward Christianity because of a grow- 
ing realization that it explained human life more adequately than 
any dualist philosophy and also because it promised personal 
consolation through the direct communion of God and the in- 
dividual soul. Man found God within himself, not as in Neo- 
Platonism by becoming absorbed into the whole, but as a living 
presence ranting love. “These pages present not the image of 
this piety,” he declared of the writings of Plotinus and his dis- 
ciples, “the tears of confession. Thy sacrifice, a troubled spirit, a 
broken and a contrite heart, the salvation of the people, the Bridal 
City, the earnest of the Holy Ghost, the Cup of our Redemption. 
No man sings there. Shall not my Soul be submitted unto God? 
for of him cometh my salvation. For He is my God and my salva- 
tion, my guardian, I shall no more be moved. No one there hears 
Him call. Come unto Me, all ye that labor. They scorn to learn of 
Him, because He is meek and lowly in heart; for these things hast 
Thou hid from the wise and prudent, and hast revealed them unto 
babes.”* 

For Augustine, as for Paul, philosophy was rooted in personal 
experience, deriving its postulates from the direct awareness of 
spritual realities. While expounding Christian metaphysics, he 
therefore explcnred the processes by which he had found God. His 
Confessions display a candid self-observation and a psychological 
sttbdety unknown in the lit^ture at paganism. Marcus Aurelius 
had written his meditations as a specimen of Stoicism, but Augus- 
tine dhl not set out to present a specimen of Christianity; he was 
ocmcemed with emotional truth, deducing his religious beliefs from 
experience instead of twisting experimice to make it conform with 
dieoty. Inter^sreting the self with the aid of new categories, he was 
like an expkm entering unknown territory; and his Confessions 

*Confmfon», trandated by Edward Ptuey, VH. 
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axe filled with a sense of wonder at the complexities of the human 
psyche, and seem often to foreshadow the modem novel. His self- 
portrait is not wholly likable. Posterity has not easily condoned 
the callousness with which he dismissed his mistress in order to 
facilitate the good marriage that his mother planned for him, or 
the speed with which he formed a second liaison when his marriage 
was postponed. His concern with personal salvation leaves an im- 
pression of an egoistic self-concentration and almost feminine de- 
pendency. He can easily be analyzed as the victim of the domineer- 
ing mother who — ^in spite of her concern for the salvation of his 
soul — ^was equally intent on his professional success. But Augus- 
tine’s autobiography remains one of the supreme examples of the 
Christian acceptance of man as he was, not as he ought to be. 

For Augustine, philosophy began with the consciousness of in- 
dividuality; even if man’s self-awareness was mistaken, it was still 
an awareness of something. This led to a recognition of the ob- 
jective reality of truth and other values, and for Augustine, this 
meant a recognition of the existence of God. From his inner knowl- 
edge of God man derived the fundamental postulates by which he 
could proceed to knowledge of the external world. Christian faith 
was thus the essential prerequisite for the understanding of nature 
and history. The leap from the apprehension of values to belief 
in the Christian God was, of course, an intuitive affirmation and 
not a logical deduction, the knowledge of God being an inner 
certainty (at least for those who had received the gift of grace) 
which did not need to be demonstrated by external evidence. 
Augustine never tired of repeating the words attrffiuted to Isaiah 
(by a mistranslation of the Hebrew) in the Latin version of the 
Bible: “unless you believe you will not understand.” “Believe in 
order that you may understand” remained the guiding principle 
of all philosophical speculation for the next ffiousand years; and as 
long as belief meant a total acceptance of the whole structure of 
CathoUc doctrine and practice, intellectual progress was inhibited. 
But any system of thought must be based on postulates that are 
prior to intellectual analysis, and are therefore matters Of faith 
rather than of reason. In every age the current sensibility and 
of opinion cause certain assumptions to appear as self- 
evident, and the only test of their validity is operational, implicit 
in the Christian view of God were assumptions about the nature of 
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reality which would enable Western civilization to move beyond the 
levels achieved by Greece and Rome. 

The chief postulate of Platonism had been the reality of the 
realm of ideas. Augustine retained much of the Platonic way of 
thinking that he had acquired before his conversion, particularly 
its epistemology and its mathematical mysticism; and the conse- 1 
quent inconsistencies in his philosophy led to long controversies i 
among the medieval scholastics. But the God whom he learned to ' 
know at Milan was very different from the divine mind of Hellenic 
philosophy. He was the God who bad revealed himself in the 
Jewish Scriptures and in the personality of Jesus, and was there- 
fore dynamic as well as static, a source of love instead of an im- 
personal One-All. Interpreting reality by the postulates derived 
from knowledge of the Christian God, Augustine restated the three 
fundamental affirmations that had been absent from Platonism and 
were basic to the new Christian view: that the whole world, and 
not merely the forms and ideas, was the creation of God and there- 
fore rational; that man was an individual soul endowed with per- 
sonality, instead of being merely a spark of divinity imprisoned in 
matter; and that history was a meaningful process directed by the 
divine will. 

Much in Augustine’s thinking reflected the superstitions of the 
fourth century and had no permanent validity. Accepting the con- 
ventional notion of divine justice, he wasted much futile intellectual 
effort in trying to demonstrate that the righteous were rewarded and 
the wicked punished in this life. If a good man suffered mis- 
fortune, it was either a rebuke for an act of sin, a warning against 
wrongdoing, or a trial of his virtue. He believed in the power of 
relics to cure diseases, and recounted twenty-one miracles of heal- 
ing which he had personally witnessed or could vouch for. But the 
main drift of his thinking was more enlightened and more realistic. 
As everything that happened was the work of God, and God was 
orderly, there was no distinction between what was normal and 
what was miraculous, or between knowledge and revelation. “Na- 
ture is all order and all miracle, but the miracle is the order, and 
greater than any miracle performed by man is man himself.”” 
This meant that everything in nature, including those accidents 


* Qnotod by Coduime: op, eit, p. 443. 
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and imperfections that Hellenic philosophy had attributed to the 
irrational influences of matter, was capable of rational explanation. 
In the distant future, with a different climate of opinion, this 
Christian world-view would make scientific advances possible. 
Like all the Church fathers, Augustine himself had no interest in 
science, regarding the knowledge of God as the only knowledge 
worth pursuing and interpreting all natural phenomena as merely 
symbols of divine truths. But implicit in his philosophy was a new 
concept of the natural order. Repudiating the Hellenic categories 
of idea and copy, form and matter, thought was moving beyond 
the impasse in which it had been trapped by Plato and Aristotle. 

Augustine showed a similar fourth-century bias in his view 
of man. More vehemently than any earlier Christian writer, he in- 
sisted on man’s bondage to original sin. Inheriting corruption from 
Adam, man was incapable of any good thing unless he was en- 
lightened by grace, and grace came only from God and could not 
be earned by human effort. This doctrine of total depravity and 
divine election led Augustine into a number of controversies, espe- 
cially with the British theologian Pelagius, who declared that man 
was free to choose or reject salvation. The Catholic Church did 
not wholly follow Augustine, but preferred the more moderate 
“Massilian” doctrine of John Cassian and other Gallic theologians. 
For Augustine, moreover, as for his master Ambrose, the especial 
sign and source of sin was sexual concupiscence. "Lust has to be 
waited for to set those members in motion, as if it had legal rights 
over them, and sometimes it refuses to act when the mind wills, 
while often it acts against its will. . . . From this concupiscence 
whatever comes into being by natural birth is bound by original 
sin.” * 

Yet in spite of Augustine’s emphasis on original sin, he wholly 
repudiated the Manichaean duatem that he had accepted as a 
young man. Nature, being the creation of God, was good, and evil 
was not a positive force, but a negation. “No nature at all is evil, 
and this is a name for nothing but the want of good. ... If sin 
be natural, it is not sin at all.” Every desire was for something 
good, and the essence of sin was the choice of a partial rather than 
a universal good. “The soul, loving its own power, relapses from 

^On Marriage and Concupiscence; C. L. Comuh, m, 266, 275. 
Works of St. Augustine, translated by 
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the desire for a common and universal good to one which is in> 
dividual and private. . . . Not even Catiline himself loved his 
own villanies, but something else, for whose sake he did them.” 
The imiverse, considered as a whole, was planned by Ood as a 
work of beau^ in which sin and evil were necessary, the beauty 
being “achiev^ by the opposition of contraries, arranged, as it 
were, by an eloquence not of words, but of things”; and man, en- 
lighten^ by grace, could learn to love and accept the divine order. 
‘The right will is well-directed love, and the wrong will is ill- 
directed love.” For the core of the human being was not a divine 
spark or a contemplative intelligence, but a loving and suffering 
person. Man was what he loved, and love was the source of all 
movement and aU order. The ultimate purpose of human life was 
to be found not in knowledge but in love, not in freedom from 
disturbing emotions but in the attachment of man to the divine 
order and to his fellow men. “The citizens of the holy city of 
God, who live according to God in the pilgrimage of this life, 
both fear and desire, and grieve and rejoice. And because their 
love is rightly placed, all these affections of theirs are right.” ‘ 

All Augustine’s moral and philosophical works may be re- 
garded as preparatory to the political and historical afibmations 
of the City of God. Begun as a defense of Christianity against 
pagan arguments that the new religion had failed to protect Rome 
from the Visigoths, it developed into a comprehensive interpreta- 
tion the new view of life. His mockery of the pagan gods, his in- 
sistence that the thnes were actually improving and catastrophes be- 
coming less frequmt, his descriptions of miraculous cures, and his 
attempts to prove the truth of every sentence in the Bible are of 
merely historical interest. But his general view of human life and 
human destiny has had a continuing influence on Western civOiza- 
tion. 

The structure of the bode, with its contrast between the earthly 
built on human egoism and tlm heavenly city built on the love 

God, reflected the fourth-cemnry devaluation (ff all temporal 
institutions. A\^|ustine did not believe in a terrestrial millennium, 
chkfly because it imiflied indulgence in carnal jfleasuies. Although 

■ Cby of Cod, trendated fay Maiciu p. 488. The Dods traadation b not al- 
Doda. XI, 1$, 18, 22i XIV, 9. Con- ways accural* and should be used widi 
fesdont, II, C. N. Cochrane: op. dt, emtios. 
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the city of God was foreshadowed in the Church, it could beccone 
a reality only in the afterlife. This implied that progress was im- 
possible and that history had no significance. But as he developed 
his theme Augustine did not maintain this sharp dichotomy be- 
tween the two cities. Even though the earthly city could not 
achieve true justice, it nevertheless represented man’s innate de- 
sire for peace and order, and hence should not be repudiated as 
evil. “The things which this city desires cannot justly be said to 
be evil. . . . They ate good things and, without doubt, gifts of 
God.’’ ‘ The true importance of the City of God lies in its recogni- 
tion, in contradiction to its initial premises, that all political order is 
good and therefore worthy of Christian support. In spite of Augus- 
tine’s devaluation of earthly life, he regarded Christianity as not a 
negation but a fulfillment of man’s earlier political and social de- 
velopment, providing him with the ideals and standards of justice 
that he had sought in vain as long as he was alienated from God. 

The meaning of history was to be found in man’s quest for a 
universal order and peace in which the uni^ of the whole would 
be in perfect harmony with the freedom of individuals. This ideal 
harmony was in accord with nature and with the will of God, 
though on account of man’s sinfulness it could not be attained in 
this world. Looking back over the long history of the empire, 
Augustine insisted that the achievement of Rome, as of every 
earthly commonwealth, had been constantly corrupted by hiunan 
pride and egoism. Alienated from God, the Romans had not known 
true justice; and “there is no republic where there is no justice. 
. . . Justice being taken away, then, what are kingdoms but great 
robberies?’’ * Yet at the same time Augustine also saw the empire 
in Virgilian terms as an expression man’s aspiration for peace. 
For Augustine, as for Paul, Roman power had been exerted to 
repress human wickedness, having been partially guided by the 
natural law that God had given to mankind. And although true 
justice could be realized <mly in the commonwealth of God, an 
earthly commonwealth could achieve an approximation of it by 
adopting rtirisriati beliefe, so that progress within the temporal 
tmfor was possible. Christianity, he declared, meant “seciu% for 
the welfare and renown of a commonwealth; for no state is per* 


*CHyotOod,XV,A. 
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fectly established and preserved otherwise than on the foundations 
and by die bond of faith and of firm concord, when the highest 
and truest good, namely God, is loved by all, and men love each 
other in Him without dissimulation because they love one another 
for His sake”® 

Thus, Augustine ended not by rejecting all earthly cities, but 

seeing them with a double vision. In so far as they were guided 
by ideals of justice and order, they deserved loyal support; yet 
when judged by religious standards they were all corrupt^ by sin 
and should never be identified with absolute good. Law was neces- 
sary in order to control human egoism, yet obedience to law could 
never make men virtuous; it was “a means of intimidating the evil 
and enabling the good to live more quietly among them.”® 
Rules of private property were necessary on account of human 
greed, though if men were guided by Christian love, all property 
would be held in common. All human government was good to the 
extent that it represented justice and natural law; but it was always 
imperfect, and could therefore claim only a limited allegiance from 
its citizens. The ultimate authority belonged to a higher law re- 
vealed to Christian believers. Combining the insights of Jewish 
prophets and Hellenic philosophers, and adding a new dimension 
to political theory by means of the gospel doctrine of the kingdom 
of heaven, this conception became the starting-point of Western 
thinifing about the state. From it was derived the whole Western 
tradition of liberty under law. 

After Augustine there were no important creative figures in the 
Western Christian tradition for six or seven hundred years. As the 
Western provinces sank into the Dark Ages, the Latin Church 
could preserve little of the classical heritage and displayed an in- 
creasing distrust of the mind and the senses. Struggling to maintain 
standards of order and morality in a barbaric society, it emphasized 
original sin and the hc^w of an otherworldly salvatimi and sought 
to conttol men’s minds by a growing reliance on magic and mir- 
acle. Like the Greek Church, though in a very different environ- 
ment, it preached an absolute religious unity and universalism, 
derived more from Plotinus than from the Gospel, in which the 

*Qooled fttnn Angostme’s letters in 'Quoted by Cochrane: dt, 
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diversity of the phenomenal world lost all meaning and value. In- 
dividuals could achieve salvation only by complying with the dic- 
tates of the Church; natural objects were significant only as symbols 
of transcendental realities. The sharp contrast between the uni^ 
affirmed by belief and the anarchy of actual social conditions was 
the most striking feature of Western culture during the Dark and 
early Middle Ages. 

In the twelfth and thirteenth centuries, however, with the growth 
of political order and economic production, a new epoch of cre- 
ativity began in western Europe. The affirmations of Christianity, 
chiefly in their Augustinian formulation, provided guidance and 
stimulation for aesthetic and intellectual exploration. These affir- 
mations remained the basic pc^tulates of Western thought, even 
for men who repudiated the moral and theological claims of the 
Church. Supported by the Christian faith in the unity and goodness 
of nature, in the value of the individual personality, and in the 
ultimate harmony of freedom and order. Western man began to 
create new political institutions establishing liberty under law, to 
produce literature and art that were increasingly infused with the 
enjoyment of natural phenomena, and, in the course of time, to 
apply the concept of natural law to the understanding and control 
of natural forces. 



List of Books 


A comprehensive bibliography, even one including only recent 
items, would, of course, be impossible. This list is restricted 
to books to which 1 have made direct reference and which are 
available in English, along with some others which I have found 
especially useful or suggestive. 

TRANSLATIONS 

The King James Version of the Bible retains its literary pre^mbence. 
Sbce it is frequently misleading and sometimes incoherent, it should be 
used m conjuncticm with the recent Revised Standard Version (New York, 
1952). 

For those who have some knowledge of Latb and Greek, much the best 
way to read the classics is b the Loeb Classical Library (Cambridge, 
1912- ). This now bcludes almost all the writbgs of the leading Creek 

and Roman pagan authors, along with a few by Fathers of the early Church. 
Most of the translations are reliable, but a few fall markedly below the 
general level and must be used with caution. 

The best translation of Homer bto modem Englidi prose is by E. V. Rieu 
(Pmgub Classics). The translation by W. H. D. Rouse (New American 
Library) is excessively colloquial. Readers who like a styte with an archate 
flavor will prefer the Lang, Leaf, and Myers Iliad and the Butcher and Lang 
Odyssey, boA of which are available b various editions. 

W. h Oates and Eugene 0?leill, Jr., have edited The CompUte Greek 
Dram, 2 v(ds. (New York, 1938), with translations by various authors, 
L. R, Lind, ed.: Ten Greek Pkys in Contemporary Translations (Riverside 
Editions) is a usefid paperback collection. Among transbtions of separate 
I^ys, I^ey Fitts and Robert Fit^erald: The Oedipus Cycle of Sophodes 
(Hatvett Bodes) can be partioularfy recommended. Bnt no translatiDn of 
flu Oredt dramatisis, especially of Aesdiylus, can u^y ooov^ die flavw 
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of the original. Any English version that tries to retain the concision of the 
Greek necessarily sounds flat. 

The Penguin Classics includes good versions of Herodotus by A. de 
Selincourt and of Thucydides by Rex Warner. 

The Pre-Socratics are translated in Arthur Fairbanks: The First Philoso- 
phers of Greece (London, 1898) and in Milton C. Nahm: Selections from 
Early Greek Philosophers, rev. ed. (New York, 1947). The Jowett Plato, 
available in various editions, is complete and readable, but is frequently 
inaccurate. Some of the more important works have been well translated by 
W. H. D. Rouse in Great Dialogues of Plato (New American Library). 
There are excellent translations of the Republic by F. M. Comford (Oxford, 
1941) and by A. D. Lindsay (Everyman Paperbacks). Aristotle can be read 
in a twelve-volume edition edited by W. D. Ross (Oxford, 1908-52). Ver- 
sions of the Politics, Ethics, and Poetics from this edition have been re- 
printed in various cheaper forms. The remains of the later philosophers 
are collected in W. J. Oates, ed.: The Stoic and Epicurean Philosophers 
(New York, 1940), Plotinus’s Enneads has been excellently translated by 
Stephen Mackenna (rev. ed., London, 1957). 

Modem translators have been less interested in the Latin writers, but 
there arc excellent prose versions of the Aeneid by W. F. Jackson Knight 
(Penguin Classics) and of Lucretius by Ronald Latham (Penguin Classics). 
Cecil Day Lewis’s verse Aeneid (Anchor Books) is inadequate. The verse 
translations of Ovid’s Metamorphoses and Ars Amoris by Rolfe Humphries 
(Indiana University Press, 1956-7) are quite free, but admirably convey 
the sophisticated flavor of the Latin. A large part of Tacitus has been well 
translated by Michael Grant in On Imperial Rome (Penguin Classics). 
Robert Graves’s version of The Golden Ass of Apuleius (Pocket Books) is 
as lively and readable as the original. 

The writings of all the important Church Fathers have been assembled in 
Alexander Roberts and James Donaldson, eds.: The Ante^Nicene Fathers, 
10 vols. (Buffalo, 1885, and later editions), and Philip Schafl, ed.: The 
Select Library of Nicene and Post^Nkene Fathers, 28 vols. (Buffalo, 1886, 
and later editions). Ludwig Schapp, ed.: The Fathers of the Church (New 
York, 1948- ) is a Catholic translation, of which thirty-three volumes 

have appeared so far. Augustine’s Confessions, in the standard translation 
by Edward Pusey, has been reprinted in Pocket Books. Good modem ver- 
sions of The City of God and other important early Christian writings are 
very much need^. 

GENERAL CULTURAL HISTORY 

Burke, Kenneth: Attitudes toward History, 2 vols. (New York, 1937). 

In spite of its frequent perversity, this study of social and ci^ural 
development by a literary critic contains mai^ valuable insights. 
Clark, Sir Kenneth: The Nude: A Study in Ideal Form (New York, 1956). 
An account of how artists thmigh the ages have portrayed the human 
figure, which ifluminates the whole history of culture. 

Coon, Carleton S.: The Story of Man (New York, 1954). 

A lively survey of what is known about die origins and eariy develop- 
ment of the human race* 
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Hauser, Arnold: The Social History of Art, 2 vols. (New York, 1951). 

A provocative study of how the arts throughout history have reflected 
social conditions. 

Herskovits, Melville J.: Man and His Works (New York, 1948). 

A comprehensive and authoritative account of the findings of modem 
anthropology. 

Huntingdon, Ellsworth: Civilization and Climate, rev. ed. (New Haven, 
1924). 

: Mainsprings of Civilization (New York, 1945). 

In these and other books Huntingdon explores the influence of the 
environment on human society, lliey are pioneering expeditions into 
a field which deserves much fuller exploration. 

Jaspers, Karl: The Origin and Goal of History (New Haven, 1953). 

An analysis of world history by a German philosopher, containing 
some useful generalizations, but very uneven in value. 

Keith, Sir Arthur: Evolution and Ethics (New York, 1947). 

This short book is a most challenging application of Darwinism to 
human history. 

Kroeber, A. L.: Configurations of Culture Growth (Berkeley, 1944). 

Illuminates (but does not satisfactorily solve) the problem of the 
intermittence of creativity. 

Lethaby, W. R.: Architecture, revised by Basil Ward (New York, 1955). 

A sketchy but suggestive short account of its history. 

Malraux, Andr6: Les Voix de silence (Paris, 1951). 

In spite of the excellent translation by Stuart Gilbert (New York, 
1953), this study of the history of art should be read in French. It is 
a literary masterpiece, but on a second or third reading some of the 
intellectual content has a disconcerting tendency to evaporate. 

Muller, Herbert J.: The Uses of the Past (New York, 1952). 

A most suggestive analysis of the achievements of different civiliza- 
tions, especially those of the eastern Mediterranean. 

Sarton, George: A History of Science (Cambridge, 1952). 

Professor Sarton died before carrying the story beyond the age of 
Aristotle. Covers the history of science in the Near Eastern civiliza- 
tions and in Greece as far as the age of Aristotle. Comprehensive and 
reliable, but wholly lacking in interpretation. 

Singer, Charles, and others: A History of Technology, 3- vols. (Oxford, 
1954-7). 

dbmprehensive and authoritative. 

Sorokin, Pitirim A.: Social and Cultural Dynamics, 4 vols. (New York, 
1937-41). 

Interprets the history of human culture as a series of oscillations be- 
tween religious and materialistic attitudes, with a strong bias in favor 
of religion. 

Spengler, Oswald: The Decline of the West, 2 vols. (New York, 1926-8). 
Irving Babbitt’s description of Spengler as a ^’charlatan of geoim'* 
remains true. 

Toynbee, Arnold J.; A Study of History, 10 vols. (New York, 1945-54). 
Even for those who dissent in toto from Toynbee’s view of history, 
his presentation of basic problems and the masses of recondite infor- 
mation with which he illustrate his theories make fascinating reading. 
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Turner, Ralph E.: The Great Cultural Traditions, 2 vols. (New York, 
1941). 

A useful textbook survey of the history of civilization. 

EARLY CULTURES (INCLUDING JUDAISM) 

Albright, W. F.: From the Stone Age to Christianity (Baltimore, 1940). 

An admirable analysis of the evolution of religion in the ancient Near 
East. 

Baron, S. W.: Social and Religious History of the Jews, vols. 1 and 2, rev. 
ed. (Philadelphia, 1952). 

Authoritative, but much stronger on social than on religious develop- 
ment. 

Breasted, J. H.: Development of Religion and Thought in Ancient Egypt 
(New York, 1912). 

A standard work by a leading Oriental scholar of an earlier generation. 
Ceram, C. W.: The Secret of the Hitiites (New York, 1956). 

A lively account of the rediscovery of a forgotten civilization. 
Dawson, Christopher: The Age of the Gods (London, 1928). 

The best short account of European and Near Eastern history prior 
to the first millennium B.c. 

Finkelstein, Louis: The Pharisees, 2 vols. (New York, 1938). 

A learned and sympathetic account of Pharisaic Judaism, which 
vastly exaggerates its influence in world history. 

Frankfort. Henri: Art and Architecture of the Ancient Orient (Baltimore^ 
1954). 

: Intelleetual Adventure of Ancient Man (Chicago, 1946), 

: Kingship and the Gods (Chicago, 1948). 

These studies of cultural development in the ancient Near East con- 
tain much useful material, but are not easy reading. 

Frazer, Sir J. G.: The Golden Bough, abridged edition (New York, 1922). 
Though partially outmoded by later anthropological studies, this re- 
mains one of the great books of modem times. 

Herzfeld, E. E.: Zoroaster and His World, 2 vols. (Princeton, 1947). 
Authoritative, but badly in need of editorial rewriting and reorganiza- 
tion. 

Hooke, S. H.: Babylonian and Assyrian Religion (London, 1948). 

The best short survey. 

Hughes, Pennethome: Witchcraft (London, 1952). 

Short and popular, but provocative, making a strong case for the 
existence of a witch-cult. 

Meek, T. J,: Hebrew Origins, rev. ed. (New York. 1950). 

Interesting and scholarly, though some of its theories are not wholly 
convincing. . 

Mekhttarian, A: Egyptian Painting (New York, 1954). 

A volume in The Great Centuries of Painting senes, pubhshed by 
Albert Skira. The text in these volumes is generally useful and reliable, 
but their outstanding features are the numerous and excellent colored 
illustrations. 

Peters, J. P.: ReligUm of the Hebrews (New York, 1914). 

An eTccllent general survey of the hfatoty of Judaism. 



